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THE CONTACT OF AMERICAN UNITARIANISM 
AND GERMAN THOUGHT.* 


In order to bring the vast topic of German Theology in 
any intelligible way within the limits of my hour, I must 
confine myself to the very narrowest interpretation of the 
words in which my subject is announced. And these must 
be understood to mean, not how Unitarianism is to be found 
in German theology “from the time of Schleiermacher ”’; 
for it is not there at all—at least in name. The German 
theologians, for reasons which I need not explain, are gen- 
erally bound by Lutheran or other State traditions and 
conditions; and, while it may often be said of the best of 
them that their way of thinking is quite in harmony with 
ours, their form of doctrine is wholly different. I shall not, 
therefore, trouble myself or you about that; but take what 
is the only serviceable rendering of the words of my title, 
namely: How, when, and where has the course of Unitarian- 
ism in America been affected by contact with German the- 
ology * from.the time of Schleiermacher ”’ ? 

This brings me, again, to a very precise date, which I 
must take for my starting-point. That date I shall take, for 
reasons of convenience, at just fifty years ago. And, as there 
is a personal equation in all these things, which more or less 


*Prepared for the Channing Hall Course of Lectures, at the request of the Di- 
rectors of the Sunday School Society. The topic prescribed was “ Unitarianism and 
German Theology from the time of Schleiermacher.” 
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warps our judgment of them, perhaps you will pardon me 
the impropriety of a word to explain what those reasons 
of convenience are. I was at that time a student in college, 
among circumstances that led me to take an eager interest 
in the discussions then going on, and to look forward with 
eager hope to the part I might possibly be afterwards called 
to take in them. I was in the dear and serious household 
of my mother’s brother, Henry Ware, Jr., who affectionately 
encouraged such early hopes in his kindly but taciturn way. 
I had listened with a vague but exhilarating delight to Mr. 
Emerson’s Divinity School Address, given that summer,— 
which had, as you know, shocked some, while it had 
charmed others, as the first clear word of “another gospel, 
which yet was not another.” So that I was already pre- 
pared, when a year later the battle of the books began, to 
follow its changing fortunes with a degree of personal feel- 
ing as to the issues involved, which has not been in the | 
least diminished to this day. In short, to speak with still 
greater precision, the exact crisis that brought to the front 
the bearing of German theology upon American Unitarian- 
ism was the publication, in 1839, of Professor Andrews 
Norton’s Divinity School Address on “ The Latest Form of 
Infidelity.” 

Here, perhaps, I ought to add a further word of explana- 
tion. First as to myself; for by nurture and habit I clung 
strongly to the more conservative side in the debate that 
followed; I have always considered that Professor Norton 
had the better of his opponents in scholarship and logic ; till 
the age of twenty-five I intended, or expected, that my place 
would be on that side; and if I have altered from this po- 
sition since, it has been not so much due (as I think) to 
the course of that discussion as to a passage of argument 
with that rude logician, Orestes A. Brownson, during the 
crisis of the notable change by which he becan. ‘a Catholic. 
Next as to others; for the real point at issue in that debate 
has been often misunderstood, as if it had been the question . 
of admitting the supernatural or miraculous in Christianity. 
On the contrary, in one of his letters addressed to Professor 
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Norton, Mr. George Ripley says: “ For my own part, I can- 
not avoid the conclusion that the miracles related in the 
Gospels were actually wrought by Jesus”; and in a pam- 
phlet of the same date, understood to have been written by 
Theodore Parker, he says, “I believe that Jesus, like other 
religious teachers, wrought miracles.” And, as neither of 
these men has been accused of Jesuistry or moral cowardice, 
it appears that the question at issue was not as to their 
opinions, which at that time were in the main conventional 
and customary, but as to a new and unfamiliar order of 
thought, which was seen to be powerfully affecting the prin- 
ciples and foundations of men’s religious belief. What this 
new order of thought was, and what has been its effect 
among us during this past half-century, it will be my duty 
to make as clear as I can within the limits allowed me. 

That influence, whatever it was, we ascribe in a vague 
and general way to German theology, especially “from the 
time of Schleiermacher.” But German theology of that 
period — that is, of the last ninety years —is (as I said) a 
very vast and unmanageable topic; and I must therefore 
narrow my field still further, by pointing out three great 
departments into which it may be roughly divided. 

First is that which especially dates from Schleiermacher 
himself, though it also has to do with those famous philo- 
sophical schools which appear to have had absolute control 
in the higher thought of Germany down to about forty 
years ago,— chiefly, the school of Hegel. It was these that 
gave the great intellectual impulse, and that appeared to 
open up an entirely new interpretation of religious thought 
and the religioys life; and hence created that fresh enthu- 
siasm among some of our younger men half a century or 
more ago, which we call Transcendentalism, and Professor 
Norton called. “the latest form of Infidelity.” This (as I 
just said) ¢ .f not so much affect men’s particular opinions 
as their ~vhole way of looking at the subject of Religion. 
We may call it, if you please, the German Speculative The- 


ology. 
Second, and producing its effect more gradually, is a 
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movement which started still farther back, largely from the 
impulse given by the German poet and critic Lessing. I 
may describe it in a general way by saying that its effect 
has been to take the Bible out of that sanctuary where it 
was regarded as a holy thing by itself, never to be judged, 
but only to be explained and then accepted reveringly by 
the human mind; to take it, I say, from that sanctuary, to 
class it among our other literary treasures, and to interpret 
it just as we do other books of history, of legend or tra- 
dition, of moral exhortation, or of religious poetry. I say 
nothing for or against this result, which I suppose that we 
are all at this day fully agreed to accept. I only say that to 
bring it about took something like a century of controversy, 
often very angry and bitter; and that during this time there 
was evolved a mass of erudition, argument, exposition, spec- 
ulation, literally unspeakable in its dimensions, which makes 
the field of German Critical Theology. And it is the dili- 
gent cultivation of this field among our own best scholars 
— including Professor Noyes, Dr. Hedge, Theodore Parker, 
and James Freeman Clarke, against the strong protest of 
the elder school represented by Professor Norton — that has 
brought about the most marked changes in the body of 
opinion known as American Unitarianism. 

Third we must reckon a field with which I have nothing 
whatever to do here, although in some ways it is perhaps 
the most important of all. For German theology, in its large 
sense, has been one of the greatest and most remarkable 
educating influences of the last half-century to a very large 
class of minds. Every topic suggested in both the lines of 
discussion I have described has been taken up, and with infi- 
nite painstaking, erudition, and patience followed out to the 
last slender filament of inference or investigation on which 
it was possible to string an opinion or a guess. It would be 
mere pedantry to cite the names of the innumerable laborers 
in that wide field;* and any attempt to explore it would 
only lead us away from the strict and narrow line we have 


* Tholuck and Neander are perhaps those which will be most widely and gratefully 
recognized. 
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to follow. That portion of the field we may call the German 
Theology of Erudition. With it, as I have said, I have for 
the present nothing to do. 

I must now go back, and explain the prominence which 
has been given in my topic to the name of Schleiermacher. 

Frederick Daniel Ernst Schleiermacher was born in 1768, 
and died in 1834, at the age of sixty-six. He was a man of 
the very finest religious genius, a preacher of extraordinary 
fervor and wealth of thought, of a moral nature singularly 
clinging, sympathetic, and emotional, a scholar of vast erudi- 
tion even for a German, a student of great and indefatigable 
industry, and a teacher, or intimate adviser, of personal 
weight and influence almost unparalleled. Professor Philip 
Schaff calls him, without qualification, “ the greatest divine 
of the nineteenth century.” To understand the ground of his 
unexampled and unique influence upon the religious thought 
of his day, we should take into account that very early in 
life he saw clearly these two things: first, that the doctrinal 
system built up during the Reformation had completely 
gone to seed, and existed only as a lifeless and sterile form — 
at least in Germany and among the educated classes, where 
his work was, as we see in the life of Lessing —and must 
perish unless a new soul could be breathed into it; and, sec- 
ond, that the idea, the method, the discipline, embodied in 
the Christian Church and known to the Christian conscience, 
must form the type, the model, the condition, under which 
such new religious life could be had,—and this, if it must 
be, independent of all doctrinal forms whatever. To show 
the intensity of his conviction on this point, I copy here his 
own words: *“ Religion was the mother’s bosom,* in whose 
sacred warmth and darkness my young life was nourished and 
prepared for the world which lay before me all unknown; and 
she still remained with me, when God and immortality van- 
ished before my doubting eyes.” ‘This, I say, is his character- 
istic testimony to the reality of the religious life, wholly 
independent of all doctrinal forms whatever. And we must 
take it as our starting-point, in estimating both the peculiar 


* Germ. Schoos, ‘* womb.” 
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nature of his influence upon the mind of his time, and the 
peculiar dread of that influence which we find amongst those 
who, like Professor Norton, honestly held that very clearly 
defined opinions were essential to any hold at all upon the 
Christian faith. To such minds that language sounded 
merely vague, delusive, and sophistical. 

The date of the first strong impression made by Schleier- 
macher upon the mind of his time was the year 1799, when 
he published a series of eloquent pamphlet “ Discourses” on 
Religion, addressed to “the cultivated among its despisers.” 
As to this date we have to bear in mind that it was just at 
the coming in of the tide of reaction that followed the ex- 
travagant anti-religious fury of the French Revolution, and 
set so strong towards conservatism in politics and religion: so 
that he was doing in Germany a like task to that attempted 
just then by Chateaubriand in France. But we must look 
back of that date, to see how this religious reaction took just 
the shape it did in his mind, ‘The father of Schleiermacher 
was a good old-fashioned Calvinistic preacher, chaplain to a 
regiment; and, for convenience in some of his wanderings, 
he put the boy at school among the ‘ Moravian Brethren.’ 
These made the most pious of religious communities. In 
spiritual descent their tradition came down from Bohemian 
exiles, who carried into their retreat the same religious ardor 
that had flamed with such obstinate fury in the Hussite 
wars; but in them, or in their followers, it was tempered to 
a sweet, somewhat .austere, and most nobly self-sacrificing 
piety. It was the placid faith of a company of Moravian 
missionaries in a storm at sea that had touched John Wes- 
ley more profoundly than ever before with the reality and 
power of a religious life. And this obscure community was 
‘the mother’s bosom, warm and dark,’ which nourished the 
germs of that young life given to its charge.” 

The later experience of university life, and the deliberate 
study of the Deistical writers (then making a good deal of 
noise), which he undertook against his father’s earnest pro- 
test, did not, as we have seen, extinguish the deep sense that 
religion in the soul was the most profound and blessed of 
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realities; while they did convince him that it must be inter- 
preted to the educated mind in a way very different from 
the old doctrinal scheme,—a way in which the form of 
expression should be, avowedly, not the adequate statement 
of a fact of human knowledge, but the symbol, or image 
( Vorstellung) of that which far transcends all human knowl- 
edge. Hence he chose such phrases as seemed to minds 
like Professor Norton’s a mere playing fast and loose with 
sacred things, sophistry or conscious self-deception, ‘ veil- 
weaving ” * about one’s real opinions, so as to hide their true 
meaning from others’ eyes. Thus, departing from the com- 
mon language of theology, Schleiermacher speaks not of 
“God the Creator and Moral Governor” (which are the 
terms insisted on by Martineau and English thinkers gener- 
ally), but rather of “the Divine Life ” and our “ communion 
with the Living God: a sharp distinction,” he says, ‘is to 
be drawn between the Living God and a personal God” ; 
not of “a Future Life of Judgment,” in the terms familiar 
to most Christians, but rather of the ‘Eternal Life,” or 
deathlessness of the spiritual principle in man, and of its 
blending in the Hereafter with the Universal Life, in lan- 
guage that implied, or seemed to imply, that its conscious 
identity would be lost.— In short, his whole system of 
doctrine (Glaubenslehre) — which is developed at great 
length and very elaborately —appears to be built on the 
interpreting not of any written word, but of the actual 
experience of the religious life. Its data are purely the 
Facts of Christian consciousness ; and, as a countryman of his 
has said of him, it was “quite uncertain whether Schleier- 
macher believed or not in revelation, miracle, the divinity of 
Christ, the trinity, the personality of God, or the immortality 
of the soul. In his theological phrases he would avoid all 
that could distinctly mean this or that.” In his exposition 
of faith he. starts with this one point of fact: I am a Chris- 
tian; this I am by nature and inheritance. By introspection 


* Schleiermacher (as Professor Norton reminds us) is a German word signifying 
“ veil-maker.” 
+ Compare Martineau’s Study of Religion, ii. 355-360. 
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and analysis, not by study of the letter of the gospel, he will 
then determine what that fact implies; what is the meaning 
of incarnation, atonement, resurrection, in the terms of relig- 
ious experience; and this shall be his Christian creed. Of 
course, all sharp bounds of doctrine disappear; and this sim- 
plicity of method, carried out with the wonderful wealth 
and fervor of his exposition, makes him the great master 
of liberal theology, by whatever name his disciples may be 
called. 

But it is not my business here to expound Schleiermacher’s 
method or doctrinal system, however briefly; only to show 
how the order of thought I have been trying to describe 
came into effect on New England Unitarianism at that 
particular time, why it fascinated some while it alarmed or 
offended others, and in what ways it has modified the char- 
acter of it ever since. 

This order of thought was (as I have already hinted) fur- 
ther strengthened by those schools of German philosophy so 
powerful in the first half of this century, which came to be 
eagerly studied among us about fifty years ago. I have 
nothing whatever to do with them here as systems of opinion. 
I only speak of them because they shared the same obloquy 
with the new theology from those who imperfectly understood 
them; and because they have strongly affected the current 
of opinion since — more strongly than most of us are apt 
to think. Not directly; for few cared to study them, or 
could possibly. understand them if they did. But those few 
have in a very special sense been the teachers of our genera- 
tion, and have influenced even the popular way of thinking 
among us more than we are often aware. James Freeman 
Clarke, for example, was strongly attracted by these philos- 
ophies and by the theology founded upon them. Then 
there are two well-known works of two very accomplished 
students in this direction: Reason in Religion by Dr. 
Hedge, to whom German came to be almost a second mother 
tongue during his school-days passed in Germany, and who 


had as much to do as anybody in naturalizing the new order — 


of thought among us; and Zhe Science of Thought, by 
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Professor Everett, which is understood to be a product of 
the philosophy of Hegel,— that philosophy held in especial 
dread and abhorrence by sober thinkers among us half a 
century ago. Just in proportion to the seriousness and the 
religiousness of their way of thinking have the men of a 
younger generation been influenced by such books as these. 

But the philosophy I speak of has had another effect 
among us, more direct and more intelligible. Fifty years ago, 
as I have shown, Unitarians were substantially all agreed in 
accepting Christianity as a special and supernatural revela- 
tion, in the common sense of those terms. I have quoted 
both George Ripley and Theodore Parker, in their contro- 
versy with Professor Norton, as professing, with the utmost 
apparent simplicity, their own belief in the Christian mir- 
acles. Atthis day, on the contrary, not only (with very rare 
exceptions) those who are regarded as leaders of thought 
among us—such as Martineau in England and Hedge in 
America — have quietly dropped or openly discarded the 
argument from miracles ; but Broad Churchmen in England, 
like Bishop Colenso, who never forfeited his bishopric, like 
Rey. Charles Voysey and Stopford Brooke (before the seces- 
sion of these latter), have done the same; Matthew Arnold, 
_ openly a member of the Church of England, says without 
rebuke that “miracles do not happen.” The way for this 
remarkable change of opinion among men in general has no 
doubt been opened by scientific habits of thinking; but, 
as a change in religious opinion, the way for it had to be . 
prepared by philosophy. Schleiermacher, as usual, speaks 
both ways: “Insulate any natural fact,” he says, “and it 
becomes a miracle; repeat any miracle, and it becomes 
a natural fact.” And, for a time, the religious scruple is 
pacified by such a compromise. 

Clear and honest thinking, however, demands something 
more than this tampering with words. It demands, first, a 
fixed habit of mind in harmony with the best opinion or 
knowledge of the day: this we call a philosophical method in 
our thought; and, second, a careful study, with the best 
helps of modern learning, of the documents and evidences 
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of our faith: this we call a scientific criticism in our theology. 
I have just spoken of the great change that has come to pass 
in the opinions of the thinking world, in the common under- 
standing of the Bible history. I have now afew words to say 
of the way in which this change has been helped amongst 
ourselves by the study of German critical theology. 

To go into the subject properly, I ought to show how 
there have grown up in Germany, more or less directly as 
the fruit of different philosophical schools, a great variety of 
interpretations, or ways of interpreting the Bible records, 
most of them more or less rationalistic ; and how these may 
be divided into three main groups: the non-miraculous, pure 
and simple, represented by the name of Paulus; the mythi- 
cal or poetic, represented by Strauss; and the historical or 
scientific, of which the best exponent is the school of Baur. 
Now the story of these groups is extremely interesting 
and instructive, but I have not time to give it here;* and, 
besides, my subject seems to make it more proper for me to 
illustrate it by examples taken among our own students and 
theologians, instead of those that come to us across the 
water in a foreign tongue. 

Strictly speaking, there has been no scholarly investiga- 
tion of this field amongst ourselves. The best that any of 
our students have done has been to study according to their 
ability, and appropriate as far as they thought good, the 
learning which has been poured forth in unstinted measure 
from the German press. German has for this half-century 
been the favorite, I may say the indispensable, language in 
which to follow up any of these lines of investigation. And, 
whether our own writers have borrowed their opinions out 
and out, or whether they have thought them out for them- 
selves under the atmospheric pressure of that great world of 
learning and speculation, the result is one: the general, even 
the popular, way of looking at the subject, with or without 
knowing it, has taken its tone from Germany. 


The earliest signs of this influence among us were an essay ~ 


on “The Messianic Prophecies,” by Mr. (afterwards Profes- 


*It is giyen in Christian History in its Three Great Periods, vol. iii. pp. 227-238. 
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sor) George R. Noyes, in 1834; critical “ Lectures on the Old 
Testament,” by Professor Palfrey, published in 1840; and a 
** Note on the Old Testament,” by Professor Norton, in 1844. 
These, however, though expressing the extreme of radical 
opinion in their day, were addressed only to scholars, and 
hardly reached the general mind; then, too, they did not 
directly touch the Christian records, and so excited little or 
no particular alarm. The first book I remember, showing 
clear traces of German influence upon critical opinion,— less 
by its argument than by the fact of its publication,— was 
a tale called Theodore, or the Skeptic's Conversion, trans- 
lated by James Freeman Clarke from the learned and famous 
theologian, De Wette. Theodore is an ingenuous young 
theologian, beginning to be troubled with doubts of the su- 
pernatural,—a sort of Robert Elsmere of that period, whose 
spiritual struggles are mild, indeed, compared with those of 
a later day, and who easily finds comfort in such pious com- 
promises as those we have seen in Schleiermacher. There 
could not have been a gentler or kindlier introduction among 
us of the line of thought which controversy was to make so 
familiar afterwards. De Wette was one of the earliest, one 
of the most devout and pure-minded, as well as most copious 
and learned, of the new school of commentators; and his 
writings, though long left behind by the rushing current of 
speculative exegesis, did perhaps more than any others to 
instruct the students of that generation. 

It is natural to speak next of the work of Theodore 
Parker, whose chief task of erudition was to translate and 
expound, from his immense range of reading, De Wette’s 
commentary on the Old Testament. He had already, in his 
South Boston sermon on * The Transient and Permanent in 
Christianity ” (1841), cast these topics of learned discussion 
into the waters of popular controversy ; and his name, more 
than any other, came to be the watchword of the change of 
opinion that was slowly coming to pass upon the popular 
mind: a change which was strikingly shown three years ago 
this month, when the American Unitarian Association pub- 
lished a large volume of Theodore Parker’s writings, includ- 
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ing that very discourse, under the editorship of James 
Freeman Clarke. 

Two other Unitarian scholars, especially revered and 
beloved among us, have shown in different ways and more 
obscurely something of the German influence in their com- 
_ mentaries upon the Gospel,— Dr. William Henry Furness 
and Mr. Edmund Hamilton Sears. Jesus and his Biog- 
raphers, which is the completest and best statement of Dr. 
Furness’s exposition, recognizes with extreme gratitude and 
respect his obligation to his instructor Professor Norton ; 
but its characteristic view — that the miracles, taken in their 
most literal sense, were the natural acts of such a soul as 
Jesus — not only was a great shock to the received opinion, 
but no one can read the rationalistic commentary of Paulus, 
without seeing how the two differ on their method only by 
a hair’s-breadth, and how (consciously or not) the one has 
caught the manner and spirit of the other whom apparently 
he means to contradict. They have the same matter-of- 
fact way of taking the detail of narrative and of giving it a 
“natural” explanation, each in his own fashion. Allow for 
the thick, clumsy, dingy, ill-printed German volumes, and 
set beside them the fair, clean, trim, compact pages of the 
American press,— compare the scholastic method of the 
German erudite, who chiefly rejoices and expands in the dry 
light of criticism, with the religious beauty and tenderness 
that mark the later exposition,—and you have in the one, 
in many a familiar passage, only a transfigured likeness of 
the other. Mr. Sears’s Heart of Christ, I should say on the 
other hand, with perhaps a little less confidence, reflects, in 
the great sweetness and spiritual beauty of its exposition, 
the tone of Olshausen, that most devout and mystical of 
learned commentators, whose orthodoxy of belief seems 
purely a phase of his sentimental piety, and whose spirit is 
wonderfully winning as you begin to read him, whether or 
not you are long content with his intellectual view. Mr. 
Sears’s refined and beautiful intelligence was the gracious | 
channel through which that vein of influence flowed in, to 
the delight and comfort of many a kindred mind. 
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I do not know of any theologian among us who has ac- 
cepted seriously Strauss’s mythical theory of interpreting 
the gospel narrative. It was taken up by Theodore Parker, 
while it was yet new, in the Christian Examiner, in an ad- 
mirable exposition and confutation ; and I do not remember 
any discussion of it as a living issue among us since. In 
brief, it would make the supernatural parts of the Gospels a 
sort of allegory or philosophical poem, founded on ideas cur- 
rent in Jewish tradition, and embodying in symbols certain 
facts and phases of the higher life of man. Especially such 
transcendental facts of the Gospel narrative as the Incarna- 
tion, the Temptation, the Transfiguration, the Resurrection 
and Ascension, are expounded frankly as “ myths,” — that 
is, philosophical ideas, or facts of the religious life, put in 
the form of narrative of real events, which are regarded as 
purely symbolic or allegorical. It is understood to be the 
product of what is called the school of Hegel “of the Left” 
in philosophy; and, if one wishes to see how that general 
line of symbolic interpretation is carried out through the 
field of fact and dogma, he might be advised, instead of 
studying the words of Strauss himself (which are foreign in 
tone, and more or less repellent to us), to find it in the writ- 
ings of Drs. Hedge and Everett before cited, especially the 
former. 

Of far greater importance at this day than the schools of 
criticism yet spoken of is what is known as the “ Tubingen 
School,” established and still largely controlled by the mas- 
sive learning and masterly mind of Ferdinand Christian 
Baur. I have myself several times given public exposition 
of the method of this school and the results it seems to lead 
to, and shall say nothing of it now, except that it has been 
most fully, most intelligently, and best set forth before our 
public by that graceful scholar, that widely read theologian, 
that accomplished man of letters, Octavius Brooks Froth- 
ingham,—a man who inherits the elegant and fastidious 
refinement of our elder New England scholarship, and has 
added to it an intellectual breadth, a moral courage, and a 
mental vigor, which put him conspicuously in the front rank 
of a younger school of theologians. 
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I have now, as time allowed me, passed in review the in- 
fluences, both religious and dogmatic or intellectual, which 
have come upon American Unitarianism during the last fifty 
years, while I have been a close and interested spectator in 
the field. There is one other thing which seems to me nec- 
essary, in order to make this survey complete. I have said 
already what were the dismay and repugnance with which 
that influence was first seen to be coming on. To quote 
from Professor Norton’s address on “ The Latest Form of In- 
fidelity”: “In Germany the theology of which I speak has 
allied itself with atheism, with pantheism, and with other 
irreligious speculations, that have appeared in those meta- 
physical systems from which the God of Christianity is ex- 
cluded.” Some of you may no doubt remember when the 
very name German was a sort of reproach, and any suspi- 
cion of that line of speculation was a stigma from which it 
was not easy for the young theologian to get absolved. Yet 
you have also lived to see one who as a young theologian 
most eagerly and with warmest sympathy followed that line 
of speculation, come nearer perhaps than any other man of 
education among us to the common thought and heart; for, 
when I recall those early influences, I seem to find the popu- 
lar embodiment of them all in James Freeman Clarke. 

Again, it seems to me clear that the life of religious 
thought which has come down to us survives not in spite of, 
but in virtue of, those influences I have attempted to de- 
scribe. 1 do not.mean that the opinions of the present day 
are in better harmony with the true religious life than those 
which prevailed fifty years ago. I do not think they are. 
At any rate, it is not for us to disparage that body of opin- 
ion which stayed the religious life of Channing, Tuckerman, 
and Henry Ware. What I do mean is, that to have shut 
down the gates against an intellectual tide so genuine and 
strong as was then setting in, would have been to turn what 
till then had been an open channel into a little land-locked 
creek, and to shut us out effectually from the large intel- 
lectual currents of our age. The alternative in that case 
would have been to strand in dry-rot, or to effect a breach 
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by violence into the wider waters. There were those then 
who were willing to do either: Norton the one thing, Parker 
the other thing. But all of us, I think, are now agreed that 
the more excellent way was that taken by the younger 
scholars of that day,— Furness, Hedge, and Clarke being 
conspicuous in the group,— who set themselves to deepen 
the channel and keep it open, and won for us who follow 
them the free navigation of the sea. 

And this service of theirs turned, as you will have seen, 
upon the same point which Schleiermacher made the pivot 
of his first appeal to the German people: I mean his assertion 
that the religious life — with all there is in it of beauty and 
joy, of comfort, aspiration, strength, and hope —is its own 
evidence and its own exceeding great reward; and, while it 
is not without intellectual foundation of its own, is yet 
independent of all form of speculative opinion. It was 
(humanly speaking) of infinite importance for us at that time 
that this conviction should be well established. Doubtless 
it has had the ill effect of making some men loose, reckless 
perhaps, about holding firmly any clear conviction at all 
about anything. But it has had the good effect, with very 
many more in whom opinion was wavering, to hold them 
still within the blessed circle of Christian fellowship, till 
character should be ripened, principle braced, and the men- 
tal tone invigorated. Thus it has quickened and refreshed 
the springs of spiritual life in the veins of our religious or- 
ganization itself. 

Besides, as we must remember, the opinions then most 
dreaded — opinions touching the supernatural and miracu- 
lous in the ministry of Jesus — were not opinions invented 
by theologians, however radical. On the contrary, the most 
radical of theologians used every art of forced interpretation, 
of evasion, and of intellectual compromise, to escape the 
pressure of those opinions. If the old doctrinal view of the 
incarnation, the atonement, the resurrection, and the miracu- 
lous works of Jesus has in any mind been weakened, dis- 
solved, or washed away, it has been not by the theology 
which first exhausted every shift to save it, but by the sci- 
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ence which in a pitiless flood beat and encroached upon it, 
in spite of those poor makeshifts. Within these fifty years 
many of us have had thrust upon us, again and again, first- 
hand testimony from believers of facts as distinctly miracu- 
lous as anything in the New Testament,— facts which one 
or two hundred years ago would just as distinctly have re- 
ceived that interpretation; yet we know perfectly well 
that such testimony, however vouched, would not stand an 
hour in any civilized court of justice, and so we quietly lay 
it by, whatever be our private opinion of its validity. It is 
just so with our treatment of the miracles of the New Tes- 
tament. Thousands among us receive them with the same 
faith, comfort, and reverence as of old. But not one of us 
thinks of defining the line of Christian fellowship by the 
acceptance of them; not one of us would stake a single 
point of his own religious faith upon them; not one of us 
appeals to them as argument for the spiritual truth, but at 
most as what that “truth as it is in Jesus” may help us to 
accept. 

This change in the general intelligence has come about, 
reluctantly and with infinite protest, during the entire sci- 
entific revolution of the last two centuries. It has not 
been frankly accepted, among those calling themselves 
Christians, till comparatively late in the fifty years’ period 
we have been looking back upon. But it had to reach not 
our scientific opinions merely, but our religious opinions. 
If the religious life survives among us in spite of it, this 
result is due, in no small part, to the influence upon our 
elder Unitarianism of German theology from the time of 


Schleiermacher. 
J. H. ALLEN. 
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THE RELIGIOUS ELEMENT IN MODERN ENG-— 
LISH POETRY BEFORE TENNYSON. 


If poetry be what Mr. Arnold defines it, “a criticism of 
life,’ — or, as I should rather say, an interpretation of life, 
a revealer of what is best worth revealing in the many-sided 
drama of humanity,—it is clear that it must largely wear 
the livery of the thought of the particular age in which it 
appears. Not, of course, that it will be merely the reflec- 
tion, the literal transcript, of the century which gives it birth. 
The true poet always breathes “the upper airs,” lives near 
“the heights where is the throne of truth.” He is no par- 
rot, repeating the commonplaces of common men. There 
is always something of the prophetic element in his singing ; 
for “he sings of what the world will be when the years 
have passed away.” He deals with the great universal 
truths that’ govern humanity, and by which alone can hu- 
manity fully live. The eternal —that is, the permanent, 
the unchangeable — is his natural heritage and home. 

Thus, of how little importance is it that Homer, Dante, 
Shakespeare, wrote in this or that particular epoch! We 
feel, as we read, that they are for all time; and though, of 
course, more or less colored by the age in which they lived, 
theirs are the “thoughts that wander through eternity.” 
They paint man rather than particular men,— man with his 
powers and possibilities which transcend all limits of age 
and environment. They give us the freedom of a city whose 
walls are built of imperishable stone, whose streets are 
paved with the everlasting “ exultations, agonies,” and joys 
and griefs and hopes and fears of man’s “ unconquerable 
mind.” 

Yet let us be just to the now uppermost theory of envi- 
ronment and epoch,—the theory which Taine, in his brill- 
iant but unsatisfactory History of English Literature, works 
so energetically, and, on the whole, so effectively, if not 
convincingly,— the theory that the great genius, like the 
veriest dullard, is the product of his century and those thou- 
sand subtile forces that go to make up his surroundings. 

3 
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Thus, Homer is merely the natural, we may say the inevi- 
table, outcome of the Homeric age, its freshness and spon- 
taneity of expression, “the wonder and bloom of the world,” 
as Goethe is the product of a modern century, its doubts 
and questionings, its pitiless analysis and dissection of every 
human passion and emotion, its continual unrest and dissat- 
isfaction with things as they are —an eternal ‘“ wander-year ” 
through every land and age in search of that one thing 
which it never finds, intellectual peace ! 

In such interpretation, or it may be “criticism of life,” 
the poets voice the higher hope and aspiration as well as 
the deeper doubts and questionings of the age in which they 
live. They reveal to us. what we ourselves have hardly 
dared to put into language. They say, only in better words, 
what mankind is striving at that particular moment to af- 
firm about life, about duty, about man’s relation to the 
unseen. As such revealers of truth, there is much force in 
Mrs. Browning’s rather startling declaration that the poets 
are 

“ The only truth-tellers now left to God, 


The only holders by his sunskirts 
Through conventional gray glooms.” 


It is thus inevitable that the poets — the truth-tellers, 
when they are faithful to their high calling— should be 
drawn more or less frequently to a consideration of the dis- 
tinctly religious,elements of life. Without falling into the 
quagmire of didacticism,— though this has not been avoided 
by second and third rate versifiers, and even a master like 
Milton occasionally preaches, much to the detriment of his 
great epic,— the poets are all bound to give us their convic- 
tion as to the meaning of human existence, the relation of the 
finite to the Infinite, the everlasting sanctions of morality, 
and the possible future that awaits the just and the unjust. 
Not always starting out with as open a declaration of moral 
and religious intent as Milton, nor dragging us through hell 
to Paradise with Dante, they can hardly escape feeling “ the 
burden of this unintelligible world” and trying, as best they 
can, to lift that burden for us a little. 
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It is interesting to trace in modern English poetry the 
various changes which have taken place in this direction. 
From the unrealism and affectation of Dryden and Pope,— 
though Pope’s “ Universal Prayer” may be classed as fairly 
good religion, and, if slightly pantheistic, has nevertheless, 
with a kind of subtle irony, found its way into orthodox 
hymn-books, to be sung by worthy people who have never 
guessed its astonishing heterodoxy,— we suddenly emerge 
upon the genuine piety (the word has been seriously dam- 
aged, but there is no better word for the genuine thing) of 
the mild-voiced Cowper and the sober devoutness of Words- 
worth. 

Let us glance, however, at Pope’s attitude towards relig- 
ion. Though in one sense the eighteenth century was an 
irreligious century, it was not a century in which there was 
not plenty of talk and writing about religion. Lord Shaftes- 
bury and Bolingbroke lent a tone of mild skepticism to the 
discussion of theological questions. The “arguments” for 
the existence and probable attributes of God were advanced 
pro and con. (It may safely be said that when such discus- 
sions are rife, any vital sense of God’s reality and nearness 
is not very abundant.) Bishop Butler was the man for 
the hour, proving with his elaborate array of analogies 
drawn from nature that it was not so improbable, after all, 
that the Deity should make some revelation of himself to 
a wicked world. The Analogy—that famous old fortress 
of Orthodoxy, the small cannon of whose “ unanswerable ” 
arguments are still turned against the rising young heretics 
of our seminaries and colleges — was the natural product of 
an age which loved to talk and argue about God rather than 
felt his reality and near presence. 

Pope’s religion, so far as religion enters at all into the 
fabric of his glittering verse, is of a kind that might be ex- 
pected from the century which called it forth. It is neat, 
it is epigrammatic, it is well turned. But we feel that it 
springs from the head rather than from the heart. There 
is nothing personal about it. It is a nice logical argument 
in favor of the probable, perhaps inevitable, existence of a 
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Being who has wisely created a fixed order of nature which 
man may very properly study, and possibly find in it some- 
thing to his moral as well as intellectual advantage. The 
poet “looks through nature up to nature’s God” ; but this 
is a very different matter from finding God in nature, as 
Emerson, as Wordsworth, indeed, as Cowper himself, finds 
him : — 
“ A sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply interfused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean, and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man: 

A motion and a spirit that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 

And rolls through all things.” 


Pope is very convincing, if any one can be convinced in 
this way, in his logical argument that ‘whatever is, is 
right”; that justice and wisdom rule the universe. Clearly, 
“the great directing Mind of all ordains” what is best for 
each one of us, though we are not wise enough to under- 
stand the meaning of that ordering. So far, good. Perhaps 
it is well that we should definitely understand our igno- 
rance, and submit to, if we cannot love, the Inevitable. But 
Pope never rises to the feeling of personal interest in this 
all-embracing Order, or, for that matter, that this great 
Order has any special interest in man. There is not even 
the enthusiasm of a positivist like Stuart Mill, who thought 
it might be man’s highest wisdom to join hands with the 
benevolent against the malevolent forces of the universe, 
and thus aid a Deity who, if he were really benevolent, did 
not seem to be all-powerful in every direction ! 

Perhaps the nearest approach to the modern conception of 
a Divine love and pity is to be found in the closing verses 
of the ‘ Universal Prayer” : — 


“Tf I am right, Thy grace impart 
Still in the right to stay ; 
If I am wrong, oh, teach my heart 
To find that better way ! 


hy 
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“Save me alike from foolish pride, 
Or impious discontent, 
At aught Thy wisdom has denied, 
Or aught Thy goodness lent. 


“ Mean though I am, not wholly so, 
Since quickened by Thy breath ; 
Oh, lead me wheresoe’er I go, 
Through this day’s life or death.” 


The “ Universal Prayer” is certainly the highest reach of 
Pope’s religious sentiment. It has much that is essentially 
modern in it,— the note of trust, of personal conviction and 
longing. But, for the most part, he is content with dressing 
up stock religious arguments in fine words, pointing a theo- 
logical epigram, and making good orthodox statements 
which, by reason of their neatness, have long been current. 
It is a curious commentary on the artificial quality of his 
piety that his poem on “ The Messiah” is also entitled “A 
Sacred Eclogue in imitation of Virgil’s ‘ Pollio.’” The imi- 
tation is as close in substance as in form. It is classical, 
as Pope himself was classical, not Christian. There is no 
more distinctly religious quality in it than in a hymn to 
Orpheus. 

How different the atmosphere when we come to the 
gentle poet of Olney! It is Cowper’s supreme merit that 
he dared to lead a revolt, what must then have seemed a 
kind of “forlorn hope,” against the glittering artificiality of 
the well-nigh omnipotent school of Dryden and Pope; that 
he sang of what he felt, not of what it was supposed he 
ought to feel. And as, in order to think, one must first have 
the power of thought, so, in order to feel, one must first have 
feeling, emotion. While it is doubtful whether such power 
were vouchsafed to the school of Pope,— well content with 
neat phrases about emotions,— with Cowper there is no ques- 
tion of the genuineness of the feeling or the sincerity of his 
passion. Every line bears the stamp of reality. A man’s 
heart lives and beats in every sentence. If here and there 
we find a certain formality and over-stateliness of diction, 
this is recognized as the fault of the age, which our poet is 
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rapidly outgrowing, and in his best lines has quite overcome. 
How genuine, how sincere, is Cowper’s religious sentiment in 
comparison with that found in the neatly turned lines of the 
witty verse-maker of Twickenham! It has the personal 
ring in it. He who wrote these passionate sentences has, 
indeed, ‘experienced religion”; and what an experience it 
has been! 


“T was a stricken deer that left the herd, 
Long since; with many an arrow deep infixed, 
My panting side was charged, when I withdrew 
To seek a tranquil death in distant shades. 
There was I found by One who had himself 
Been hurt by the archers. In his side he bore, 
And in his hands and feet, the cruel scars. 
With gentle force soliciting the darts 
He drew them forth, and healed and bade me live.” 


This is a genuine record of a genuine conversion,— the ex- 
pression of a strong, personal love amounting to passion, 
something quite new in English literature since the great 
Elizabethan days. In such lines as these, Cowper is the 
father of all that modern English poetry which has no hesi- 
tation about revealing states of feeling and emotion which 
were so carefully hidden away by writers of the artificial 
school that we have good reason for doubting whether they 
ever existed. 

Cowper’s many and often quite beautiful descriptions of 
nature (certainly first-hand impressions, and never mere fine 
writing about the outward universe, as was all the “ poetry 
of nature ” that preceded it) have, indirectly, a strong relig- 
ious quality. There is not so much a looking up through 
nature to the Author of nature as a finding of God’s spirit, 
and some clear message from him, 7m nature. “I am wiser in 
my study than in the streets,” says Emerson, “and in the 
woods than in either.” Cowper teaches the same lesson ; 
and, if there be a little of the preacher in it, we easily forgive 
him for his good sense and his cheerful wisdom. No such 
simple and joyous expression of a genuine love for “nature’s 
aloneness” had been seen in English literature for at least a 
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hundred years and more. Indeed, one may question whether, 
Shakespeare excepted, it appears before Cowper in any poet 
later than Chaucer; for there is a certain unreality about 
Spenser’s descriptions of the external world, and Sidney’s 
hills and dales of Arcadia have a very theatrical and paste- 
board air. 

Take these lines describing a winter walk at noon : — 


“ Upon the southern side of the slant hills, 
And where the woods fence off the northern blast, 
The season smiles, and has the warmth of May. 
No noise is here, or none that hinders thought. 
The redbreast warbles still, but is content 
With slender notes, and more than half suppressed. 
Pleased with his solitude and flitting light 
From spray to spray, where’er he rests he shakes 
From many a twig the pendent drops of ice 
That tinkle in the withered leaves below. 
Stillness accompanied with sounds so soft 
Charms more than silence. Meditation here 
May think down hours to moments, Here the heart 
_ May give a useful lesson to the head, 
And Learning wiser grow without his books.” 


If the religious element in Cowper’s poetry be distinctly 
Calvinistic, and rather gloomy,— poor, gentle-hearted man! 
the religious torments that he knew were rather caused by 
the weakness of his suffering body than by any real weak- 
ness of his intellect,—there is still in it that which I particu- 
larly desire to mark, the personal note, what we may call 
the modern feeling of intimate relationship with God, and 
not the coldly intellectual conception of Pope and his fol- 
lowers of the general but chillingly remote excellence of 
the order of nature. Some of Cowper’s hymns, expressing 
feeling of personal love and longing for nearness to God 
through Christ, are about the best in the language. 

There is an unwonted happiness (unusual at least in one 
for whom so often God’s love and merey were obscured by 
fears of the Divine wrath and impending judgment) in these 
lines, that start off with a kind of joyous exultation : — 


. 
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“ Sometimes a light surprises the Christian while he sings: 
It is the Lord who rises with healing in his wings. 
When comforts are declining, he grants the soul again 
A season of clear shining to cheer it after rain.” 


One likes to remember that this poor, tempest-tossed spirit, 
so often struggling in the darkness of utter despair,—a 
spiritual hopelessness that voiced itself in “* The Castaway,” 
in certain portions of “ Lines to my Mother’s Picture” and 
the terrible alcaics beginning 


“ Hatred and vengeance, my eternal portion,”— 


could now and then, at least, behold the “clear shining after 
rain,’ and rejoice in it. The picture of the millennium in 
“The Task” is more than matched for simplicity and beauty 
of expression in the familiar hymn on the future peace and 
glory of the Christian Church : — 


“ Hear what God the Lord hath spoken,” — 


which has the true lyrical quality in it; that is, it can be 
sung by people who have any vision of the Eternal Goodness 
in their hearts. While the 


“God moves in a mysterious way,” 


in spite of its being rather hackneyed, is, perhaps, one of 
the best of the hymns of its class in voicing one phase of 
the question of the Divine nature. A certain formality of 
form, an occasional lapsing into the stilted or conventional 
phraseology of his time, may easily be forgiven by one who 
sees in this broadening and deepening of the personal element 
in English poetry a sure prophecy of the natural piety and 
unaffected religiousness of our later singers. 

The religious quality in Wordsworth’s poetry is so essen- 
tially part and parcel of every verse he wrote that it is as 
difficult to extract it from particular lines as to rob the 
human body of blood and breath without destroying its life. 
Wordsworth’s nature was so eminently devout that religion 
breathes from almost every poem, as the rose breathes per- 
fume because it is its nature to be sweet. And it is of espe- 
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cial interest to all liberal-minded readers that the quality of 
this religious faith is essentially broad, liberal, humane. It 
is as different from the religion of Cowper as if centuries 
rolled between the poet of Olney and the poet of Grasmere 
Vale. It may be that there is even a certain pantheistic 
tendency in Wordsworth’s conception of the Infinite Spirit 
of the universe which breathes through all things. This, by 
way of illustration : — 
*T was only then 

Contented, when with bliss ineffable 

I felt the sentiment of Being spread 

O’er all that moves, and all that seemeth still ; 

O’er all that lost beyond the reach of thought 


Avd human knowledge, to the human eye 
Invisible, yet liveth to the heart.” 


Pantheism is undoubtedly a rock upon which any spiritually- 
minded man, in his revolt from the gross literalism of that 
theology which loves to picture God as definitely as it 
describes “the man in the next street,’ must now and 
then touch. When one leaves the painfully anthropomorphic 
conception of Deity in the “ Paradise Lost,’’— notoriously . 
the weak spot in the great epic (as there seems to be 
something fatally antagonistic between the spirit of theology 
and the spirit of true poetry),— who can hope to form any 
exact definition of the Divine nature? The Eternal Power 
in the world working for righteousness forever escapes from 
all definitions and all mathematical demonstrations. He is 
haply “most revealed when most concealed.” 

Theology glibly talks about Him with a whirlwind of 
words, but God is not in the whirlwind. Rather does he 
lurk in the vague, half-formed speech of some tender dreamer, 
so shy and fearful before the Divine mystery which he feels 
that he dreads to name it, lest its reality and beauty for his 
soul escape. As Mrs. Ward says in her admirable preface 
to Amiel’s Journal, The future does not belong to the certain 
people. 

Wordsworth’s pantheism is essentially that of our own 
Emerson, voiced in these characteristic lines : — 

4 
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“ As the bee through the garden ranges, 
From world to world the godhead changes ; 
As the sheep go feeding in the waste, 
From form to form He maketh haste. 

He is the axis of the star, 

He is the sparkle of the spar. 

He is the heart of every creature, 

He is the meaning of each feature. 

And his mind is the sky, 

Than all it holds more deep, more high.” 


Or perhaps we should better call this Transcendentalism, 
because every thought of God must always transcend 
human expression,— the poet’s faith, which, if lacking a little 
in orthodox form, more than atones for the want of a 
“body of doctrine” by a far larger body of clear spiritual 
discernment than goes to the making up of most so-called 
Orthodoxy. 

More important, at least more noticeable than this feature 
of Wordsworth’s religion, is his ardent faith in that which 
Channing preached with such intensity that it may fairly be 
considered the prime article in his creed, the foundation 
stone of Unitarian Christianity,— the essential dignity and 
greatness of human nature. And human nature with Words- 
worth, perhaps even more than with Channing, was some- 
thing real and vital and of very personal interest. The 
great leader of American Unitarianism, though he lived in a 
city, in the busy haunts and ways of men, was even more of 
a recluse than was he who dwelt in the silences “among 
the lonely hills,” with the peasant-folk of the Lake region. 
Channing, indeed, proclaimed with rare power the dignity 
and value of the human soul. But there was, it must be 
confessed, a certain fastidiousness in the man himself, which 
kept him slightly aloof from the common dusty ways of 
human life and thought. The “divinity that doth hedge a 
king ” was as nothing to the air of lofty spirituality that set 
apart this slight, delicate creature, who was to thousands who 
heard his flutelike voice ‘an embodied conscience.” 

But with Wordsworth the conviction that human nature 
was of divine origin, that the soul in man counted, whether 
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it were the soul of a beggar or of a monarch, was something 
based on actual observation, and intimate acquaintance with 
the humble denizens of his Lake country. He saw —if 
ever poet did—man as man, stripped of all adventitious 
robes of circumstance and environment, and honored him as 
the child of God. There was never such an apotheosis of 
common life as is to be found in Wordsworth’s poetry. 
Evidently, the poet described himself in the character of the 
Pedler, in the first book of “ The Excursion,” whose only 
passion was an “enthusiasm for humanity.” 


“ Much did he see of men, 
Their manners, their enjoyments and pursuits, 
Their passions and their feelings ; chiefly those 
Essential and eternal in the heart 
That, mid the simpler forms of rural life, 
Exist more simple in their elements. 
His heart lay open, and by nature tuned 
And constant disposition of his thoughts 
To sympathy with man, he was alive 
To all that was enjoyed where’er he went, 
And all that was endured. Hence it came 
That in our best experience he was rich, 
And in the wisdom of our daily life.” 


This deep “sympathy with man” is wonderfully manifested 
in such vivid pictures as the episode of Margaret in ** The Ex- 
eursion’”’; * Revolution and Independence,” better known as 
“The Leech Gatherer”; “ The Affliction of Margaret,” and 
many kindred poems. Here a new spirit has crept into 
English poetry, — not a fine talk about Humanity, like much 
of the writing of French enthusiasts or of some of the Pos- 
itivists, who would die for the race, but would not lift a fin- 
ger to help the particular waif or stray at their door, but that 
genuine belief in mankind which prompts the deepest inter- 
est in each individual man and woman and child, no matter 
how lowly or seemingly insignificant. 

It is true, as has been often objected, that the language of 
Wordsworth’s peasant-folk is not the language of ordinary 
laborers, tramps, and beggar-women. Even the poetic Lake 
region could hardly have produced this race of philosophic 
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pedlers and vagrants. When the wretched mother, in that 
most pathetic “ Affliction of Margaret,” fancies that her son 
may have been drowned, and now 


‘‘ Hast been summoned to the deep, 
Thou, thou and all thy mates to keep 
An incommunicable sleep ” ; 


or, again, these wonderful lines : — 


‘ Beyond participation lie 
My troubles, and beyond relief ; 
If any chance to heave a sigh, 
They pity me, and not my grief,’ — 


a distinction that would only be possible for a well-trained 
and cultivated person,— we know that this is not the exact 
language of the peasant woman he describes, but it is what 
Wordsworth’s own mind sees in the perhaps wordless or half- 
expressed. sorrow before him. If he were better than his 
creed, English poetry is the great gainer by his mingling a 
little of what Mr. Ruskin calls “the pathetic fallacy ” with 
what he absolutely saw and described. It is only in the bald 
literalism of “Peter Bell” and “Goody Blake and Harry 
Gill” that we regret that he followed too closely the rules 
he had laid down at the start. But just the same, in noble 
poetry or in poor verse, the heart of Wordsworth ever beat 
in unison with the great heart of humanity; and it may be 
that to his writings to-day is due very much more of the 
humanitarian movement of the age — the philanthropic and 
charitable work of our churches — than most of the philan- 
thropists themselves have ever guessed. 

If Wordsworth’s deduction of our faith in immortality — 
as in the famous “ Ode,” which Mr. Emerson has called * the 
best modern essay on the subject” — from our childish recol- 
lections of a former state of existence, after the style of 
Plato’s doctrine of reminiscence, be somewhat forced and 
fantastic (for it must be admitted that, if the child be “a 


philosopher,” he is a decidedly unconscious philosopher, and - 


for our belief in the “sober certainties” of the future life 
we are apt to go to those who have lived more years of ex-_ 
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perience and suffering), and though with the great poet, as 
with Dr. Bartol, the belief in immortality is “not a demon- 
stration, but a hope,” yet it is sure that one rises from any 
reading of Wordsworth’s solemn verse with a renewed faith 
in the verities of the after life. And this, because Words- 
worth bases that belief upon what our New England Tran- 
scendentalist assures us is the safest, perhaps the only safe, 
foundation for what must forever be a glorious “ hope,” and 
not a mathematical “ demonstration”: ‘ The ground of hope 
is in the infinity of the world, which infinity reappears in 
every particle, the powers of all society in every individual, 
and of all mind in every mind.” Because Wordsworth had 
such implicit trust in the Eternal Life that is in the world, 
in nature, and in the soul of man, he was sure, with the only 
kind of certainty that avails much, that the immortal life is 
inevitable for those whose lives on earth shared the inevi- 
tableness of nature, and of God himself. 

It may be noted, in passing, that such lines as these in that 
wonderful fragment — 

“ No motion has she now, no force, 
She neither hears nor sees, 


Rolled ’round in earth’s diurnal course 
With rocks and stones and trees — 


are evidently only an expression of a mood of the poet’s 
mind, not his general or invariable attitude towards the 
doctrine of immortality. Just as it would be conspicuously 
unfair to infer from these great lines of Arnold’s — 


“ Her cabined, ample spirit, 
It fluttered and failed for breath, 
To-night it doth inherit — 
The vasty halls of death ”’ — 


that the poet believed that these same “vasty halls of 
death” were some region of cold and gloom, a kind of dis- 
mal Hades, comfortless and drear, in which the poor soul 
was doomed to wander after mortal dissolution. ‘Though the 
world has produced a few genuine pessimists among the poets, 
—notably, Leopardi and Byron and Heine,— yet assuredly 
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despair is not the prevailing note with any of the world’s 
greatest singers. Rather does a royal good cheer, at least a 
solemn hopefulness, as in Wordsworth, mark those who sing 
the world’s deathless songs,— hope about God’s mysterious 
dealings with humanity, hope about the world, and a meek 
confidence that “ there’s plenty more of life when this life is 
over.” 

We must note the change in the religious attitude of 
poetry in the singers immediately following Wordsworth 
and preceding those of our own day. Shelley and Byron are 
the poets of revolt. They are railers against that form of 
religious orthodoxy which flourished then, as it flourishes 
now. They are the Tom Paines of poetry, shrieking out 
their abhorrence of every form of tyranny, particularly ec- 
clesiastical tyranny. The established, the old, the respect- 
able, is for them anathema! 

Perhaps it was inevitable that the charge of atheism 
should have been hurled at Shelley’s door. Every man who 
bows not down before the popular idol must run his chance 
of being called a heretic, or worse. Shelley was offensive in 
his denunciations, and scorching in his accusations. It is 
not strange that the heresy-hunters, who are not apt to be 
over-discriminating, failed to see that what Shelley sought to 
overthrow was not the idea of God, but the idea of a God of 
the low, anthropomorphic type presented by the creeds and 
churches. He made, perhaps, the very same mistake made 
by Thomas Paine, and by Ingersoll in our own day, of sup- 
posing that, if the Deity which happens at any particular 
date to be enthroned is not a true God, then there is no 
God atall. Read in the clear white light of modern scien- 
tific criticism and the study of comparative religions, much 
of Shelley’s poetry of revolt is more amusing than anything 
else. We are not greatly disturbed by his screaming. We 
read “Queen Mab” and *“ The Revolt of Islam,” to find in 
them other things than their theological protests. It is 
“The Skylark,” the “Ode to the West Wind,” that we 
think of when we name Shelley, and not his theological 
tracts ‘‘thrown into the form” of poems! 
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Take, for example, the well-known diatribe against the 
popular idea of Deity :— 


“ The name of God 
Has fenced about all crime with holiness ; 
Himself the creature of his worshipers, 
Whose names and attributes and passions change,— 
Seva, Buddh, Foh, Jehovah, God or Lord, 
Even with the human dupes who build his shrines ; 
Still serving o’er the war-polluted world 
For desolation’s watchword.” 


Or this characteristic passage from “ The Revolt of Islam”: 


“ Men say they have seen God, and heard from God, 
Or known from others who have known such things, 
And that His will is all our law, a rod 
To scourge us into slaves; that priests and kings, 
Custom, domestic sway, ay, all that brings 
Man’s free-born soul beneath the oppressor’s heel, 
Are His strong ministers ; and that the stings 
Of death will make the wise His vengeance feel, 
Though truth and virtue arm their hearts with tenfold steel.” 


Passages like these have a very familiar ring. They remind 
us of frequent outbursts of eloquence from the popular 
orator’s fulmination against that form of orthodoxy which 
sets up a tyrant fiend and calls him God. There is, in fact, a 
certain cheapness, a tawdriness, in effects like these. Doubt- 
less Shelley was sincere enough when he wrote such lines, 
full of hot indignation against the current forms of religion, 
wildly indignant also that he himself should be dubbed an 
atheist, while all the time he was conscious of possessing a 
far more spiritual form of belief than any enthroned in the 
churches. He did good yeoman service; but the vigorous 
blows he dealt fall to-day on thin air, and no one is greatly 
moved by the fantastic pictures he has conjured up. 

The same is true of Byron. ‘He taught us nothing,” 
says a later poet, “ but our souls have felt him,”’— felt him as 
we feel the thunder-shock that startles us, though we know 
very well that the real danger is not in that crashing noise, 
but in the keen flash that preceded it. There is, however, 
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a lack of moral earnestness in Byron’s verse which gives ita 
very different quality from that one finds in Shelley’s poetry. 
The author of “ The Revolt of Islam” was terribly in ear- 
nest. He felt that men were enslaved and their lives made 
miserable by the bondage of priests and creeds. Byron 
merely saw that much of the religion about him was a sham, 
and he took a fierce delight in exposing its insincerity. A 
satirist of manners and morality,— or immorality,— he could 
not avoid pricking all the theological bubbles that his keen 
eyes detected. 

There is not very much earnestness in the cynicism of 
“Childe Harold” or * Don Juan” or any of the gloomy cor- 
sairs and bandit chiefs who parade through Byron’s pages. 
There is a decided flavor of the cheap melodrama about them, 
and we always see their actions in the glare of stage foot- 
lights. Nobody now takes “ Childe Harold ” very seriously, 
while the ** Byronic melancholy” has passed into a synonyme 
for a certain stage of cynicism and religious questioning, 
which, like the measles and the whooping-cough,must perhaps 
be passed through, but which for all noblest minds will be 
rapidly outgrown. Even the gloomy Manfred —the English 
Faust, and Faust not improved as to intellectual seriousness 
—is only a shadow of the poet’s own bitter personality 
revolting against man and destiny and God. 

Let us note with a certain gladness that these Byronic 
forms of doubt or criticism or denial are very different from 
anything that we find in our later English poetry. (Unless 
we except some of the rhapsodical diatribes of Mr. Swinburne, 
who is here a follower of his demi-god, Victor Hugo, rather 
than of any more sober Anglo-Saxon model.) The Byronie 
period has happily passed, as sentimentalism must ever be 
outgrown by all healthy minds. Dashing cynicism or coarse 
abuse, brilliant sallies against men of straw, “states of mind” 
that could be effectually banished by letting ina little breeze 
of good common sense, have long been recognized as hardly 
consistent with that wholesome development of our human 
nature which is the ideal of the present day. In the end, 
only the poet who bases his singing on the spiritual facts of 
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life and the moral constitution of the universe can win im- 
mortality. Byron in his mad revolt against that universal 
order and his open defiance of the moral basis of things 


wrote his own doom. 
JOHN A. BELLOWS. 


NORTHERN ESTIMATES OF SOUTHERN LIFE 
AND AFFAIRS. 


The political revolution of the past year offers a favorable 
occasion for a fair consideration of the theme, ‘ Northern 
Estimates of Southern Life and Affairs.” 

The two journals of largest circulation in New England 
recently declined correspondence bearing upon the general 
development of educational and social affairs in Texas, on 
the ground of lack of interest in this class of topics among 
their readers. The great bar to a fair understanding of 
Southern life and affairs by the North is the preoccupation 
of the classes of people who are interested in such matters 
at home. For the past eight years, at midsummer, I have 
come northward from an eight months’ ministry of educa- 
tion through all the Southern States. Every year I am 
more strongly impressed with the fearful rush of life, the 
intense preoccupation, the almost insane absorption, of even 
the superior people in all these States. It is not sectional 
hatred or conscious prejudice which bars the way, half so 
much as this prodigious current of our new Northern life, 
flowing from the Atlantic to the Pacific, leaving everything 
south of a dozen border cities in a relation similar to a quiet 
New England county seen from Boston or New York. The 
mass of intelligent and thoughtful Northern people regard 
their Southern neighbors much after the same style as the 
mass of busy, prosperous citizens think of their country 
cousins, of whom they do not think at all unless special 
attention is directed that way. 

The railroad men and manufacturers now and then lift 
a window and show us a local Southern “boom,” or seek in- 
vestments by startling publication of Southern prosperity. 
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The rival politicians, from their opposite windows, give us 
a front or rear view of the solid political South. A few 
Northern metropolitan journals, opposed to national aid for 
education, have exhibited a transparency with a picture of 
Southern educational progress as illusive as the Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainment. The visiting military see glorious 
visions and dream ecstatic dreams over their champagne. 
The fashionable young lady from Néw York comes home en- 
chanted with her winter in New Orleans; while her more 
cultivated and womanly cousin, who teaches in the Southern 
colored seminary, has been treated to a view of the cool side 
of the social shoulder. The increasing multitude of Southern 
tourists bring-home the same kind of knowledge of the sub- 
stantial Southern people that the visitors at Newport, Sara- 
toga, or the White Mountains obtain of the permanent pop- 
ulation of those resorts. The “drummers” know the solvent 
traders and the good hotels. The clergy and editors of the 
three largest Protestant religious sects know least of all, 
and are in their judgment the least charitable of any su- 
perior class in the North. 

This paper is not an effort to antagonize these numerous 
partial estimates of a portion of our country now contain- 
ing eighteen millions of people, with future possibilities that 
baffle prophecy. After eight laborious years among the 
children and youth, the young parents and teachers, the 
educational public, and every variety of local official people 
in all the Southern States, I feel competent to present a 
series of views which may direct public attention to the only 
point where a fair judgment can be had of any people. 
Coleridge laid down the central canon of literary and artistic 
judgment in the maxim, ‘“*No man is competent to speak of 
the defects of a work until he appreciates its merits.” If 
attention can be drawn to some pronounced merits of South- 
ern life and affairs, there will be less danger, both from the 
chronic indifference of the multitude and from the occasional 
misleading glimpses of the partially interested observer. 

There are several deeply seated popular notions in the 
Northern mind concerning Southern life which must be dis- 
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posed of before we can face the most encouraging tendency ; 
as the loftiest peak of a mountain range is obscured to the 
traveller involved in the foot-hills and secondary summits 
that make its confusing environment. 

The first of these is the time-honored fiction that the lead- 
ing class of the South is now, or ever was, of better ances- 
try or in any way essentially superior to the corresponding 
class in the North. This is only claimed in respect to the 
five original Atlantic southern colonies. Wherever, in the 
North-west, South-west, or on the Pacific slope, the best 
blood of the nine north-eastern and these five southern 
Atlantic States has been tested in every form of rivalship, 
there has been no marked superiority,— the Southern man, 
perhaps, inclining more to public life and the Christian min- 
istry, and the Northern to the industrial and educational 
building of the new republic beyond the Alleghanies. Our 
Southern States can well dispense with all the glory which 
the small body of young bloods that represented the Euro- 
pean aristocratic orders in her early settlement have con- 
ferred upon her. The War of the Revolution disposed of 
that drift about as effectually in the Southern as in the 
Northern colonies. The solid men of the South who fol- 
lowed Washington were of the same stock and essentially 
the same sort of men as their compeers in the New England 
and Middle States. 

Up to this period, social distinctions were as sharply 
drawn in the Northern as the Southern colonies. Both 
were essentially English in their social structure. The fad- 
ing out of slavery in the North and its acceptance in the 
South as the permanent labor system was the chief cause of 
the divergence. Henceforth, the free school, church, press, 
and labor, and the flood of European immigration, rapidly 
equalized social conditions in the North; and their absence 
in the South as steadily concentrated power of all kinds in 
one of the smallest and ablest aristocratic classes in Chris- 
tendom. But the difference between Massachusetts and 
South Carolina in 1860 was largely the result of circum- 
stances acting upon essentially the same classes of people, 
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The thousands of New England and Middle States young 
men who went South before 1850 were as essentially South- 
ern in the war as those ‘to the manner born.” 

To-day there is no essential difference between the supe- 
rior class in the Southern and the Northern States, no 
greater dissimilarity than between similar people in New 
England, the North-west, and on the Pacific Coast. Each 
State and division of the Union can rightly boast of certain 
attractive social peculiarities and genial habits of its leading 
class that charm a stranger. For obvious reasons, the better 
sort of families in the South are now less able to “put their 
best foot foremost” than in the North; and prosperous 
people always more easily rise above great afflictions and 
old reverses. The Southern superior class, in proportion to 
the entire white population, is smaller, more bound together 
by intermarriage, more shy of outside complication, in pro- 
portion to the whole white population, than in the North. 
It is only fifteen years since three-fourths of the white 
Southern people have known the American common school, 
even in its imperfect present development; but, outside 
Louisiana and two or three border States, the white South- 
ern people represent the most solid body of English, Scotch, 
and Protestant Irish stock in the Union. Their uneducated 
masses are strangely like a similar sort in the British Isl- 
ands. The farmers of the great “Piedmont” country, the 
two-hundred-mile-wide rim that frames the vast central 
mountain world of the Alleghanies, are the same sort of 
people that we remember in our native town, in northern 
Massachusetts, fifty years ago. The phrase, “the poor 
whites of the South,” has no special significance outside 
the million people who inhabit this mountain realm, as large 
as the German Empire, and the far inferior drift that haunts 
the suburbs of towns, and lives from hand to mouth on the 
coast,— tramps too lazy to tramp. ‘There is nothing in the 
past or present constitution of Southern society that will 
prevent the development of the British stock in those States 
on the same line as in every State of the North. 

Similar to this is the theory, now vigorously worked, that 
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the old slave-holding class, the “ Bourbons,” are essentially 
unchanged by the events of the past twenty-five years, are 
the great reactionary power in Southern society, monopo- 
lizing its advantages, oppressing alike the white masses and 
the seven millions of negroes, and aspiring to the same con- 
trol of national affairs as before the war. In the first place 
there were not more than two of the eight millions of South- 
ern whites in 1860 in the slave-holding class, of whom, per- 
haps, two hundred thousand men represented the slave 
ownership. ‘Three-fourths of the present white population 
of the South have no hereditary instincts of the sort; and 
to them have come education, opportunity to buy land, invi- 
tation to immigration, and every stimulant that moves simi- 
lar people in the North. Three-fourths of the slave-holding 
families have never recovered from the financial wreck of 
the war. Many thousands of them have drifted into towns, 
and have lost all their local importance. Their active young 
men are leaving the old plantations faster than did the New 
England boys in our youth, swarming their own and the 
border cities, flooding the North-west, failing or succeeding 
with no reference to family relations. The girls furnish the 
majority of the teachers, considerable numbers teaching col- 
ored schools, and as fast as possible are thronging our 
Northern seminaries and pushing into every vacant indus- 
trial open door. 

The fact that Southern representatives in Congress, home 
(fficials, and the leaders in professional, educational, and in- 
dustrial life, are still largely from the class who were young 
officers in the Confederate army is a good deal the result of 
superior capacity. A country does not change its habit of 
leadership in a generation. But, more and more, this lead- 
ership everywhere is being contested by young men who 
have “risen from the ranks”; and, in the older States, polit- 
ical power is rapidly passing into the hands of the masses 
of countrymen, who were always outside the slave-holding 
class. But still the old superior class leads, not only in 
politics, but in every progressive movement. The common- 
school public in every community counts on these people 
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as surely as in New England. Indeed, in all reactionary 
movements, the two most conspicuous classes are the igno- 
rant rural white population and the men who were children 
during the dark years from 1860 to 1870 and entered life 
with meagre opportunities for education. 

On the whole, the progress of the South since 1865 is due 


more to the effort of the class that brought on the war than . 


to all other influences combined. The groanings of a few 
irreconcilables, the vaporings of a class of politicians and per- 
sons of the sort not unknown among ourselves, and the bad 
- manners of certain social exclusives pass for what they are 
worth there as everywhere. That the South is practically 
“solid” in politics, especially in the Gulf region, signifies 
that its twelve millions of average Anglo-Saxon people have 
not yet learned to adjust themselves to a political condition 
unparalleled in human history, where seven millions of eman- 
cipated slaves, of a race only known to them in slavery, were 
as the result of civil war suddenly invested with the full 
rights of American citizenship. A fair opportunity to turn 
round in a field so confusing will demonstrate anew the old 
Anglo-Saxon faculty of working out the best practical result 
amid difficulties that would plunge any other sort of men 
into helpless anarchy or hopeless despotism. 

Another realm of misconception is in the Northern estimate 
of “the Negro question,” including the Negro. For the 
past forty years, the American Negro has been the romantic 
American figure, not only at home, but abroad. No book in 
that period has touched so many people in Christendom as 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Nowhere, to-day, is the field for romance 
so ripening for the harvest as in the old slave States of this 
Union. But the times of this illusion are passing away ; 
and the American people are called to take off their colored 
glasses and look at the Negro as he actually exists,— seven 
millions strong, and multiplying like the leaves on the trees 
in the sixteen Southern States. 

It was inevitable that the Southern white man should dis- 
trust the capacity for American civilization of a people who 
three hundred years ago were entirely, and one hundred 
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years ago half, African savages; whom young people under 
twenty-tive have known only as freedmen; seven-eighths 
of whom still are practically illiterate, and the lower mill- 
ions in a condition only to be realized by actual contact in 
their daily life. On the contrary, it was inevitable that the 
Northern people, who wrought and fought for and achieved 
the freedom of the slave, should largely ignore the stubborn 
facts of race heredity, “ past condition of servitude,” and the 
thousand hindrances to any but moderate progress during 
the first generation after emancipation. Certainly, no ex- 
periment so hazardous was ever yet made in human history 
as the sudden emancipation and endowment with the 
greatest earthly responsibility —— American citizenship — of 
these people. That it has not ruined the South is an equal 
testimony to the capacity of the negro and the practical sense 
of the dominant race. 

Of course, the average Southern white man regards the 
Negro as a doubtful “annex” to the old Southern, and the 
average Northern white man thinks him a hopeful “ annex ” 
to the old Northern Anglo-Saxon, notion of society. But 
the idea is gradually making its way that the Negro is not 
an “annex” to anybody, but a peculiar man, endowed with 
certain qualities which, in “the good time coming,” may 
bring him into a fair relationship with other races,— now the 
latest comer on the threshold of civilization. The Negro is 
the only man that has come up to modern citizenship with 
no personal experience of the three furies of the Prayer 
Book,— war, pestilence, and famine. He lacks the virile 
experience of centuries of battling for his rights, and has 
had less of practical slavery and oppression than the masses 
of any European people. On the other hand, his period of 
bondage was the mildest and the most instructive and health- 
ful in history. The slave-holders were the superior class of 
their section; and, with ordinary exceptions, their handling 
of the slaves was in some ways an uplifting discipline. In 
half a dozen generations, these people learned the three 
fundamental lessons,— how to work, how to use the language 
and take on the religion of the most progressive modern 
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people. They were emancipated amid the applause of 
Christendom; have received more aid, of every sort, with 
boundless sympathy, than any other seven millions; and are 
entering upon their career in an age of light, Christian 
philanthropy, and miracle-working agencies of industry, in 
full nominal citizenship of the world’s greatest republic. 
The radical question with which the next generation must 
deal is not, What will the white man do with the Negro, 
but, What will the Negro do with himself, in this position 
which he occupies, at the end of the swift years that have 
made his career the most wonderful romance and the most 
signal Providence in modern times ? 

I do not propose to solve “the race question.” But I 
mark several tendencies full of encouragement for the out- 
come of this, incomparably the most difficult social and polit- 
ical problem now up in any civilized land. It is not, How 
can twelve millions of a superior class live with seven mill- 
ions of people doomed to perpetual subjection and inferiority ? 
but, How can they protect society from the awful risk of 
damage from its lower elements, while educating a race of 
freedmen for their permanent status of full American citizen- 
ship? On this line we mark such indications as these. 

1. No people in history, under similar circumstances, has 
made such gratifying progress towards republican citizenship 
as the Southern Negroes in the twenty-five years since eman- 
cipation. To-day there is no danger of hopeless poverty for 
the mass of industrious and temperate laborers; there is 
work for everybody; and $100,000,000, is a moderate esti- 
mate of their savings in twenty years. 

2. All predictions of a huge Negro exodus from the South 
are only in the imagination of interested speculators or 
wild theorists. The Negro is now a more confirmed ‘ South- 
erner” than the white man. He loves the country, has 
strong local attachments, easily makes friends, and is no- 
where so well off, on the whole, as at home. The bright 
boys of the old white families are leaving the open country, 
—thousands for the North-west,— wherever fortune beckons; 
and the girls follow, at the least opportunity. The other _ 
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day I met a good family, from an old South Carolina vil- 
lage, in Boston, looking up a situation to establish a board- 
ing-house for numbers of Southern girls now in the city. 

3. The Negro is to be lifted, finally, by his own superior 
class, like every other set of American people. His present 
exclusion from white churches, schools, and society, may 
work for his good by teaching him the one thing needful, — 
the American art of self-reliance. Indeed, his whole future 
depends on learning how to make his own way, not de- 
flected from the straight path by fear or favor. No body of 
superior young people in Christendom to-day has such op- 
portunity and responsibility as the superior young men and 
women of this race in the United States. They are the 
providential leaders of seven millions of their people, just 
entering on the civilized zone of their history, under greater 
advantages than ever hailed the advent of any race since the 
world began. On their wisdom depends the immediate 
future of this problem. And wherever I go in the South, 
this class of Negroes, who are working wisely, with long 
views, in the true spirit of Christian consecration, have the 
sympathy, respect, and support of the corresponding class of 
the white population. I know large numbers of these young 
folk who, spite of all hindrances, enjoy the acquaintance of 
a broader circle of good people than usually falls to the lot 
of white youth of similar ability and character. The friction 
between the races is almost entirely in the lower elements of 
both, manceuvred by violent and disreputable leaders. It is 
a marvel there is so little. While we denounce Southern 
society for what does appear, we forget how much mischief 
is prevented by the working together of the sober, order- 
loving, Christian people, of both races, in every community. 

4. In eight border States, indeed down to the “ black belt ” 
of the flat country, there is probably no more permanent 
tampering with the suffrage than has come from-handling the 
naturalized vote in many of our northern cities or in States 
like Ohio and Indiana. In the Gulf region, from Charles- 
ton to Texas, the Negro vote is brought out, solicited, 
bought and sold, in local affairs, like the temperance, com- 
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mon school, and other issues. Under the administration of 
General Beauregard, who opened the ball at Charleston, the 
city of New Orleans, this year, has its first experience of 
Negroes on the police. 

5. The real danger of the situation is the same that 
threatens a short-legged little boy, trying to keep up with 
his long-legged father, who drags him down street with no 
thought but to get himself in “on time.” The good fortune 
of the Negro is his contact with the least enterprising and 
most leisurely end of the American people in the South. 
Fifty years hence, life will rage there, up to its full possibil- 
ity in a semi-tropical clime. We can lose patience and 
temper with “our brother in black,” now the little child of 
Christendom, and postpone his destiny for a century ; or we 
can “slow up,” and bring to bear on his training all the 
forces of religion, education, and the new industry. We 
firmly believe the Negro is to become a valuable element of 
American life; and, if our Northern people could know him 
as he actually is, and, putting themselves in the place of 
their Southern neighbors, both learn to work together for 
his good, the gracious Providence that overrules the wrath 
and greed of man will be vindicated in his outcome in a not 
distant future. . 

When we talk of the New South, it is well to construct 
a physical picture of the country and the way of living 
and surroundings of its people. The sixteen States we call 
the South, with the South-western Territories, are an empire 
larger than civilized Europe, with resources for supporting 
in prosperity a hundred millions of people, but less de- 
veloped than any civilized land. At the centre of the old 
South is a splendid mountain and hill country, as large as 
the German empire, almost untouched, inhabited by more 
than a million of white people, often in the most primitive 
stages of industrial and social advancement. Its endless 
coast belt, for fifty miles and often more inland, is a great 
world of forest, with now and then a seaport or a village, 
largely peopled in its country districts by the colored and 
poorer sorts of white folk. The old plantation country, ~ 
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prostrated by the war, is slowly rising to its feet, but not 
yet firmly established in the permanent prosperity of its 
present occupants. The new Southern prosperity is in the 
steady growth of its upland agriculture, the development 
of a few dozen small cities and a few hundred growing vil- 
lages, the gradual growth of manufactures, mining, the lum- 
ber interest, the fruit, vegetable, and fishing industries. 
Beyond the Mississippi, from the Missouri River to Mexico, 
is the real agricultural new South, steadily growing, des- 
tined to a great future. But still this vast country is a 
rural district, nine-tenths of its eighteen millions of people 
sown sparsely over its broad spaces, or living in little ham- 
lets and the quietest of villages. 

In fact, three-fourths the Southern people are to-day liv- 
ing under the conditions of border life far more than the 
people of Dakota or any growing North-western Territory,— 
not on the quivering edge of an on-rushing current of emi- 
gration, but in the quiet of a country waiting its call to 
wake up after the fashion of the day. Scores of large 
counties have less than ten thousand people, with but one 
central village; and Virginia has not a quarter of a million 
people in towns of five hundred and upward. Three-fourths 
of the colored and almost a third of its white population 
are practically illiterate, whether able or not to do a little 
reading and less writing. Its superior class is widely scat- 
tered, not yet recovered from the overwhelming wreck of 
war, shorn of much of its old prestige, and, generally, too 
much absorbed in getting a living to hold in veheck the 
crude elements below. 

The virtues and vices of such a country are not those 
of crowded States, such as the leading northern common- 
wealths are becoming. We find all classes of people more 
distinguished for the ‘ old-fashioned” virtues of kindness, 
home attachment, hospitality, outward cbservance of relig- 
ion, a confiding habit, capacity for sudden enthusiasm, than 
in the North. The vices are largely of the violence that 
always goes with border life, in a country where men must 
often be a law to themselves, where justice is slow, and per- 
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sonal independence stimulated to the last degree, and the 
great American faculty of co-operation for good things feebly 
developed. But nowhere on earth is there a nobler, more 
courageous, persistent, self-sacrificing, and often broad- 
minded class, working for everything worth having, than in 
every Southern State. That it does not send more of its 
representatives to Congress or receive due acknowledgment 
at the hands of the political and ecclesiastical managers of 
the North, is its temporary misfortune. 

The vices of Northern city and village life with its prob- 
lems of European immigration, labor, and conflict of relig- 
ions, are in no way less dangerous than the corresponding 
perils of the South. While the press of Cincinnati was 
holding up to public execration the mountain lawlessness 
of Kentucky, forty murderers were in the city jail, and her 
court-house was wrecked by a mob, and, with its contents, 
went up in flames. The old intemperance of the South is 
being checked by the steady progress of moral suasion and 
local option. The Negroes are emerging from their slavery 
to the minor vices, and are getting the better of their most 
deadly infirmity,— unchastity,—in which they now are sur- 
passed by large districts of Continental Europe. 

In short, the South, after a two hundred years’ disastrous 
experiment of a concentrated form of aristocratic republi- 
can, is now thoroughly embarked in building a democratic 
republican, order of society. The frantic efforts of its reac- 
tionary class can no more arrest this tremendous drift than 
a levee undermined by crawfish can withstand the surge of 
the Mississippi at high water. There is just as much danger 
of the Catholic priesthood destroying the American com- 
mon school as of the Southern Bourbon squad shaping the 
future of Southern civilization. In either case there is 
plenty of noise, heated talk, local conflict on the surface; 
while below flows on the mighty tide of the new American 
civilization, which will sweep away every obstacle, from a 
communistic crank to an obstructive church or a reaction- 
ary political and social class, like a handful of whirling 
chips down stream, 
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The Northern public has first “ sighted” this movement in 
the new industrial life that is renewing the old and revealing 
new regions to the wondering gaze of the capitalist. But 
the thoughtful observer finds the most significant omen in 
the remarkable educational movement of the past fifteen 
years, beyond question the most significant and forcible of 
which the present generation has knowledge. Our college 
presidents come back from France, Italy, and England full 
of enthusiasm over. the establishment of the European 
people’s school, which has marked the mighty onward stride 
of those countries towards popular institutions. They for- 
get that England, after a thousand years of upper-story high 
culture, was only able, twenty years ago, to get on the ground 
her present unwieldy system of public instruction,—practi- 
cally a second-rate, lower class, elementary school, with a 
rate-bill attachment, free only to a pauper; while Virginia, the 
same year, rose up from the agony of civil war and, under the 
lead of Dr. Ruffner, the Horace Mann of the South, established 
the free American common school, in all its departments, for 
all classes and both races, and now offers four or five months’ 
annual instruction to all the children of the State. Every 
Southern State has “followed suit,” and within fifteen years 
according to its ability, has for the first time permanently 
established the common school. ‘To-day, perhaps sixty per 
cent. of Southern children, between six and fourteen, are in 
average attendance on common schools at least three months 
in the year. Almost every State has a normal school for 
teachers; every State a state University, with some measure 
of industrial education ; while the old time system of denom- 
inational schools, for the secondary and higher instruction, is 
better than ever before, and a much larger number of young 
men and women are studying in the North and abroad. A 
new literary life has sprung up, and our Northern colleges 
are re-enforced by numbers of brilliant teachers from this 
region. 

The assertion that the leading class of the South is 
opposed to the common school is only true in the same sense 
as in the North, where popular education is sustained by 
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the solid centre of society against the dissent of both — 


extremes. 

The great need now of the South for the education of its 
people is money. According to its means and under the 
circumstances, its $20,000,000 now expended represents more 
of sacrifice than the $100,000,000, given by the powerful, 
wealthy, and progressive North. After the arguments are 
all in, there is but one way in which the money can be found 
to give the present generation of Southern children the 
great American chance, a tolerable country common school; 
and that is National aid, wisely administered for a few 
years, to back the public school public, already taxed to its 
uttermost and almost unanimous in its urgent petition to the 
whole people. This will come as soon as the publie school 
public of the North realize the animus and elements of the 
opposition that now block the wheels at Washington. 

The common school is so common in the North that it is 
hard to understand that it is the nerve-centre of American 
civilization, with its tingling representative in every ex- 
tremity of the body politic. Everything in which Massachu- 
setts, New York, Ohio, California, differ from other great 
Commonwealths runs down to their system of popular in- 
struction,— not a subsidized medley of schools, like the 
English, or a vast system turned by a crank in the imperial 
palace, as in Germany, but a people’s seminary, supported, 
supervised, and every year renewed by the increasing vigor 
of the whole people. If any man doubts this, let him go to 
an old Southern town, which has just established a system 
of graded schools for both races. He will learn more of the 
making of a democratic republican State by living in that 
village three months, with free intercourse among its people, 
than by a year’s study of civics or pedagogy, with observa- 
tion of school life abroad. He will see how this common 
school, for the first time, has united the people outside of 
politics, overriding the sharp lines of social caste and secta- 


rian bigotry, taming rampant individualism, training the ~ 


children together in the beautiful ways of the new education, 
with such discipline in good morals, gentle manners, and all 
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the social amenities as never before was known; how it 
makes that village a centre of the higher civilization, bring- 
ing in new people, waking new enterprise, sending its 
teachers on summer visitations northward and abroad and 
its bright youth to college, binding the races together by 
the strongest human interest in the children, and bringing 
hope and ambition where despair and dulness had prevailed. 

In short, the Educational Movement is, to-day, the most 
notable fact in the South. It polarizes every institution ; 
it is silently shaping every department of life, and under its 
potent influence Southern affairs are adjusting themselves 
into harmony with advanced ideas of republican society. 
The partisan politicians, the sectarian leaders, the great 
journals in search of a sensation, the careless tourist, may 
not be suitably impressed thereby. But this is what is 
really going on in the most influential region of society ;— 
among the children and the younger people who will rule 
the South in the near future. It would greatly help toa 
good understanding between the sections, could the more 
thoughtful of our winter tourists spend more of their time 
in the real centres of the new Southern life. There are 
scores of pleasant towns where a group of good Northern 
visitors would be welcomed with the heartiest appreciation 
by the foremost people of a whole county, where the real 
tendencies of the new life could be studied, friendly rela- 
tions formed, and a fair impression received of the present 
order of things. The New South is not best seen from the 
piazza of a “ palatial hotel,” swarming with restless visitors, 
on the edge of a Florida everglade, with no movement of 
life in the desolate country around. — A little consideration 
of personal improvement and desire to be of service, in a 
modest way, would send thousands of tourists every season 
to those points where the real South can be seen at its best, 
with great advantage to a just Northern estimate of South- 
ern life and affairs. ; 

It is not wise, in a country like ours, to assume that the 
vast and complex work of building the world’s great repub- 
lie is to be the monopoly of any class or section. We are 
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indebted to the persistent Southern policy of our first half 
century for that steady accession of territory, through pur- 
chase and conquest, that gave us the mighty empire between 
the Mississippi and the Pacific. The old North-east led the 
free industrial, educational, and religious crusade that built 
the North-west. In turn, the North-west saved the Union 
by opening the Mississippi and marching from the moun- 
tains to the sea. What shall be the next crisis in the na- 
tional life it is perhaps too early to predict. But it looks, 
just now, as if our powerful, educated, and wealthy North 
was being driven into a conflict with the lower side of Eu- 
ropean civilization, and, between the labor demagogue, the 
communist, and the Jesuit, might have enough on its hands 
to warrant a prudent outlook for reserves in the day of trial. 
The time may not be in the far future when the solid Anglo- 
Saxon, Protestant, conservative South will be a welcome 
ally in a dozen great Northern States, now virtually in the 
hands of “the lower orders” in as many overcrowded cities. 
South Carolina may yet return to Massachusetts the good 
office of helping to bring her back to the Union, by coming 
up in true American style, to “the help of the Lord against 
the mighty” who are plotting, in our Athens, to establish 
a rule of priestcraft which is repudiated even under the 
shadow of the Vatican in Rome. It is deeply significant 
that every earnest talk with a thoughtful and broad-minded 
Southern man brings him to the suggestion ;— ‘“ Why can- 
not the upper side of society, North and South, work to- 
gether to suppress the evil, educate the ignorant, and save 
the Republic for all time?” Is it wise for those who rep- 
resent the future with us, to keep themselves out of elbow- 
touch with their neighbors who, in different circumstances 
and amid difficulties best known to themselves, are moving 
to the same objective point? It is with the hope that such 
may be the thought and act of our wisest and best, in their 
relations to the good men and women of the New South, 
that these words.of cheer and opinions deliberately formed, 
after extended and peculiar opportunities of observation, 
are here presented. 


Amory D. Mayo. ~ 
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THOMAS HILL GREEN.* 


It is a pleasing incident that the publication of Robert 
Elsmere should be followed at so brief an interval by the 
publication of a third volume of Professor Green’s works, to 
which is prefixed a memoir of the man and the philosopher 
written by a competent hand. For it will be remembered 
that Professor Green is one of the two friends to whom Mrs. 
Ward dedicates her novel, and that the Professor Grey who 
figures in its pages is evidently meant for him, certain 
expressions attributed to him being taken avowedly from 
Professor Green’s sermons, the only sermons that he ever 
preached or published, on “The Witness of God” and 
“Faith.” But for those acquainted with the later course 
of philosophical thought in Great Britain there was little 
need of any artificial or extraneous element to enhance their 
interest in a man whose position has been recognized as a 
leader of the Neo-Hegelian movement, whose edition of 
Hume, and whose Prolegomena to Ethics have demonstrated 
the keenness of his metaphysic, and whose personal charac- 
ter has had now for some years an honorable fame. 

He was born in the West Riding of Yorkshire, April 7, 
1836. The mother died young: the father, a man of whom 
the world knew little, was on a most happy footing with his 
children. The son inherited from him not only a ready 
sympathy with humble people and a strong tendency to 
politics, but also “the union of magnanimity, indolence, and 
bad digestion” which prevented him, in his son’s opinion, 
from not making more of himself. He was a Rugby boy 
from 1850 to 1855, doing himself little credit. He was 
constantly behindhand with his work and had insuperable 
objections to getting up in good season. His teachers found 
him indifferent and inert, but it was their fault as much as 
his. When he competed for the queen’s medal, the judges 
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liked his essay best, but gave the prize to another boy 
because his essay “came out of thirteen books instead of 
his own head.” While still at Rugby, he wrote to his 
father, ‘‘ The reason why most people think me idle is that 
I cannot think it right to devote myself to the ordinary 
studies of school and college, which, to me at least, are of 
very little profit; and hence the fruits of my labors do not at 
present appear, but I hope they will in due time.” 

His career at Bailiol, Oxford, did but repeat the leading 
features of his Rugby schooling. After two years of com- 
parative idleness, it required the sting of failure and the 
stimulation of Professor Jowett to bring him up to the 
point of “a first” in litter humaniores in 1859, but he only 
got “a third class” in law and modern history. Neverthe- 
less, he was elected a Fellow of Balliol, an honor which he 
greatly coveted, in 1860, and did his first lecturing there on 
modern history. A person who knew Clough tells Mr. Net- 
tleship that Green was much like him, but less dreamily 
indolent. Already in his student days he was an ardent 
politician, with a very special admiration for John Bright. 
The most striking feature in his politics, as in his general 
character, was a serious sympathy with the wrongs and 
sufferings of the poor. How little sympathy he had with 
the tinsel imperialism of Disraeli is shown by his exclama- 
tion in an essay on National Life: “ Let the flag of England 
be dragged through the dirt rather than sixpence be added 
to the taxes that weigh on the poor!” During our own 
Civil War, he was one of the understanding few whose 
sympathies were warmly with the North. He made 
speeches at Oxford and round about in our defence; he was 
in correspondence with his brother Fellow, F. W. Newman, 
on American affairs ; and he was mainly influential in rais- 
ing £500 at Balliol for the Lancashire sufferers from the 
cotton famine. With such views, he naturally regarded 
Louis Napoleon as “a successful brigand”; and, when 
Palmerston died, he could not pretend to be sorry, being 
persuaded that “he had done about as much harm as it is 
possible for an individual Englishman to do.” Whatever 
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distraction there was for him in the rival interests of politics 
and philosophy and religion, he put his whole self into what- 
ever he did. “It was because he saw in history the self- 
development of an eternal spirit, because he regarded re- 
ligion as the highest form of citizenship, because he believed 
reason to be at once the most human and divine thing in 
man, that he could be comprehensive without vagueness, 
elevated without loss of geniality, reverent without super- 
stition.” 

Wordsworth, Carlyle, and Maurice were his best English 
helpers. Fichte seems to have been chronologically before 
Hegel in his admiration. In criticism, he was powerfully 
attracted by F. C. Baur; and one of his abortive ventures 
was a translation of his Geschichte der christlichen Kirche. 
“A modified Unitarianism satisfied him well enough” in 
1861; but he signed the Thirty-nine Articles to get an 
M.A., and was probably kept out of the Church more by 
its system of ecclesiastical privileges than by its doctrinal 
tests. 

At length he settled down to work for a professorship, 
but it was long before the place and honor came. In 1864 
he accepted an appointment as assistant commissioner on a 
royal commission appointed to inquire into the education 
given in those schools which were not comprised in the com- 
missions of 1858 and 1861. A year went to this work; and 
it made him an earnest student of educational methods for 
the remainder of his life, speaking and writing on them 
with strong conviction and with wide intelligence. Among 
the miscellanies in this volume are two lectures on the grad- 
ing of secondary and elementary schools, and an address on 
the opening of the High School in Oxford, in which he had 
a lively interest. “To meet the aspiration of the few and 
raise that of the many” was the end towards which he 
worked. His views were generally those adopted by the 
commissioners in their report of 1868, but they were not 
carried out in a way entirely satisfactory to him. 

It was very possibly the lively sympathy expressed for 
the middle classes in his report on middle-class education 
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that led to his lecturing before the Edinburgh Philosophical 
Association on Cromwell and the English Commonwealth. 
These lectures also, four in all, are given in this volume. 
They are excellent reading, in a style convincing one that 
his obscurity elsewhere is a necessity laid upon him by his 
Hegelian metaphysic. Readers of Professor James K. Hos- 
mer’s eloquent biography of Sir Harry Vane would do well 
to read Professor Green’s lectures, if they suspect Profes- 
sor Hosmer of an undue worship of his hero. If the people 
of England should yet “wake and be hungry,” as Vane 
upon the scaffold prophesied they would, “they will find 
their food in the ideas which with much blindness and 
weakness he vainly offered them, cleared and ripened by a 
philosophy of which he did not dream.” 

The reference here is to the philosophy of Hegel, on the 
tide of which he was now fairly launched. His Oxford lect- 
uring, as tutor and professor, was profoundly influenced by 
Hegel through all its after course. Whether he lectured 
upon Hume or Kant or Aristotle, it was by Hegelian stand- 
ards that he tried them, each in turn. But he was too in- 
dependent and original a thinker to follow any leader with 
entire submission. His adherence to Hegel was less close 
than our own John Fiske’s to his master Spencer, to whom 
Green was eagerly opposed. Indeed, it would seem to have 
been the religious aspect of Hegel’s philosophy that most 
powerfully attracted him,—the idea that the whole world 
of human experience is the self-communication of an eternal 
and absolute Being, and that dependence upon and identity 
with such a Being is the source at once of the greatness and 
littleness of man. To the consciousness of a continual self- 
contradiction in ourselves between what we are and what 
we have it in us to be —a consciousness which reports the _ 
fact that we are fragmentary manifestations of the self-con- 
sciousness of God —is due our impulse both to knowledge 
and to goodness; and the contradiction is overcome in pro- 
portion as we think what is true and do what is unselfish. 

The relation of his religious appropriation of Hegel to his 
philosophical dissent from him comes out very clearly in his 
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review of Dr. J. Caird’s Introduction to the Philosophy of 
Religion printed in this volume. Hegel’s one essential aber- 
ration seemed to him to be his treatment of our philosophiz- 
ing as a movement of absolute thought; and Dr. J. Caird 
did not seem to him to make good Hegel’s lack in this re- 
spect. He had been too much overpowered by Hegel in his 
methods, though not in his conclusions. Hegel’s dialectic 
must set looser on the philosopher who shall commend his 
conclusions to serious and scientific men. It sat much looser 
on Professor Green himself. But it does not appear that he 
was able to commend it widely to such men. Already Pro- 
fessor Andrew Seth, the most brilliant of his followers, has 
fluttered the dove-cotes by a series of lectures, “* Hegelianism 
and Personality,” which argue the weakness of Hegel both 
in respect to the human and the divine personality. But 
the Neo-Hegelian and Neo-Kantian movements in British 
philosophy have justified themselves in obliging the Spen- 
cerians to step more cautiously. How far Professor Green 
agreed with the Neo-Kantians, Watson and Edward Caird, 
can be discovered in his reviews of their books, which are 
republished in this volume. 

In 1871 he married a sister of John Addington Symonds, 
whose studies of the Greek poets and the Italian Renais- 
sance have made him so well and favorably known. The 
next year he was re-elected to a Balliol fellowship, and con- 
tinued lecturing in Oxford with increased effectiveness until 
his death, April 26, 1882,— after 1878 as Whyte Professor 
of Moral Philosophy. His appointment was a tardy recog- 
nition of his great abilities, forced by these at length in spite 
of his religious radicalism and his political liberalism. The 
work of temperance reform engaged him deeply in the last 
years of his life. 

The sermons on “The Witness of God” and * Faith,” 
printed with other miscellanies (most of which I have men- 
tioned incidentally) in this volume, will attract a larger 
public than any other portions of the book, the memoir per- 
haps excepted, because of their relation to Mrs. Ward’s re- 
markable and impressive novel. He was a layman; but the 
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prophetic spirit in him was so strong that twice, in 1870 
and 1877, he availed himself of the custom of clerical tutors 
and addressed his men on the eve of their communion. 
These sermons are saturated with the philosophy of their 
author, and are somewhat obscure in parts, but in others 
they are plain enough and very fresh and strong. But in 
their final outcome they were little calculated to make men 
of the Robert Elsmere stamp. We have here the Professor 
Green who is faithfully represented by the Professor Grey of 
Mrs. Ward’s novel, where he distinguishes between the re- 
lations of clergy and laity to the forms and doctrines of the 
Church. A few passages will place his thought clearly 
before us: — 


The Christian ordinances are at hand for our refreshment; and, if we 
are wise, we shall not neglect them. We cannot afford to individualize 
ourselves even in respect to outward symbols. We do wrong to ourselves 
and them if we allow any intellectual vexation at the mode in which 
they may be presented to us to prevent us from their due use. 


This passage is from “ The Witness of God.” The following 
are from “ Faith” :— 


Inability to adopt the creeds of Christendom in their habitual sense 
—and in any other sense they are best left alone — need not disqualify 
us from using its prayers.... In prayer we need not ask whether our 
words are such as would be understood by others in the same sense as by 
us, or whether they convey a correct theological conception. They are 
not meant to be heard by men.... The fact that others who use them 
have beliefs as to historical occurrences which we do not share, need not 
prevent us from sharing with them what is not the expression of an his- 
torical belief, but of a spiritual aspiration. ... [Some] persons are much 
too apt to acquiesce in isolation as a necessary result of their opinions. 
It is rather the result of an obtrusion of their opinions, with which vanity 
and impatience have much to do. 


And so on; all of which seems to presuppose that the 
clergy who read the prayers and minister at the altars will 
not be affected by the critical spirit. For, if they should 
reach the conclusions of Professor Green, to which he in- 
vited his pupils, we should have a church without officiating 
clergymen, seeing that the clergy by his standards are de- 
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barred from using forms which are not real to them, and 
words which are not true. This kind of self-sacrifice seems 
to us doubtfully wise and good. Another matter that has an 
interesting bearing on Robert Elsmere is Professor Green’s 
indifference to the historical Jesus, whom Robert wished so 
passionately to reconceive. Professor Green had no confi- 
dence that he could be reconceived; and he preferred to 
evolve a “Christ,” having not the slightest relation to the 
Jewish Messiah, from those parts of the New Testament 
which are ideally remotest from the historical Jesus,— the 
Fourth Gospel and the Pauline Epistles. 

JOHN W. CHADWICK. 


THE WORKING ELEMENTS OF UNITARIAN 
CHRISTIANITY. 


The entire world of religionists is seeking for the truth. 
Their differences are those of method, but these may land 
two men worlds apart. The Protestant world is practically 
divided into two camps, the evangelical and the liberal. I 
have been frequently impressed of late with the thorough- 
ness and the consistency of the mass of orthodox believers. 
To the Church, as a whole, the malcontents and doubters are 
but the fraying edges of a seamless robe. In a way, there is 
something inspiring in the solidifying process now going 
forward in the orthodox ranks. It avouches the growth 
everywhere of honesty and intelligence. In spite of the 
Andover anomaly and the sporadic new Protestantism of the 
Review type, Evangelicism is closing in its ranks, becoming 
definite and positive. Ruling out the Episcopal Church, the 
mental aberrations from the normal type are mostly in the 
comparatively small Congregational sect, while the great 
Methodist and Baptist bodies are solid for the creed. 

Doubtless our mother Church here in New England, if in 
convention assembled to-day, would reaffirm the Saybrook 
platform, adopted in 1708, “for substance of doctrine.” 
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And so they have one aim and one method. It may narrow 
the outlook, as the occupation affects a watchmaker’s eyes ; 
but it wonderfully intensifies the perception of everything 
within the circle. The least flaw or deflection is apparent 
to the earnest, questioning gaze. The religion is that of a 
book, the Bible. This book is in the preacher’s hand. Its 
texts are at his tongue’s end. He expounds the Scriptures. 
The dogma, centuries old, is in the air. ‘The Bible is the 
religion of Protestants.” If the preacher can find a text 
which caps his argument, it is then nailed and clinched. 
From it there is no appeal. The book, as authority, is made 
the most of. Hearers are encouraged to keep it open and 
near them through the service. The insistence upon its 
dictum is sometimes almost painful, as it is foisted upon 
railway and steamboat service, littered into textual admoni- 
tion for hotels, and tacked to every little artistic device for 
birthdays or other festivals. It reminds one of the annoy- 
ing eruption of saints’ days in foreign places, and the in- 
numerous appellations of saints’ names on buildings and 
ways. But it is all earnest, straightforward, and conscien- 
tious. From the position taken, it is right. 

The teaching is that of revelation. All earnest evangeli- 
cal teachers say practically, “ Behold, I show you a mystery.” 
They have something to tell, a scheme to exhibit. They 
wish to enlist the affections, the understanding, the will of 
their hearers. So far as I can judge of them to-day, they 
have no part in that unhappy past which concerned itself to 
belabor religionists who differed from it. In the Methodist 
Church I heard no assaults on heretics. In orthodox churches 
I detected no jealousy of other denominations. There is a 
refreshing absence of cant in the live pulpits to-day. In its 
place is a vigorous manliness which sees the tremendous 
importance of time and the present duty. Of all dogmatic 
antagonism it sees the irrelevancy. It sees a world largely 
concerned with what is material, liable to believe all 
things so, a world plunged always in the half-eclipse of mortal 
sorrows, a world dragged down by the heaviness of its own 
sins; and it girds itself as best it may in its armor for the 
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quite sufficient, present task. It demands attention, assent, 
and some glow over an easily appreciable faith. Preachers 
exhibit a symbol. Men may look and live. They show a 
chart, a plan of the way which men must follow. They 
picture an experience of enlivening which the saved must 
feel. 

The teaching draws lines, mildly, but firmly. It would 
deem itself ungrateful if it did not. Hearers are not allowed 
to lose sight of the fact that it is the Evangelical Protestant 
Church which teaches these things. The children are trained 
in the pronunciation of a shibboleth more or less long, which 
is strongly impregnated with Evangelicism. The preachers 
cannot open their pulpits to men who will not teach both a 
Biblical faith and the plan of salvation as imperative and 
necessary. I respect their reluctance. What are courtesy, 
neighborliness, uprightness, and culture, beside the majesty 
of an honest conviction and the needs of immortal souls? 
I thank these frank natures which stand out in the light 
where their position is clearly understood by God and men. 
To expect of them compromising civilities is to invite them 
to weaken their self-respect, to reduce their manhood. 

And this faith, which understands itself and knows its 
purpose, has a generous support. We have a reputation for 
generosity: we might well take a lesson of our orthodox 
neighbors. The faith which empties the pocket must first 
have touched the heart. We have been afraid of offending 
men, and so have forgotten to “lend to the Lord.” We forget 
that the more men give, the more they wish to give, and that 
what they sacrifice most for they love most.* And so the 
orthodox party stands, vigorous, honest, consistent, facing 
its own work, having no time nor disposition for side thrusts ; 
and it clears away a great deal of haziness in their path and 
ours to haye it so. If we are as earnest as they are, we shall 
set to work, not as antagonists, but as generous rivals, know- 


*An evangelical church, not a hundred miles away, about matched in financial 
ability with its liberal neighbor, gives, habitually, without self-consciousness or trum- 
pet-blowing, about ten times as much as the Jiberal church, for religious work out- 
side its own parish limits. I think the case is not exceptional. Our conceit of munifi- 
cent giving as a church or churches is overblown and gone to seed, 
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ing in whose hand is our life; and, surely, if ever men could, 
we can afford to be generous. 

There is nothing strong, earnest, nor free in that blurring 
of distinctions to which some of our men are prone. It is 
unfair to others, it is stultifying to ourselves. If Unitarian- 
ism is not swt generis, then let us go over to the larger party, 
the more perfect organization, and the ancient belief. Let 
us throw up pretence and go to work. I believe that we 
differ essentially from Orthodoxy. When it draws lines, it 
leaves out vast areas of life which we, as religionists, count 
in. In fact, the elements of a working Unitarianism to-day 
are somewhat foreign and strange to the motive powers of 
Orthodoxy. We are on different lines and have espoused 
different methods. Our working elements are such as no sect 
has ever had the temerity to use. We are not a sect witha 
set of doctrines which we wish to place. Essential Unita- 
rianism is vigorous in the English Broad Church; it makes 
generous place for itself in many ethical organizations; it 
holds many individuals in the older churches. Unitarianism 
is an attitude and a movement. We can no more tell you its 
limits or prescribe its future course than we can picture the 
blowing of the west wind or the rise of the tide. “ The 
spirit maketh alive”; and we feel surer every day of the 
sort of aliment which our movement demands. 

Fhe elements of our growth are our working elements. 
The first one is God. ‘In God we have our being.” Even 
in an external fashion, this is manifest. Worshippers in the 
popular churches may be surprised that our people should 
sometimes find their services irreverent. We know that 
they are not intentionally so, but we are grieved at their 
exclusion of God from their acts of worship. It is easily 
possible to attend church in the popular assemblies where you 
will not hear the name of God from the beginning to the end 
of the service. He is shut out from the lesson, the hymn, 
and even the prayer; and visitors have been shocked again 


and again to see the Almighty so bowed out of his universe, ~ 


—God, in whom we live and move and have our being, with- 


out whom we are nothing and can do nothing; God, the _ 
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source of all good, unmentioned and unsought! I knew a 
verdant fellow who visited Niagara, and after scanning its 
waters reported it as “ quite a pretty sight.” And I have 
known men and women of masterful mind, who have jour- 
neyed far o’er land and sea to sit at the feet of the majestic 
torrent, and it has been necessary for them to gaze day by 
day upon the mighty wonder before they could take the 
grand conception in. I hear of tourists who, with idle 
chatter and essential lunch, infest the sublimest regions of 
the Alps; and I know the bracing reverence of Coleridge’s 
rhapsody when he beheld the vale of Chamouni. God was 
the beginning and end of his theme; and something of that 
happy, holy zest which rapt him there is ours, now and here, 
in our greatly re-enforced consciousness of God. It is the 
inspiration of our hour. How our men falter in essaying to 
name the more than ever unnamable, how often the over- 
whelming revelations and betrayals of his nearness in these 
later days render them speechless with joy, how far soul and 
sense in frequent and happy corroboration of his universality 
steep the whole man in a chastened consciousness of our 
littleness and God’s sufficiency, [ do not know. But I do 
know that we have no anthropomorphic Jehovah, no dog- 
matic deity,— “a god up aloof, like a picture on a roof,”— 
no Christocentric god of modern apology, no absentee lord 
whose infrequent comings make his weary withdrawals the 
more painful; but rather the God of Jesus, who is spirit, 
life, intensely and universally communicative, revelator now 
of worlds before unknown, the world of small things more 
wonderful than the great, the world of history which is no 
fable agreed upon, as in our quarrying we do its leaves un- 
fold, the world of man where new moral segments of growth 
continue to amaze an unbelieving world; and this God does 
find spontaneous praise in our Church from the rising of 
the sun to the going down thereof. 

Ours is the same consciousness which made Spinoza God- 
intoxicated, now understood by many and leading us to see 
that the Unseen only is the Eternal. We know that this 
God is in all things, not because some book says so, but 
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because we find him. And those who seek him most zeal- 
ously and reverently are most sure. Not the tiniest life can 
be accounted for on any supposition less than God. Let 
man’s skill dissect and analyze to the finest, thinnest film of 
separation, and then for any synthesis the unknown and im- 
material must be invoked. The great scientist, with utmost 
wisdom and sincerity, on the highest Alps, woos the remotest 
possibility of life from material combinations, in vain! How 
profoundly indebted are we to the thought-compelled pioneer 
who found out for us so much! Men go now into the dark- 
ness and the cold of a darker and colder than arctic night, 
and we pelt them with epithets for being so circumstanced, 
when they are painfully working out the world’s problems 
for us. Carlyle calls the Book of Job the grandest thing 
ever written with a pen. Our age sees the same tragedy 
paced out with human thought, will, and affection in the 
furnaces of scientific research. Nor are the comforters lack- 
ing, who stand around and say, Where is now thy God? So 
far, all discoveries have converged to throw light, “ the 
white light which shines upon a throne,” on to the fact of 
theism. Never was the world so sure of God. The ancient 
deities, including early Christian conceptions, to alert minds 
nowadays “come like shadows, so depart.” 

There is now no one way to God. Our medical friends 
have a method of exclusion, by which they sometimes deter- 
mine the nature of a disease. Our religious friends used to 
find God by a similar method. They recited a long list of 
places where he was not. Our method is the reverse of this. 
There is no way of honest, persistent searching wherein men 
will not find God. The process for finding health — whole- 
ness (or holiness) — is the opposite of that process which 
determines disease. Take any mathematical law or physical 
law or virtue dear to you, and you will find that its line has 
gone out to the end of the world, and that its origin and 
main sustenance are in the invisible. 


John Weiss said, long ago, “'The flood of Christian sym- — 


pathy started in the first course of a barbarian’s tear.” When 
you touch an infantile virtue, you can no more account for 
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its quality than the catalogue of ascertainable forces could 
account for a baby or a flower. You can only determine the 
method of its advent; and, if that method is inclusive of all 
life, you would paralyze your religious conclusions if you did 
not advance towards them by the same broad way. The 
Christian Union newspaper of Sept. 20, 1888, says, ‘“‘ We 
believe in a God manifesting himself peculiarly and excep- 
tionally in one phase of national life, one phase of human 
literature, and one individual and exceptional personality.” 
You see it follows close the narrow way, “and ever shuns the 
broad.” It has the courage of its convictions. It dares to 
argue for a partial god to whom most of the world’s people 
are cast-aways. Have you the courage to assert a deity more 
conformed to those sterling qualities which are the hope 
and reliance of all men everywhere,— justice, truth, mercy, 
and love? ‘Nearness to this God is nearness to the facts of 
life and nature,” as Mr. Chadwick tells us. This God-con- 
sciousness pledges to us the unity of the universe, the one- 
ness of thought, the kinship of character. It thrills us with 
a sense of inevitable security ; and, while languishing hosan- 
nas anticipate the repose of Abraham’s bosom, we know that 
round about, now, are the everlasting arms. ‘ We see God’s 
truth in new proportions,” to quote Robert Elsmere. We 
are told that to leave the sinuous, attenuated thread which 
holds the life of the popular religion is to find everything 
uncertain. On the contrary, the verifications of the*larger 
faith are a thousand to one as compared with the old. It 
makes room for a more absolute trust. It inculcates a more 
perfect incarnation. It necessitates a more general co-opera- 
tion of man and God, such as Jesus prayed for. To quote 
Elsmere again, “God is in all life, in all thought. The 
thought of man is one continuous revelation of God. Seek 
God in your own soul, in the constant verifications of experi- 
ence, in the life of Christian love. All things change, but 
God remains.” I declare that this conviction, this “ con- 
science of mind,” is a working element of our Unitarian 
Christianity. What the primal earth-elements are to the 
steamer carried by fire and water across the sea, what that 
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mysterious electric fluid is to Edison in his tireless devotion 
and marvellous discoveries, such our grand thought of God 
is to us. It is worth while to have lived in this present, 
to feel, with our hands on the pulses of nature and our 
hearts beating close to man’s, that 


“ Palpitates the veil between, 
With breathings almost heard.” 


Not ours are fluttering fears lest earthly props fall. We can 


“ Be like the bird, which, pausing in her flight 
Awhile on boughs too slight, 
Feels them give way beneath her, and yet sings, 
Knowing that she hath wings.” 


Next to God, our inspiration is Man. The world to-day 
is fuller of thinking men, who steady their thought by 
the compass conscience, while they steer life over emotion’s 
rising and falling waves, than ever before. The world was 
never so full of men in touch with its moral interests. Were 
it not so, the balance of power throughout our civilizations 
would not be in the hands of sobriety and order. Jesus 
trusted his greatest work to men. Did he not say, “ My 
peace I leave with you”? God is in the aggregate of human 
character and experience. If nothing is ever lost, nothing 
dies: the sanctity and the sacrifice of generations gone are 
with us yet. The evil is dregs. The spirit always rises, 
lives. Many old-time vices are becoming obsolete ; but the 
older virtues mostly remain, and fairer, more unselfish ones 
greet every new century’s light. Asour worship without God 
would be a day without a sun, so our service lacking faith in 
man’s native inclinations would be a farmer’s year without a 
summer. With our belief in God’s spirit and God’s life, the 
ordinary belief in him seems merely a veneration for a fos- 
silized foot-print. With our reliance on man, the ordinary 
suspicion of God’s image seems like an attempt to charm 
men by putting a detective on their track. 

The other great factor in life, which must be reckoned 
with, as for or against our religion, is Nature. ‘There are 
those who will tell you that a return to nature is a return 
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to cruelty and sensuality, but the difference is in the spirit 
which returns. There is in nature much that is hard and 
coarse. ‘These conditions seem essential to the world’s de- 
velopment. Greed in animals may become prudence and 
thrift in men. It suffers a change under the new force, 
mind. Self-preservation, become the first law of man-nature, 
stands sentinel over the encroachments of dishonor. Free- 
dom to act in the beast may give us “nature red in tooth 
and claw with ravin”; but the same nature, farther on, sets 
forth the dogs of war to run down iniquities, and “the 
strength of the strongest battalions” gets a baptism. Mon- 
taigne tells us, ‘“ By how much the soul is more empty and 
without counterpoise, with so much greater facility it dips 
under the weight of the first persuasion.” 

What a false, suspicious, and unfaithful religion men have 
contented themselves with! It tells you that the natural 
development of what is in you when you are born ripens into 
corruption and death. So any charity which you exercise, 
love which you feel, or truth your life may illustrate, is a 
mockery to the God of all, because such virtues can be only 
spurious when claimed as your own: “an evil tree cannot 
bring forth good fruit.” A Methodist minister told me that 
the rectitude and honesty of Unitarian merchants in Boston 
proved “a puzzle and a stumbling-block to his people.” 

And yet vice is impossible among animals and the lower 
creation. Man can fall the lowest as he can climb the 
highest: so he makes a depth of corruption and a death 
“which nature never made.” How strange it is that animate 
and inanimate nature is full of self-sacrifice! The floral 
world spends its most beautiful energies and climbs its 
supremest heights of achievement of form and color for man. 
In your winter bins, the fruits and vegetables on which you 
feed avouch the sacrifices of branches and vines whose in- 
cineration makes the soft, ascending plumes of our October 
days. Up among the icebergs, where human blood flows 
sluggishly, the polar bear deliberately places her body be- 
tween the marksman’s bullets and her cubs, and the seals 
with human eyes plead with the sluggers for their little ones. 
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Man returns to nature when he returns to spirit. He is 
saved by the simplicity and straightforwardness of nature. 
The laws of the natural world are the laws of spiritual 
growth. Many a domestic tragedy, many a solitary despair, 
owes its poignancy to the artificiality of the creeds. Why 
cannot men trust the Creator? Down on the ocean beaches 
where there is an undertow, the bathers who proceed tim- 
orously, slowly drawing one lagging foot after the other, 
every moment apprehensive of harm, are liable to be caught 
by that undertow just as there is depth enough for real ser- 
vice; and they are beaten and twisted about in the stony 
jaws of the shore, and then flung out, limp and dizzy, where 
“the cruel, crawling foam” swathes them mockingly. But 
who runs with joy to the brine, and has confidence in the 
limbs which nature gave him, and with conscious strength 
and clear-eyed faith dashes into the waves, he strikes out 
above and beyond the tripping snare of the sea, and exults in 
his freedom, while he is braced and invigorated by every 
motion and delight. 

The final and the clinching element of Unitarian Chris- 
tianity is our Faith. By faith I mean always confidence. 
One of our men calls ours “a daring faith.” It is affirma- 
tive. Beliefs of a narrower stripe are purging themselves of 
extraneous contentions and doing honest work. We must 
press forward in our broader road. Surely, men who say with 
Paul, ‘ Now are we the sons of God, heirs of God, joint heirs 
with Christ,” and with Jesus, ‘* Now is the day of salvation,” 
and “ The kingdom of heaven is within,” — we who are per- 
suaded that we detect an immanent God in the life of flowers 
and animals and our own healthy bodies,— we ought to pour 
the clearest, warmest rays of truth on to the moral and 
spiritual problems of our time. 

True, our faith has vo definitions along whose impacted 
road you may securely tread. If that is an advantage, it is 
with our evangelical neighbors. As you can order here in 
New England a house all shaped and hewn and fitted per- — 
fectly together to be put up where you like, you can also be 
furnished a plan of salvation logical and complete in its — 
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smallest details. But, as perhaps you cannot get into the 
door of that house, you may be pleased to listen to the shrill 
call of a faith which shows you only aroad. Said Gideon 
of the old time, “ He that is fearful and afraid, let him go 
back from Mount Gilead.” Said Garibaldi, of the new time, 
to his soldiers: “I promise you hunger, cold, fatigue, wounds, 
death. If unwilling to meet these, go back!” We tell you 
of an unbroken forest, of trees to fell, of a house to be 
shapen. None of us may live to see its future grand pro- 
portions: we are to lay its foundations and trim its timbers. 
None but men of sturdy convictions can fill our rank and file. 
We believe, with Robert Elsmere, that “faith which is not 
free, that is not the faith of the whole creature, body, soul, 
and intellect, is a faith worthless to God and man.” 

These are working elements,— God, man, nature, faith ; 
but we must give them way. They are working because 
they are living elements. And there is no true life without 
work. We are in “the stream of tendency” where we can 
“see clearly and think straight.” Shall we not permit our 
souls to flow out with it, and so animate all the phases of our 


lives ? 
A. C. NICKERSON. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


EPIPHANY. 


The visit of the Wise Men of the East to Bethlehem has come, 
in our modern way of looking at it, to be simply a bit of imagi- 
native poetry which a childlike fancy once brought to glorify the 
obscure tradition of the birth of Jesus. We have forgotten even 
the astrological beliefs it grew out of. The heavens are inter- 
preted to us by astronomy, no longer by astrology; and the stars 
in those far-off spaces speak to us of a celestial order, not of terres- 
trial destinies. But it was a beautiful and noble belief while it was 
real,— as it is held now, in a literal and childlike way, by the vast 
multitude of Christian believers, who do not even know what doubt 
or criticism means. To them, this fringe of poetry about the 
gospel story means more, and is far more inspiring, than the words 
of Jesus himself,— which are the gospel,—in which he speaks of 
mortal destinies and immortal hopes. In that superb cathedral 
at Cologne one shall witness, on the set day, the “ procession of 
the Three Kings,” types (it is said) of Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
who in popular fancy were the wise men of the East,— their 
bones kept there in a carved and gilded casket, which is borne 
with great reverence to receive the homage of the faithful. 
What was more significant than that staring or adoring crowd, 
I saw on one such occasion a father kneeling in front of the 
shrine where that rich casket is kept,— apparently a man of culti- 
vation and of the world,— devoutly explaining to his little boy 
the ancient story. So the old faiths live, even in that bleak Teu- 
tonic atmosphere. 

A childlike and unconscious poetry is sometimes strangely ful- 
filled as prophecy. The isles of the farthest East, which fifty 
years ago shut out all breath of Christian nurture as if it were 
a pestilence, show just now the most touching and childlike 
openness to receive anything that bears however remotely the 
flavor of the name Christian, It is but a few years since a very 
wise and eloquent man from a far more distant East than the — 
gospel legend hints was among us, declaring with an energy and 
splendor of speech which we have never heard surpassed the new 
homage that he and his fellow-believers — Hindoos, taught in the _ 
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traditions of a far more ancient faith — pay now to the name of 
the great teacher and prophet of our Western world. He left us 
too, on record, his own exposition of “the Oriental Christ,” — in- 
sisting that the real Jesus was an Asiatic by birth, and so must 
needs be better known to the Asiatic mind by innate sympathy 
than he possibly can be to the Western mind with all its appara- 
tus of instruction. “I feel him nearer in my heart,” he says, 
“and deeper in my national sympathies. Shall I not rather say 
he is more congenial and akin to my Oriental nature, more agree- 
able to my Oriental habits of thought and feeling? Is not 
Christ’s native land nearer to India than to England? Are not 
Jesus and his apostles and immediate followers more akin to 
Indian nationality than Englishmen? When we hear of the lily 
and the sparrow and the well, and a hundred other things of 
Eastern countries, do we not feel we are quite at home in the 
Holy Land?” 

It may be that some of us have felt the force of certain phys- 
ical resemblances like these, in the arid highlands and among 
the low-walled old Spanish villages of California. But we may 
fancy, too, that there is something in the political condition of the 
THindoos — a proud, old, cultivated race, held in hopeless subjec- 
tion to a power that is ruder, more unscrupulous, and practically 
irresistible — which makes it easier for them to understand how 
those Galileans, simple in manner, but fiery at heart, looked for 
deliverance from the Roman yoke, and how they were taught by 
Jesus to lean on no arm of flesh and blood, but to trust a Power 
that works unseen and seek a kingdom that comes not with ob- 
servation. To us, on the other hand, Christianity comes as an 
historical religion ; and the many shapes it has taken on its way 
down to us help obscure that primitive simpler form in which it 
still comes easiest home to the Oriental heart and fancy. 


“JESUS BROUGHT BACK.” 


Our readers know something of the rare clearness, precision, 
and directness of Mr. Crooker’s style, which goes to its mark as 
straight as a rifle-ball. We recommend them to see for them- 
selves how well these qualities are brought out in the chapters of 
his little book,* which as a manual or summary of the points it 


*Jesus Brought Back: Meditations on the Problem of Problems. By Joseph Henry 
Crooker. Chicago: A. C, McClurg & Co, 16mo. pp. 214, 
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treats can have few equals. Mr. -Crooker never writes without 
a distinct and practical aim: for this, and what we must call the 
crowning grace of manliness, he has won a degree of success, 
of influence, and of authority remarkable considering the short 
period of his service among us. It is a piece of genuine good 
fortune that he should have met in just this way the demand of 
doubtless a large and increasing class, to know, in brief space, 
just what are the results of criticism widely, if not universally, 
accepted among us, and just on what authority they rest. This 
convenient volume helps in both ; and so we welcome it not for its 
critical or literary merits alone, but as an independent worker in 
our field. Both these aims are met: the first, in a series of five 
chapters of the clearest of exposition, having for their topics the 
Old Testament and Messianic prophecies, the Composition of the 
Gospels, modern conceptions of the Work and Character of Jesus, 
the Glad Tidings, and the Ministry of Jesus to-day; the sec- 
ond, by lists of accessible authorities in English (including trans- 
lations) prefixed to the several chapters, which put the reader 
in possession of a sufticient guide to a course of liberal education 
in this department of theology. (The only error which we have 
observed in these pages is the oversight of “thirty-seven” in- 
stead of “twenty-seven” on the 37th page.) For advanced 
classes of learners, such as are forming in so many of our congre- 
gations, it must be invaluable. 

It is possible that some readers may be led by the title into a 
misunderstanding of the real character of the book. We hasten 
to assure them that these capital chapters are not “ meditations ” 
at all, in- the common sense of that word, but admirably clear, 
forcible, and conyinced statements of certain results of recent 
Biblical criticism; and that the subject-matter is not treated as 
“the problem of problems” at all (which phrase is by common 
consent reserved to the mystery of the universe and of life in 
general), but as a very realistic and helpful study of historic fact. 
Of course, there is a period of study when this particular line of 
inquiry will seem to imply all that tremendous meaning. Then, 
too, Jesus is “brought back” by rational and analytic process to 
the sober comprehension, not by the synthetic or sympathetic 
imagination, which belongs to quite another class of composition: 
in short, the way is made broad by which he comes back to us in 
these latter days. In what he has really attempted, Mr. Crooker 
has taken the safer and more excellent way, 2 
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THE ANGRY CRY. 


When Lord Bacon said that “ Revenge is a kind of wild jus- 
tice,” he may have meant a disparagement of the passion in 
calling it “wild,” and then again he may have meant the use or 
possibly the need of it in calling it “justice.” At all events he 
must have meant to convey a warning. The world-famous illus- 
tration occurs at once, in that wild act of fury in the first French 
Revolution, by which, almost in a night, those hundreds of 
homes, which represented what was most lovely, refined, virtu- 
ous, and hospitable throughout France, went up in flames, a vast 
burnt-offering, to appease the wrath which centuries of misrule 
had engendered in the hearts of the peasantry. It is easy to see 
it as an act of blind revenge; it is a harder and slower task to 
learn how it opened violently the way for a little nearer approach 
to social justice than class pride would ever have permitted but 
for that one awful catastrophe. Something like that the Psalm- 
ist must have meant, when he told how the Lord makes the 
wrath of man to serve him. 

As a matter of society and politics, one is now and then ap- 
palled at the angry cry of the labor-battle; still more, at those acts 
of blind ferocity by which some men think to avenge the imagi- 
nary wrong, that other men have wealth while they have not. We 
say “imaginary wrong”; for nothing is clearer, as soon as we 
think of it, than Professor Thorold Rogers’s axiom, that it is the 
function of wealth to provide steady work, sure pay, and uniform 
prices (so faras such things can be had) for those who need them 
most. Wealth, that is to say, used as Capital — when it becomes 
the one great steadying force in industrial society; so that the 
direct effect of its increase is to raise wages, to lower interest, 
and, in general, to make the whole machine work more easily and 
kindly. And Professor Rogers adopts the homely simile that 
Capital and Labor-are like a pair of shears,— effective when they 
cut together, and helpless when apart. 

These smooth sayings, however, do not always meet the case 
when it is reflected in the mirror of human passion, or when the 
misery that haunts in the shadow of wealth seems to give them 
the lie. It comes then to be more than a matter of economy in 
politics; for the bitter sense is caught up by the moralist, who is 
apt too hastily to find guilt where there is only blundering or 
misfortune, and so to reflect a revolutionary temper which bodes 
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only mischief. It is not the political economist, it is only the 
moralist, that we have to do with now. He needs sometimes to 
be reminded that the mere possession of wealth is not guilt, and 
the only service a rich man does is not when he gives his wealth 
away. One of the earlier Boston millionaires said once to his 
minister that every dollar he had given away, as far as he could 
see, had done mischief by encouraging laziness and the habit of 
dependence; while every dollar he had laid by he knew had 
done good by paying out wages where they were most needed 
and best earned. This particular gospel, it is true, does not need 
to be preached much to rich men, who are quite ready enough to 
take to heart the comfort of feeling that their best service to their 
fellow-men is the fact of their being rich — which means to have 
saved much from misuse and waste: their true function, in this 
view of it, being to guard the irrigating-tank that must water 
and fertilize the lowlands. But it may help teach us moralists 
that we cannot force a way by violence so easily as perhaps 
we think, to the conscience of men of wealth. 

Doubtless, when we see things in a large way, there is a great 
and terrible judgment upon the sins of wealth, just as there is 
upon the sins of recklessness and waste. But the moralist some- 
times errs when he lets himself pronounce those judgments in 
the way of threat, or possibly of vindictive triumph. At best it 
is no matter to triumph over; since any calamity happening to 
the rich —as we have just seen in the disastrous collapse of the 
gigantic Panama speculation of Lesseps — means always thousand- 
fold suffering among the poor. And when Saint James says, “ Go 
to, ye rich men, weep and how! for your miseries that shall come 
upon you,” it is not at all necessary to suppose either that he ex- 
ults in those miseries, like a revolutionary fanatic, or denounces 
them as a doom of hell-fire in the hereafter. There was surely 
cnough in the condition of things that ended so soon in the hor- 
rors of a great political catastrophe, to make this angry ery (as 
it may sound to us) really a cry of pity and dread. But we, as 
moralists, have to deal with the consciences of men as they are. 
And we do not find that the rich and powerful as a class in any 
age —as little as any in what are called the ages of faith — have 
ever been vulnerable to those passionate appeals either to the 
sense of guilt or the sense of doom. The rich man very easily | 
persuades himself that his best service to the public is in the 
fact of his being rich; that is, that he has in hand, and protects — 
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from waste, the means by which labor is to be employed and the 
world made more fit for men to dwell in. And as to the terrors 
of a future judgment, men too easily set so shadowy a thing at 
defiance, and they have never, in fact, impressed the rich as a 
class one jot. The spirit of humanity born of popular freedom is 
the only thing that has really opened their heart and hand to 
any extent. And history teaches us— as it is teaching us to-day 
in Ireland, and as it taught us in America twenty-five years ago 
— that social justice is not violated with impunity. A real terror 
of anarchy, barbarism, and revolution comes quite in line with 
the political science of the day. And thus the labor-battle, 
so blindly and passionately fought, is “the thing wherein to 
catch the conscience” —that is, the dull sense of a common life 
which all men share together —of those who need its lesson. 


ARNOLD TOYNBEE. 


It would indeed be a blot upon our Christian civilization if 
the study of social science did not win us in the direction of a 
warming and widening humanity. The day is past when this 
and like pursuits made up what was called “the dismal science.” 
The most marked trait of Professor Thorold Rogers’s immense 
labors in this field is his generous, almost passionate sympathy 
with the classes that have been hardest worked and most 
wronged by unjust laws. And now we have, among the excel- 
lent publications of the sociological department in Johns Hopkins 
University,* a biography, warmly sympathetic, of that valiant and 
tender-hearted young hero of Christian philanthropy, who, dying 
at the age of thirty, has given a name to one of the most charac- 
teristic forms of modern benevolence. Of a naturally eager and 
fiery temper, Arnold Toynbee turned first from a military career 
and then from ambition in the law to the study of history and 
political economy, so as to give them their fit application in 
mending the condition of “the poorest and most numerous class ” 
of our fellow-beings. At Oxford he came under the powerful 
influence of Mr. Ruskin and Professor Thomas Hill Green. The 
short time he spent in residence in East London had nearly 
broken him down by its loneliness and distresses; but the mem- 


* Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science. Seventh 
Series. 1. Arnold Toynbee. By F. C. Montague, Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 
With an account of the work of Toynbee Hall. Baltimore: Publication Agency of 
the University. pp. 70. 50 cents. 
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ory of it has started and consecrated the enterprise of “ Toynbee 
Hall,” while the knowledge it gave him, how to meet the hard 
and warped intelligence of that population face to face, went 
into the generous work which filled up the measure of his later 
strength. Where shall we find a nobler or more inspiring ex- 
ample of the heroism of humanity? 

From the Appendix to this interesting memorial, we copy a 
few sentences which show the exact character of the work under- 
taken and carried out in East London, and followed in its admi- 
rable example by “The Neighborhood Guild” in New York: — 


Not only has the Hall become the centre of educational effort and 
social life in Whitechapel, but its members bave gone out to take their 
share in the local government of the district and in all the various forms 
of public work, to which the manifold needs of a poor, populous, and 
neglected neighborhood give occasion. 

The public rooms of the Hall have become an arena for the discussion 
of every kind of view, and a meeting-place for every class. They have 
also been made a social centre for every branch of East End life and 


work, where our hospitalities have been extended to co-operators, work- ~ 


men’s clubs of all kinds, students of every degree, elementary teachers, 
and the representatives of every social movement amongst the people 
around.... On the educational side, Toynbee Hall has been made the 
most prominent centre of “ University Extension” in East London. 
[Besides free library, lectures, and reading clubs] technical classes have 
been established, musical societies have been formed, and the elemen- 
tary schoolmasters and pupil-teachers of the neighborhood have been 
welcomed to the society and educational advantages of the Hall. It is 
the object of the “ Universities’ Settlement” to link the Universities 
with East London, and to direct the human sympathies, the energies, 
and the public spirit of Oxford and Cambridge to the actual conditions 
of town life. [Incidentally, this is also a means] of developing among 
the artisans of East London that spirit of citizenship — a very different 
thing from political partisanship — which it should be the object of all 
true reformers to call into existence among the body of the people. 


As an example of what may be effected by the power of or- 
ganization, we subjoin a hint of the labors of a single member, 
who, “besides conducting a class of university-extension students 
in popular ethics, another of pupil-teachers in English litera- 


ture, a class of workingmen in political economy, and a Sunday 


Bible-class, has acted as secretary to one of the local commit- 
tees of the Charitable Organization Society, as secretary to a 
ward sanitary aid committee, as a School-board manager, and as 
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a member of the Board of Guardians.” He has, further, “found 
time to devote many evenings to a boys’ club, where boxing and 
single-stick have been substituted for mere horse-play with excel- 
lent effect upon the conduct and bearing of the lads; and has 
taken a part in organizing football among the Board-schools of 
the district.” The name of Whitechapel has been so lurid, of 
late, with a quite different sort of associations, that it is a particu- 
lar relief to show, even there, these glimmerings of the brighter 
day, whose dawn makes the true meaning and inspiration of the 
Christmas season. 


A NEW YEAR MEDITATION. 


“The heathen dreaded death, but we, thanks to Christianity, 
dread only dying,” says one of the gentlest of the old-time writers 
of New England. 

Yet, as touching an old-time Christianity which, in the lan- 
guage of “Holy Willie’s Prayer,” sent “ane to heaven and ten 
to hell,” and used the terrors of death as legitimate instruments 
for frightening poor mortals into the folds of Orthodoxy, no 
neater refinement of satire could be imagined. Those are still 
in their prime who can recall the pictures of fury, indignation, 
and wrath to come, whereby their infant minds were trained to 
steady themselves in the presence of the great Destroyer. It 
was not till their older eyes had learned to look for themselves 
into the eternal mystery that they began to discover, of penitent 
and impenitent alike, that by Nature’s universal law as one dies 
so dies the other, and that often the saint, through doubts of his 
acceptance, went to his appointed end in greater trepidation 
than the ten poor sinners who knew naught and questioned 
naught of the power which slew them. 

In all the perversions of Christianity, hardly anything is more 
out of consonance with the true spirit of the Teacher that came 
to “deliver those who through fear of death were all their lifetime 
subject to bondage,” and turned with his last promise of paradise 
to the unshriven malefactor who hung at his side. So, when the 
kindlier theologies of our day began to instil less of terror and 
more of love in their soul medicaments, one of the first effects of 
the better system was to brighten that pathway to the tomb which 
all flesh is treading, and read the true lesson of a Life that 
tasted death for every man, and wafted back from the farther 
shore the sublime assurance, “ Because I live, ye shall live also.” 


10 
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The system of negation and materialism which sought to 
relieve the tremendous doom that Calvinism threw over humanity 
was not a pronounced success. Whatever it was able to do for 
life, it could do little to hush the dread of death. As against a 
religion which sent nine-tenths of the human race to everlasting 
fires, it was some little gain to send all to everlasting nothingness 3 
but, as against any rational theory that could make hope of the 
future more soothing and general, nothing was attained. Hence, 
when the forward sweep of that great pendulum which, we are 
taught, times the oscillations of the universe began to bring a 
more gracious philosophy to light, the eager heart of humanity 
leaped towards it gladly, and countless human voices besought 
with wild prayers that sweet hope and spiritual consolation which 
advanced thought and vivisecting science had scornfully rejected. 

And yet, for all that has thus far been developed from the new 
psychic turn of thought and research, the voice of prophecy is 
still the best it has to offer. The fact that science and philoso- 
phy are called on to verify the continuance of soul-life is the most 
significant answer which our own time has made to that prime 
question touching the night of death. What wonders of spirit- 
life and revelation may eventually attend the psychical impulse 
and investigation, it is impossible to predict; but the icy silence 
with which the Sphinx seals her lips whenever, from priest of 
Isis to apostle of Science, the presumptuous mortal demands any- 
thing like sense-evidence of future being, does not encourage 
any great outlay of hope or enthusiasm in that direction. The 
help which the reacting philosophy brings to the creeds of the 
past is nearer and surer. The turning of “ the materialistic sound- 
wave” is more defined. So far forward does the life-tide sweep 
that the very thought of death vanishes before it; the maxim, 
“Think on living,” which the wise man long since had inscribed 
on his tomb, becomes the watchword of the hour. 

It is strange by what slow and tedious process the errors of 
priestcraft and superstition suffered this vital truth to emerge 
from the teachings of Christ; for all his gospel is one glad 
evangel of life, and scarcely does he touch the dreary theme 
of death save to treat it in the sense of that dark blight which 
sin must ever bring on any form of being. He called it “sleep”: 
he said of the friend lately lost, “He is not dead, but sleepeth.” 
Was it necessary for the world to wait till philosophy found the 
meaning of pain, destruction, and evil in the economy of nature, _ 
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to know in what sense it was said, “ He that doeth the will of 
God abideth forever”? Must philosophy wait for the insight of a 
Swedenborg, to discern this truth in the great Teacher’s lesson, 
and pass it on to science? The religion and philosophy which 
regard existence (as a late writer puts it) as “one grand, unrolling 
web, of which if one yard be mean the whole pattern is con- 
demned,” will surely be less concerned in questions of dying than 
in the faithful weaving of that warp and woof of life, in which 
death is but a shuttle’s throw. What the present moment brings 
to the great loom of destiny is the true question that concerns 
the toiler. It is a pagan sentiment that makes “ the loved of the 
gods die young”; and nothing is more illogical in the old teach- 
ings of theology than that a good and gracious God bestowed 
upon man a life from which it was a happy thing to escape as 
rapidly as possible. 

To put to their best service all the fair gifts of time is the new 
logic of life; and he who cannot lay hold upon the good things 
presented to him here is not likely to attain any better thing 
hereafter. The psychical wave in thought and science which lifts 
the spirit-being uppermost in the great ocean of existence can 
searcely “ break in empty bubbles on the long shore,” if, through 
the mists and phantom shapes that follow it, it but teaches man 
that there is something divine and deathless in all life, and that he 
who lives in the spirit lives for eternity, and has nothing that 
death can touch.— Jrene A. Safford. 


REGENERATION. 


Death ever leavens life: 

From when earth’s mould’ring form first fed 
The lichens on their rocky bed 

To man’s relentless strife 

With nature for his fleeting breath, 

The ranks of life are led by Death. 


His dreaded hand unlocks 

With silent touch the rust-bound doors 
That guard each generation’s stores 
Of power, no other shocks 

Can stir: then higher forms arise ; 
Where Death is not, all progress dies 
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Wouldst pin upon thy walls 

Time’s shadow at life’s highest noon,— 
Noons whose splendor fades so soon ? 

Tis not the sun that falls: 

The world’s dark form hides from our gaze 
Its all-pervading, quenchless rays. 


To broader, deeper sight, 

Death’s but another name for change,— 
The soul’s ascent from range to range 

On being’s lofty height. 

And, were we but allowed to hear 

The songs that fill each higher sphere, 
Weak fears would take their flight. K. H. 


A PHILOLOGICAL NOTE. 


The break-up of those convenient boundaries by which a few 
well-defined literatures had till lately protected our common 
speech, has exposed us to a sort of barbarian invasion which 
we who were brought up in the elder ways are apt to resent. 
It is natural that newspapers should struggle in vain with the 
strange orthographies that float in as the conquests of civilization 
widen out; and it is inevitable that panting dictionaries and 
gazetteers should toil in vain after some coherent system. These 
things we cannot help. But it is different when the invasion 
comes in the field of literature. Mr. Grote set an ill example 
when he undertook to transform the writing of Greek names, _ 
after a fashion of his own which proved after all tentative and 
inconsistent,— for. why should he write Sékratés in one page 
and Thucydides in the next? And Mr. Freeman has not at all 
improved upon it,—or why does he write Antipatros in one 
page and keep Alexander in the one before? So in translitera- 
tions from other tongues. A serious onset has been made upon 
that most grateful and familiar of classic names Virgil, if haply 
it may be rendered into Vergil; and a recent daring writer, not 
content to follow such authorities as Gibbon and Carlyle, has 
invented a spelling of his own, which might tempt the unwary 
to call our old friend Mahomet by the queer utterance Mew-ham- 
med,— surely the least attractive of the seven ways in which — 
that name is written. 

Even Mr. John Fiske gives us Lykian and Attika, and, it 
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may be supposed, would talk. of a “ Lykeum-lecture ” — or why 
not? So much for a little theory. Worst of all, we have in 
Browning, within the compass of half a dozen verses, Pnua, Ke- 
ramikos, Psuttalia, Dionusiac, and Aischulos (why not, for con- 
sistency’s sake, at least Kerameikos and Aiskhulos?) ; and, just 
below, in flagrant dereliction, “ Cos or Crete,’ spite of his 
Sokrates and Alkestis. The transliteration from Greek is par- 
ticularly treacherous; since not only the short English sound 
of uw, which it invites, is a horror and unknown in our pro- 
nouncing of ancient tongues, but the Greek v was never Latin- 
ized by wu, but a letter (vy) was invented expressly for it, which 
the French call y-Grec to this day. It was, in fact, by the best 
opinion, the French uw; and those who heard it in the Greek play 
at Harvard remember how soft and sweet was its spoken sound. 
To replace it therefore, by the very « which the Romans them- 
selves discarded when Attic Greek was a spoken tongue, is a 
flying in the face of theory as well as practice——a barbarism 
which we are surprised that Mr. Gladstone should have followed 
in his Dionusos and Olumpos. Philology, it is true, must have 
its pedantries and its vagaries; but why should literature be 
afflicted thus by the imposition of the worst of them? 


A CORRECTION. 


To the Editor of the Unitarian Review : 

Presuming that both Mr. Crooker and the readers of his inter- 
esting and suggestive article in your December number may be 
glad to have the statement that, “by looking over the curricu- 
lum of our Theological School at Meadville, it appears that about 
one-half of the work...is purely academic,’ made somewhat 
more precise and definite, I have examined the “ Programme of 
Exercises” in the “Catalogue” of the current academic year 
(which does not vary materially from those of the years immedi- 
ately preceding), and find that sixty-six per cent. of the exercises 
there tabulated have to do with studies strictly theological. If 
New Testament Greek and Ethics should be considered essential 
parts of a theological course, on the ground that neither of these 
branches is adequately treated in the average American college, 
then the percentage will be raised to seventy-five. That even 
one-fourth of our strength should be devoted to the teaching of 
academic branches is to be looked upon as a necessary evil, which 
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the Review certainly would not wish to see doubled through the 
inadvertence of a friend. Gi LHGe 
Mrapvitue, Pa., December, 1888. 


Notre.— “ The Review,” for reasons stated a few months ago, would 
be very glad, on the contrary, if full half the work of our theological 
students were spent upon studies not only almost, but altogether secular 
— taught by inspired Christian men.—Ep. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


BLANCO WHITE. 


Mrs. Humphry Ward’s profoundly able, although by no 
means faultless, story has suggested an historical illustration 
which confirms the philosophic truth of the portrait. I refer to 
the case of Joseph Blanco White, who figured in the early part of 
this century, first in Spain and then in England. 

Mr. White was one of the most interesting figures in the 
modern history of religious thought, and one of the most marked 
characters of his time,—a Catholic priest, a preacher in the 
Church of England, a friend and guest of Archbishop Whately, 
honored with a degree of Master of Arts from the University 
of Oxford, afterward, in Liverpool, a Unitarian, a friend of Dr. 
Martineau and of Mr. Hamilton Thom. He died at Liverpool on 
the 20th of May, 1841, and was buried on the 24th in the 
burying-ground attached to Renshaw Street Chapel. Dr. Mar- 
tineau pronounced the funeral address on the occasion, in the 
course of which he said: “Not often can the grave bereave the 
world of such a priceless treasure as this. No common soul dwelt 
in that lifeless form.’ A vast knowledge, a rare wisdom, a rich 
experience, a devout trust, are plunged into the unfathomable 
night and hidden from our eyes.” 

Mr. John Hamilton Thom, one of Blanco White’s most inti- 
mate friends, edited his autobiography, from which we gain the 
most important facts of his remarkable life. In his introduction 
to the work, Mr. Thom says, “The history of one who stands 
out, and by individual veracity attracts the notice of mankind, ~ 
should, and on grounds altogether apart from religious dogmas 
or religious controversies, be as precious to the world as Martyrs’ 
blood,” = 
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Joseph Blanco White was of Irish descent, but was born in 
Seville, Spain, whither his ancestors had emigrated, on the 11th of 
July, 1775. In his youth, he applied himself at first to commer- 
cial pursuits; but his strong desire for a literary education led 
him to become a priest, the priesthood only, it seems, having the 
privilege of such an education. He becomes a priest, is elected 
rector of his college. 


“T might now,” he says, “ at the age of seven-and-twenty, consider my- 
self not only in possession of what might afford me an honorable and 
comfortable subsistence, but also within the reach of higher preferment 
by the same fair and independent means which had procured me that 
which I possessed. Indeed, my advancement to the highest dignities of 
the Church would have been almost a matter of course, had not my mind 
gradually conceived a decided aversion to the clerical profession, or had 
the temper of my mind allowed me to conceal that aversion.” 


The aversion to the priestly office was attended by doubts 
which soon ripened into confirmed disbelief of the Roman 
Catholic religion, and, as the Roman Catholic system had always 
been identified in his mind with Christianity, ultimated in rejec- 
tion of Christianity itself,— in total disbelief. 

But while his mind was undergoing this process, before he had 
entirely broken with the Church, he was forced to perform the 
office of High Mass at the ceremony of the consecration of his 
only surviving sister, who had taken the veil in a Spanish nunnery. 
He describes this as an awful conflict between his changed views 
and the duties of his still continuing priestly function. 

His rejection of Catholicism and Christianity induced the 
resolution to quit his native country, and to settle in England,— 
a resolution which he accomplished through the confusion attend- 
ing Napoleon’s invasion of Spain. He reached London in March, 
1810, aged thirty-five. One epoch of his life has closed. A new 
epoch, the one which was to make him acquainted with the 
English world, and the English world with him, begins. 

He applied himself at once to the study of English, a task which 
he accomplished so perfectly that no trace of a foreign idiom can 
be detected in his writings. No one could guess from them that 
he was not a native Englishman. 

He had rejected Christianity, having identified it with Roman 
Catholic faith and practice. He was now to see it in another 
guise. He studied its origin, examined its evidences, and became 
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a sincere Protestant Christian. A theist he had always remained, 
and continued to the last a firm and devout believer in Divine 
Providence. Indeed, a deeply devout temper and a prayerful 
habit were the most marked characteristics of the man. He 
became a member and eventually a minister of the English 
Church. He went to Oxford to study divinity, and there he after- 
ward received the degree of Master of Arts; and there he resided 
for a time as a member of Oriel College. 

The mind of Blanco White seems to have been actuated alter- 
nately in equal degrees by two opposite forces,— faith and eriti- 
cism. Criticism had led him to reject Roman Catholic Chris- 
tianity: the longing of faith compelled him to embrace Protestant 
Christianity as represented by the Church of England. But, 
while a minister and preacher of that Church, residing with his 
friend Archbishop Whately, the critical tendency asserted its 
rights, and led him to question and ultimately to reject certain 
cardinal doctrines of “ orthodoxy,” —the doctrine of the Trinity, 
the godhead of Jesus, the Church’s views of the Bible. 

Again, as in the Spain of his youth, a voice came to him,— 
“ Arise, and go hence: this is not your rest.” Again he sacrificed 
ease and competence, went forth, and became a Unitarian. Be- 
fore announcing his change of views and renouncing his office 
he quitted the house of Archbishop Whately, in order that that 
dignitary might not be involved in the odium he was about to 
incur. He went to Liverpool, and there became the intimate 
friend of Martineau, then preacher in that city, and of Thom. 
He did not preach while in Liverpool, but attended public wor- 
ship whenever his health permitted. He was very much broken 
in body, and suffered great pain; but he found a peace of mind 
he had never known before. “The Unitarian worship,” he says, 
“stands upon ground which all Christians hold as sacred. What 
strikes me most of all is the reality, the true connection with life, 
which this worship possesses. . . . Here the whole worship is a 
part of my real life. I pray with my spirit, I pray with my 
understanding also. . . I have been already rewarded for aeting 
in conformity with principle. I believe my faith in Christ is 
stronger, it has more reality, it is more a part of my being.” 

It has been my aim to present an outline of Blanco White’s - 
mental history,—his progress from the Catholic priesthood in 
Spain through his experience in England, his connection with the 
Anglican Church, ete., to his adoption of the Unitarian faith. I — 
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have omitted all that relates to his external history,— his marriage, 
his son, and his personal fortunes. These will be found narrated 
in the autobiography edited by Mr. Hamilton Thom. [I shall not 
expatiate on his intellectual labors as represented by his numerous 
publications. These show him to have been a man of extraordi- 
nary diligence and great mental fertility. 

One of his most important works, the one which created the 
widest interest in England at the time of its publication, was 
Doblado’s Letters. “Doblado” is a nom de plume for Blanco 
White. The letters purport to be written from Spain to an Eng- 
lishman, and have for their object the attempt to give an account 
of life and manners in Spain,— suggested perhaps by Southey’s 
Espriella. The work was received with enthusiasm. It was 
welcomed especially by such men as Coleridge and Southey. 

To this are to be added 7 Hspafiol, in Spanish, in five 8vo 
volumes; Zhe Poor Man’s Preservative against Popery, a popu- 
lar treatise in the form of dialogues; Observations on Heresy 
and Orthodoxy; Practical and Internal Evidence against 
Catholicism, in two volumes; A Letter to Charles Butler, Esq, 
on his Notice of the Practical and Internal Evidence against 
Catholicism, in one volume; The Law of Anti-religious Libel 
reconsidered, in a Letter to the Editor of the Christian Examiner, 
in one volume; Second Travels of an Irish Gentleman in Search 
of a Religion, in two duodecimo volumes; and, finally, the 
Autobiography, in three octavo volumes, edited by Mr. Thom. 

The last work contains in the third volume some matters inter- 
esting to American Unitarians: a friendly and characteristic 
correspondence between Blanco White and Dr. Channing; a 
correspondence with Andrews Norton, who had sent him a copy 
of his Hvidences of the Genuineness of the Gospels. In one of 
his letters to Mr. Norton, he declares his conviction that no his- 
torical evidence can prove a miracle. 

There is also a short letter to Miss Norton (it does not appear 
which of Mr. Norton’s daughters), which I take leave to copy : — 


To Miss Norton: 

My very Kind Young Friend,— I cannot resist the desire which your few 
words on Doblado’s Letters have given me, of making your acquaintance, 
at least in writing. I am very old and have been long tottering on the 
brink of the grave; but I preserve a heart so quick to every indication of 
kindness that I look upon you already with affection. I implore God to 
bless you and make you grow up in virtue and knowledge, as I confi- 
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dently trust you will, under your excellent parents. If one inquires 
about the author of Doblado’s Letters, do not doubt to tell them that 
he is Your friend, 

JosEpH BLANCO WHITE. 


On the whole, we may claim for Blanco White the praise of a 
hero of conscience, a fearless martyr to the love of truth, always 
ready to sacrifice ease, comfort, social position, pecuniary advan- 
tage, to the pursuit of that which constituted the one main object 
of his life,— religious satisfaction. That he had weaknesses, com- 
mitted faults, it is unnecessary to contend. They are obvious to 
every student of his history. Mr. W. E. Gladstone,* who meant 
to be just, but judges from a Church-of-England point of view and 
with a theologically bigoted mind, has pointed out these faults 
and criticised them as the necessary consequences of a sceptical 
mind. <A sceptical mind Blanco White certainly had; but, if I 
must choose between scepticism and bigotry, I prefer the former: 
in the spirit of Lessing’s famous saying, that, if God should offer 
him the choice between (accepted) Truth and the never-to-be- 
satisfied search of Truth, he would choose the latter. 

I venture to close this brief sketch with a repetition of Blanco 
White’s famous sonnet, which Coleridge, I believe, pronounced the 
most perfect in our language : — 


NIGHT AND DEATH. 


Mysterious Night! When our first Parent knew 
Thee from Report divine and heard thy name, 
Did he not tremble for this lovely Frame, 

This glorious canopy of Light and Blue? 


Yet ‘neath a Curtain of translucent Dew, 
Bathed in the rays of the great setting Flame, 
Hesperus with the Host of Heaven came, 

And lo! Creation widened in Man’s view. 


Who could have thought such darkness lay concealed 
Within thy beams, O Sun! or who could find, 
Whilst Fly and Leaf and Insect stood revealed, 

That to such Countless Orbs thon mad’st us blind ! 
Why do we then shun Death with anxious strife? 

If Light can thus deceive, then why not Life? 


F. H. Hever. 


* Gleanings of Past Years, by the Right Hon. William E. Gladstone, M.P., 1879. ei 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


The Leaven at Work. By J. W. Hanson, D.D.— This little volume is 
a timely piece of controversial literature from a Universalist Doctor of 
Divinity, designed to exhibit “some of the concessions of Orthodoxy 
in the: direction of Universalism.” A considerable portion of the work 
is of course occupied with a recital of the sulphurous doctrine of eternal 
punishment, against which Universalism has been a protest more and 
more effective. The presentation is by no means equal in its power 
or its literary skill to that made by Rey. S. J. Barrows in his Doom 
of the Majority. The mention of a Unitarian book on this subject 
naturally leads us to say that there are two great weaknesses in Dr. 
Hanson’s argument, as in most all of the doctrinal works from the stand- 
point of the Universalist denomination. The first defect is that their 
claim that the letter of the New Testament teaches the restoration of all 
men is radically unsound, A purely scientific criticism of the Gospels 
and Epistles, that simply seeks to know the probable meaning of words 
at the time they were uttered, will declare with the Rev. E. H. Hall, in 
his admirable address on “ New Testament Theology” (printed in this 
Review for December, 1887), that the little which the New Testament 
has to say about the future “looks all one way”; that we are not “left 
in any doubt as to the duration of the torments which await the heathen 
and the sinful”; and that, if the writer in Matthew xxv., for instance, 
“had desired to express the idea of everlasting life or punishment, he 
would have chosen” the very word he used. “If the Synoptic Evangel- 
ists had attempted to teach the doctrine of eternal punishment, they 
could not have taught it more explicitly than they have done” in this 
chapter. ‘Nor is there any doubt... how they were understood at the 
moment.” Our Universalist brethren will not succeed, with the utmost 
ingenuity of exegesis, in getting round these plain facts. The common 
man, too, as well as the scientific critic, has a justifiable feeling that 
Universalism is not the plain doctrine of the New Testament. 

The second weakness, connected with the first, is the refusal to make 
the protest against the doctrine of eternal punishment fairly and squarely 
on the ground of humanity. When Theodore Parker declared that he 
would believe in the salvation of all men, if a thousand Bibles taught 
the contrary, he occupied a position much stronger than that of the 
dogmatic Universalist, whose argument would imply that he should 
believe in the monstrous and populous Hell, if it could be shown to be 
a Bible doctrine. Wel!, in point of fact, it is a Bible doctrine; and our 
Universalist friends ought to believe it, unless they can pluck up courage 
to say boldly that the spirit of the New Testament and the spirit of 
humanity forbid their believing it. How far Dr. Hanson is from any 
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such impregnable position may be seen by the extreme care with which 
he refrains from quoting or naming any Unitarian writer as such, even 
Dr. Channing or James Freeman Clarke, although a great number of the 
men of letters he does quote were or are of this faith. Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’s judgment on old-style Unitarianism can fairly be extended to 
old-style Universalism,— that it is one of the most illogical creeds that 
have ever existed among men. The wide spread of a more merciful 
view of man’s future lot has been due to humane feeling spreading as 
a leaven into the Christian Church from the heretics and unbelievers, of 
* many of whom such Universalists as Dr. Hanson still entertain sincere 
dread, accepting nothing from them but their protest against wholesale 
damnation. “The larger hope” is very slightly indebted to the quib- 
bling exegesis to which the author of this serviceable little manual pins 
his faith. It draws its fullest life from the modern mind, expressing 
itself freely in literature and philosophy; and it is part of a great move- 
ment towards sounder and more rational conceptions of man and God. 
(Universalist Publishing House.) 


Realistic Idealism in Philosophy itself. By Nathaniel Holmes. In two yolumes. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


The thousand solid pages of Judge Holmes’s treatise on Realistic 
Idealism have great need of condensation, if they would be true to the 
limitation to “ Philosophy itself,’ which the title promises. Unfortu- 
nately for his readers, he has proceeded too much in the spirit of his 
motto from Aristotle: “It is the privilege of the philosopher to specu- 
late about everything.” In his desire to be comprehensive, Judge 
Holmes embraces the history of Christianity and the whole realm of 
natural science, not to speak of innumerable other matters. His view of 
“The World of Nature,” the first chapter of the second volume, is, in- 
deed, one of his best chapters; but its right place is rather in a volume of 
popular science. For his statements on the practical identity of Chris- 
tianity and Buddhism on the other hand, we can entertain but the slight- 
est respect. Judge Holmes has been quite carried away by the pseudo- 
science of Ernest de Bunsen’s absurd book on The Angel Messiah, and 
he seems ignorant of the fact that the tractate of Philo on the Thera- 
peute is a “pious fraud.” We sympathize with him in his conception of 
the natural origin of Christianity; but the fantastic notion “that early 
Christianity as such was essentially Buddhism in a new form” deserves 
no long consideration of its pure imaginativeness. 

When Judge Holmes confines himself to his proper subject, he is much 
more reliable than his crude theology would lead one to expect. He 
wastes much time on a needless review of all philosophical systems; and 
his own doctrine would gain greatly, were it not presented with such | 
diffuseness. ‘The style—as one would expect from so close a student of 
Shakespeare (even from one who thinks Bacon wrote Shakespeare !) — 
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has a finish and form rare in metaphysical works, making the book much 
more easy to read than the great bulk of philosophical volumes. 

There are four theories of the universe, says the author: the Biblical- 
supernatural, the materialistic-machine, the mystical-idealistic, and the 
realistic-ideal theories. Of these, he rejects the first three in favor of 
the last doctrine, which “holds that the Real and the Ideal are not two 
distinct worlds, but only the two sides or aspects of one and the same 
whole actuality of real Essence and Power. ... The universal and essen- 
tial Whole, as absolute Content and Form in eternal movement, is eter- 
nally and necessarily differenced, distinguished, and distributed into 
parts, aspects, and special relation within the Whole; aud the eternally 
active and absolute Causality therein involved is eternally and necessa- 
rily mediated through these special determinations of essence, form, and 
relation as media, means, or instrumentalities, and further differenti- 
ated into other specialties of essence and form, and into the particular 
substances, shapes, qualities, and properties of things in nature; return- 
ing again through them and out of them into its own ever-continuous 
identity, whereby they vanish as such in a perpetual round or cycle of 
creation of new in the destruction of the old.” The affinity of this view 
with Hegel’s is obvious. To Hegelianism, as interpreted by Rosenkranz, 
Judge Holmes devotes a long chapter; but he finds, both in the master 
and in the disciple, too much “spiritual mysticism,” and they did not 
fully construct the “metaphysical bridge . . . between a science of Na‘ure 
and an absolute ontology of the universe (God, Nature, and man inelu- 
sive).” The first abutment of this bridge is the fact that “I think and I 
am,” this being the real meaning and true purport of the Cartesian 
phrase. “Finite mind, or the special soul, is by no means either physi- 
cally or physiologically a result or effect of the organization.” * 

Even Mr. F. E. Abbot’s characterization of the universe as “an organ- 
ism ” is an ill-chosen term, since the truth he aims at, of a metaphysically 
organic unity in the one whole, can be reached only through metaphysical 
science, to which “organism” is a foreign term. Judge Holmes rejects 
Mr. Abbot’s doctrine as being “as purely ideal as any idealism could 
well be,” while recognizing its author’s great ability. For ourselves, 
reading with pleasure Judge Holmes’s critique of Mr. Abbot, we feel 
much more as if moving about in a world realized when in company 
with the latter. The mere metaphysical jargon into which the former 
falls at times is painfully evident when he thinks to lay “the adaman- 
tine basis on which the world is built,” this basis reminding one more 
of the newspaper parodies on the Concord School than of any thing 
else: “The Nothingness is as necessary and absolute as the real 
Something: Oblivion is as necessary as Thought. ‘The two, indeed, 


* As to which the only question of any relevancy is: If not “a result or effect,’> 
is mind (in the mathematical sense) a “ function” of the organization ; that is, does 
any change in the one involve a corresponding change in{the other ?— Ep, 
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are but one Whole. Universality is the Allness of the One Whole.” 
Whether in the mouth of Hegel or in that of Judge Holmes, such for- 
mule prove themselves only on the supposition that sense = nonsense, 
which, indeed, is implied in the doctrine itself! 

We have touched on but a few points in Judge Holmes’s encyclopedic 
treatise, and must close by recommending it to the attention of students 
of philosophy as a work often acute, always expressed with literary skill, 
and capable of giving no little stimulus to those who can think for them- 
selves in this difficult region. ° 


HISTORY, 


The End of the Middle Ages: Essays and Questions in History. By A. Mary F. 
Robinson (Mme. James Darmesteter). London: T. Fisher Unwin. 8vo. pp. 396. 


The author of this most attractive volume says, in her “ Dedication ” 
to John Addington Symonds, “ Shall I avow that the volume is really the 
fragmentary essays towards two unwritten histories,—one of the house 
of Hohenstaufen, the other of the French in Italy? Also, I can imagine 
you remarking that, from the thirteenth century to the fifteenth, my 
Middle Ages take Jong a-dying :— 


‘Les gens que vous tuez se portent assez bien.’ 


And you might add that, in a book on the end of the Middle Ages, it is 
strange to find not a line on the Loss of Constantinople, and not a chapter 
on the Invention of Printing or the Discovery of America.” In short, the 
book consists of a series of episodes strung together in a fashion partly 
consecutive and partly fragmentary, included within the limits hinted 
above, and ending with the tragedy of Savonarola; and these episodes fall 
into two groups, between which there is no obvious connection at all. 
They appear to have grown up out of a long course of special studies 
followed under the kindly and sympathetic guidance of Mr. Symonds. 
The material in them is very far from being commonplace or familiar ; 
and they show the fruit of intelligent study in the libraries of London, 
Paris, and Milan... So that, throughout, the reader is struck with the 
novelty of information, and the curious felicity in its selection. In some 
chapters we find the narrative too diffuse, and difficult to follow; and it 
is no disparagement to say that the style lacks the vigor, wealth, and 
grasp which mark the better parts of The Italian Renaissance. But, for 
the student already interested in the period it illustrates, the book has 
remarkable attraction. 

The first of the two groups of chapters deals almost wholly with vari 
ous forms of mysticism that heralded the dissolution of the medizval 
faith. So interesting an account of the Beghards and Beguines of the 
thirteenth century is probably not to be found anywhere. The narrative 
of Mechtild of Magdeburg is as curious a personal or psychological study 
as that of Saint Elizabeth of Thuringia, with whom she was nearly con- 
temporary. The forms of thougbt among these mystics —ecrude and 
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filmy as they look to us —have been studied in their own words, traced 
in the circumstances of their lives, and sought in the interior motive they 
sprang from, with a rare patience of study and tenderness of apprecia- 
tion. We copy from a very suggestive pair of paragraphs : — 

“To us of a later age, to whom the greatest and most alluring promise 
of religion is the hope of personal immortality, it is hard to realize a fact 
which must strike every student; namely, that throughout the Middle 
Ages the most passionate motive of a hundred passionate sects, the dear- 
est thesis of the deepest thinkers in the Church, was this intense desire 
of personal annihilation. As a fact, this frenzy after nothingness cost 
the Church more heresies than any corruption in herself. The very doc- 
tors of the Church were tainted with it. The lowest of the people — 
poor, starved, and hunted fanatics —formed themselves into bands and 
brotherhoods to preach this comforting doctrine of extinction. From the 
twelfth to the sixteenth centuries, the desire of many a mystical saint 
was identical with the despair of atheists of to-day. It was the extinc- 
tion of the personal soul.... [The mystics] offered to the tired thinker, 
the starved and weary labourer, the broken nun, the harassed towns- 
people, an attraction which the Church herself dared not openly afford ; 
and many who had wandered away from the hard-and-fast, strict-and- 
narrow fold of Rome, found a refuge in Mysticism, who might else have 
thrown aside all claim to faith. Even as to-day many are Spiritualists 
who otherwise would certainly be Agnostics. For Spiritualism insists oa 
none of the bonds or dogmas of religion, and offers a palpable proof to 
its believers of that which religion only promises: that is to say, the 
immortality of the sot, that golden mirage-fountain of our thirsty modern 
world. This was precisely the position of medieval Mysticism, only, as 
we know, it was Rest, not Life, that she offered ; extinction, and not con- 
tinuance ; not Paradise, but the Abyss.”— pp. 78-81. 

The second group of episodes begins with a biographical sketch of 
singular interest, of Valentine Visconti (daughter of the Duke of Milan 
and Lord of Lombardy), whose marriage with the Duke of Orleans, 
brother of Charles VI. of France, was the remote cause of those political 
complications which led to the French invasion of Italy in 1494. The 
pale, tall, elegant, all-accomplished Italian girl, a strange presence in the 
unhappy court of that young king,— stricken at twenty-four with an 
insanity that haunted him for thirty years, until his death,— with her 
handsome, reckless boy-husband, whose assassination by his cousin of 
Burgundy still makes the most vivid horror of that violent time, is the 
centre of a picture drawn here at length, with considerable dramatic 
skill. Among her descendants was that Louis of Orleans who, as Louis 
XIL., succeeded his cousin, Charles VIII, and carried into Lombardy the 
claim of his inheritance from her in the Duchy of Milan. The chapters 
which follow the story of her life help unravel some of the intricacies of 
later policy that lead up to the invasion,— proclaimed by Savonarola as a 
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judgment of God upon the sins of Italy, and accepted by historians as 
the tragic scene which closes the great drama of the Middle Age. The 
French sovereignty in the Peninsula was lost at Pavia, in 1525, under 
Francis I., whose defeat and capture by Charles V. of Germany brings 
us upon the field of modern conflicts. These dates hint the line of 
interest which we follow down in the fair and open pages of this volume. 


The Critical Period of American History. By John Fiske. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. pp. 368. $2.00.— The condensed narrative in 
some parts and the clear exposition in others make this a very interest- 
ing book. The title gives it the emphasis of a sort of surprise: surely, 
the reader thinks, it must be “the times that tried men’s souls,” after 
’76, or else the still more critical time that followed the secession of the 
Southern States, which put the national bond to the severest strain. 
But he finds, one line lower, that it is the interregnum of a wretched, dis- 
ordered, and quarrelsome peace, that came between the treaty of 1783, 
which cut the nerve of congressional authority, and the inauguration of 
Washington, which began the century of vigorous growth we are just now 
nearing the end of. Mr. Fiske is at his best in a story of this sort, with 
enough of thought to make it instructive in the best sense, and enough 
of skill in rendering to make it justly popular. Its seven chapters con- 
tain the Results of Yorktown,— the political intrigues that shaped the 
treaty as it stood; the Thirteen Commonwealths, sundered and jealous 
as they were in the reaction after the dismal struggle; the League of 
Friendship, which the futile and helpless ‘‘ Confederation ” set out to be; 
Drifting towards Anarchy, with its dreary tale of Barbary pirates, Rhode 
Island rag-money, Shays’s insurrection, and the rest; Germs of National 
Sovereignty, showing how and why it was that Virginia statesmen just 
then earned their honorable claim to leadership; the Federal Conyen- 
tion, an admirable digest of the more pregnant discussions, putting in 
clear relief the several essential points of compromise; and Crowning 
the Work, which tells in a way of remarkable interest, with necessary 
brevity, the steps by which the several States gave their adhesion to the 
federal bond. Mr. Fiske keeps in mind from first to last that great 
word of praise spoken by Mr. Gladstone, when he declared the American 
Constitution to be “the most wonderful work ever struck off at a given 
time by the brain and purpose of man” (p. 223); and a good part of 
his aim may be said to be the deliberate exposition and justification of 
that sentence, in all the fulness of meaning it will bear. His testimony 
to the great value of “The Federalist” is also very valuable: we only 
wish there had been one chapter more, to give us an adequate digest of 
this extraordinary work, which he calls (p. 341) “undoubtedly the most 


profound and suggestive treatise on government that has ever been ~ 


written.” One or two verbal slips, pardonable in popular address, might 
well be corrected in type: “count noses ” and “like unto” are not quite 
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up to the mark of Mr. Fiske’s diction; and it is surely a violent me‘a- 
phor to speak of “rice-swamps wedded to their idols”! In comparing 
the American Executive with the English (which he apparently prefers), 
Mr. Fiske, to our surprise, says nothing of the immense importance and 
value, as shown in our history, of the President’s veto, or of the circum- 
stance that the nation was probably saved in 1861 from dissolution by 
the fact that Mr. Lincoln had entered on a four years’ term of office: since 
this fixity of tenure was about the only one thing that seemed fixed, 
until the purpose of our people settled slowly into shape and consistency 
about it. 


Travellers and Outlaws. Episodes in American History. By Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson.— Col. Higginson collects in this volume a num- 
ber of his articles from the Atlantic, Harper’s, and the Century: they fall 
into two divisions, indicated by the title. The papers on the “Old Salem 
Sea Captains,” “A Revolutionary Congressman on Horseback,” and a 
“ New England Vagabond,” are of quite recent date. The first is a study 
from life of the race of men that gave Salem a world-wide name; the 
second is based on the diary of William Ellery, travelling from his Rhode 
Island home to the Continental Congress at York, Penn.; and the third 
is a revelation of the dangerous classes in the Revolutionary epoch. The 
five remaining papers are a group depicting various phases of negro his- 
tory. They date back to the times before the war, but have been care- 
fully revised. Their subjects are ‘‘ The Maroons of Jamaica and Suri- 
nam,” “Gabriel’s Defeat,” ‘Denmark Vesey,” and “ Nat Turner’s In- 
surrection.” It seems most fitting that one who wrote with such praise 
of the fighting qualities of the negro should prove the truth of his 
words at the head of a black regiment. Col. Higginson’s occasional 
writings, like these, have such a solid basis of knowledge and such a 
charm of presentation that they richly deserve to be gathered, all of 
them, in book form. (Lee & Shepard.) 


Treland under Coercion: The Diary of an American. By William 
Henry Hurlbert. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.— A very handsome volume 
of 475 pages, illustrated with a small but convenient map, showing in 
colors the “ most disorderly” and the “most distressful” districts, which 
by no means coincide. The diary is of a series of short tours taken in 
Treland, from January to June of the present year. It is written in very 
interesting style, and agreeably diversified with anecdote, local descrip- 
tion, etc. The two pivots of the narrative, defining the convictions and 
motive of the writer, are: 1. That the revolutionary campaign now going 
on in Ireland is not chiefly — scarce incidentally — political, but is so- 
cialistic or agrarian, impelled by the theory of nationalization of land, 
adopted by Mr. Davitt from Henry George and carried by him into Ire- 
land in 1879; 2. That the extreme cruelties of boycotting, and the 
extreme misery of the people where it exists, arise from the determina- 
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tion of the popular leaders that relief shall be had only in their own 
way,— discouraging thus native industry and self-help, and making 
political home-rule a blind to a communistic revolution. The ‘ Coer- 
cion ” is that of the Boycott, and the Plan of Campaign. A document- 
ary appendix adds to the value of the book. 


POETRY AND FICTION. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have published in a handy volume of a hun- 
dred and twenty-five pages the most generally interesting part of the 
expensive two-volume edition of the works of Edward Fitzgerald. It 
includes the first and the fourth editions of his translation (was there 
ever another such “translation” ?) of the Rubdiyaét of Omar Khayydém; 
a biographical! preface by “ M. K.” ; Fitzgerald’s own sketch of the Tent- 
maker, and Notes; and notes by the editor, giving extremely interesting 
comparisons of each quatrain with M. Nicolas’s edition of the original 
and Mr. Whinfield’s English version of 1882. Fitzgerald’s methods as 
a translator may thus be studied in no little detail: nine quatrains not 
translated by him are also given. The first edition, most of the copies 
of which had to be sold for a penny apiece thirty years ago, differs con- 
siderably from the fourth; and admirers of Omar will hasten to possess 
themselves of a volume that contains both. The opening quatrain is 
given with especial beauty in the earlier rendering : — 


« Awake ! for morning in the Bowl of Night 
Has flung the Stone that puts the Stars to Flight; 
And lo! the Hunter of the East has caught 
The Sultan’s Turret in a Noose of Light.” 


How they Lived in Hampton, by E. E. Hale, D.D., is “a study of prac- 
tical Christianity applied in the manufacture of woollens,” or, as he 
calls it in the preface, an “ essay on the Christian relations of the capi- 
talist and the workman,” thrown into the form ofa story. It is a pict- 
ure, which we are sorry is not a photograph, of a manufacturing com- 
munity in which the American principle of democracy is consistently 
carried out in its application to the relations of employer and employee. 
But American common sense recognizes that Brains must be intrusted 
with directing power, and that the Management is one of the great fac- 
tors in production, which the other two— Capital and Labor — may 
never safely disregard. The logical outcome of these two notions, of 
brotherhood and natural aristocracy, is some system of profit-sharing 
here described as the central point of life at Hampton. Around this 
grew up the school, the library, the savings bank, the institutions of 
temperance, of entertainment, of religion,— all ruled by one spirit, ex- 
pressed in the one word “Together.” Dr. Hale’s genius as a philan- 
thropist has hardly ever found a better expression than in this ideal - 
construction, which is founded upon sound sense and the consistent 
Christianity of the Golden Rule, enforced with all of his unique —_ 
in the art of putting things. (J. Stilman Smith & Co.) 
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Our Glorified: Poems and Passages of Consolation, especially for 
those bereaved by the loss of children. Edited by Elizabeth Howard 
Foxcroft. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 16mo. pp. 136.— This little vol- 
ume is full of beauty, pathos, and the sweetness of a living faith. The 
Introduction tells, tenderly and briefly, the story of the devoted and 
faithful life, whose crowning grace was a singular love of children, with 
extreme fidelity and skill in drawing them near for instruction and 
help, of which this choice compilation was one of the latest fruits. 
“From all this busy work for His little ones, God took her, at noon, on 
Sunday, Oct. 14, 1888. She was to have assisted that evening in the 
graduation of thirty children from her room in the Intermediate Depart- 
ment of the Sunday School. Her last work that morning was the get- 
ting ready the certificates of graduation.” 


Andersonville Violets, by Herbert W. Collingwood, is an excellent 
novel of the war and reconstruction times. It is a story of a brave 
Southern soldier who refrained from shooting a Northern prisoner at 
Andersonville that had crossed “ the dead line” at the risk of his life to 
pick a bunch of violets for a dying comrade. He is dishonorably dis- 
charged from the Confederate service, and is dismissed with scorn by his 
sweetheart. The whirligig of time brings the man whose life he had 
saved to the South, after the war; and through the Northerner’s wife the 
angry Southern girl at last learns the nobility of the lover she had 
rejected. The story is simply told, and bears the plain aspect of a recital 
from experience of Northern and Southern life. It strikes us as one of 
the best novels, of an unpretending order, that have been written about 
the war. (Lee & Shepard.) 


The Story of an African Farm, by Olive Schreiner, was issued in Lon- 
don five years ago, and has made its mark as one of the notable 
theological novels of the day. It has no particular relationship with 
those published in the last year, in which the motif is the divergence of 
husband and wife in their religious views; for its plot is of quite another 
kind. But it is a very lifelike tale of South Africa, ia which alienation 
from a narrow and childish conception of God, and growth into nobler 
ideas of His nature, are the main elements of interest. The book is the 
work of a young woman, who seems to write out of her own personal 
experience with an originality and intensity which are very impressive. 
Few novels of the day give such evident token of genius, and few are so 
crude in some respects. Lyndall, the chief figure, is the least rational 
in her actions of all the characters, whereas she is inteaded to be an 
embodied protest of rationalism against dead respectability and outgrown 
usage. But with all its faults there is a singular power in the story, 
which does far more than atone for its immaturities, not at all surpris- 
ing in so young an author. Miss Schreiner deserves the attention of all 
readers who look for new forces in the world of letters and know how 
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to estimate them, and we trust she will go on to exhibit her great power 
in more finished productions. (Roberts Brothers.) 


Lorin Mooruck, and Other Indian Stories. By George T. Kercheval.— 
These three pathetic tales of cruel injustice suffered by well-meaning 
Indians, from the lower grades of white people who meet them in the 
Territories, are substantially true, says Dr. E. E. Hale; and Bishop 
Whipple commends them to all who desire to see the Indian question 
settled rightly. The Dawes bill must be put into effect with the utmost 
care, that the great change it contemplates be brought about with as little 
friction as possible, and no friend of the Indian should relax his vigi- 
lance for years yet. Mr. Kercheval’s stories are written with power and 
beauty, and they must be an efficient agent in changing the feeling, and 
so the action, of white men towards red men. (J. Stilman Smith & Co, 
Boston.) 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Wit and Humor: Their Use and Abuse, by William Mathews, LL.D. 
Dr. Mathews’s latest compilation is one of his best for entertainment, 
if not for moral instruction. The chapters on “ Theories of Wit and 
Humor,” their use and their abuse, and the logic of wit, are not without 
their value as collections of more or less profound moralizings and 
philosophizings ; but the remaining chapters in which he assembles from 
a wide reading the choicest instances of epigrams, parodies, puns, and 
repartees, and considers clerical wit, the antiquity of jests, melancholy 
wits, and men without a sense of humor, are the pleasing justification of 
the collection. Itis a good and lively companion when one seeks amuse- 
ment from a book. (S.C. Griggs & Co.) 


A Memorial of the Rev. Charles H. Wheeler, late pastor of the Church 
of the Unity, Winchendon, Mass. Boston: Damrell & Upham. pp. 44. 
25 cents. With an excellent portrait from a photograph.— We gave in 
this Review for September a brief notice of Mr. Wheeler’s winning char- 
acter and admirable ministry, and the circumstances of his sudden death, 
with a portion of the testimonial we find in these pages. 


Olden-time Music. By Henry M. Brooks. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 
1888.— This book is precisely what it purports to be; namely, a “compi- 
lation from newspapers and books.” Its value lies in presenting to the 
reader some contrasts between the present musical condition of New 
England and music as it was in “y* olden time.” It might well be 
entitled a special contribution towards the history of music in America. 


When such a history shall be written, an important chapter will have 


been added to the account of the rise and development of modern music, 
— the characteristic art of our modern life. Meanwhile, every lover of 
music will find in such @ compilation as this many curious and well-nigh 
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forgotten facts illustrative of the slow growth of this divine art in our 
Puritan soil. We are surprised that, in quoting from the Salem Odserver 
various and contradictory accounts of the origin of the English national 
song, “God save the King,” Mr. Brooks should not have added the story 
of “My Country, ’tis of thee.” This hymn was written in 1832 by the 
Rey. Dr. S. F. Smith to music which Dr. Lowell Mason selected from a 
collection of German patriotic melodies. If the tradition which is ac- 
cepted by many Englishmen is true, that Hindel brought this melody 
from France in 1721, it would seem that in England as well as in this 
country the famous song was not a native but an imported tune, and 
that in using it as our national air we are not borrowing from the 
English. 


RECENT FOREIGN BOOKS. 


Theology and Philosophy. 


Zur Religionsphilosophie. Von U. R. Schmid. (Intimations and 
suggestions toward a philosophy of religion, of high value. Jena.) 

On Behalf of Belief: Sermons. By the Rev. H. §. Holland. (Riving- 
tons.) 

New Commentary on Genesis, I. By F. Delitzsch. 

Natural Religion. Inaugural Lecture delivered Nov. 14, 1888. By 
F. Max Miiller, Lord Gifford Lecturer. (Longmans.) 

Origin and Development of Christian Dogma. By C. H. A. Tuthill. 
(The author considers Christianity a natural development. Kegan 
Paul.) 

Inspiration, and Other Sermons. By the Rev. A. W. Momerie. (Black- 
wood. An article on Momerie’s Sermons appeared in this Review for 
January, 1888.) 

Nature and Man: Essays Scientific and Philosophical. By W. B. 
Carpenter. With an Introductory Memoir by J. Estlin Carpenter, and a 
portrait. (An article on Dr. Carpenter’s admirable life and services to 
religious as well as scientific thought is in preparation for February.) 

Physical Realism, being an Analogy from the Physical Objects of 
Science to the Physical Data of Sense. By Thomas Case, M.A., Fellow 
of Corpus Christi. (Longmans.) 

The Moral Ideal: A Historic Study. By Julia Wedgwood. (An 
essay on the ethnic ideals of conduct. Triibner.) 

The Fourfold Root of the Principle of Sufficient Reason, and Will in 
Nature. By Arthur Schopenhauer. (Bohn’s Philosophical Library. 
Bell.) 

Mental Evolution in Man: Origin of Human Faculty. By George J. 
Romanes. (Kegan Paul.) : 

Professor Henry Calderwood’s valuable Handbook of Moral Philosophy 
appears in a fourteenth edition, largely rewritten (Macmillan).— Profes- 
sor Moore, of Andover, in the Andover Review for December last, gives 
high praise to Dr. Carl Weizsiicker’s translation of the New Testament, 
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of which a revised edition has lately been published. It “is not only 
one of the most useful helps of the New Testament student: it is one of 
the comparatively few translations which themselves belong to literature. 
It can be read not merely with profit, but with delight.’ The para- 
graphing gives greater and smaller divisions, different styles of type are 
used for quotations, and there is-a subject-index. The translation is 
clear and spirited, and seeks to render the full force of the original to its 
first readers. Professor Moore also commends Kautzsch and Socin’s 
translation of Genesis, an attempt to do for this book what Weizsiicker 
has done so well for the New Testament: it will bear comparison. “ By 
the use of different fonts of type, Roman, German, and Italic, the dif- 
ferent elements into which the critical analysis resolves the composite 
book are distinguished. The results of the analysis are thus presented 
to the eye in the clearest and most satisfactory way.” 


The London Atheneum, says the Inquirer, “closes an appreciative notice 
of Dr. J. Drummond’s latest work, Philo-Judeus, with the following high 
testimony : ‘ This treatise of Dr. Drummond’s fills a place of its own in 
the English language, and may be put beside, or even above, the best 
German books on the subject. The author possesses a complete mastery 
of the materials, and examines them in a fair spirit with general accu- 
racy. The discussions are clear, often ingenious, and evince dialectical 
powers of a superior order. His book is good in workmanship and tone, 
and the author does full justice to the sentiments of Philo on the multi- 
farious topics he touches upon.’ The critic, indeed, notices a tendency 
to ‘unnecessary diffuseness,’ and discovers in the gentle principal of 
Manchester New College that characteristic combativeness which leads 
him into opposition to Gfrérer, and even to Diihne and Heinze. It is 
gratifying to be assured that those dreadful people, the German critics, 
do not monopolize the honors, and that our College still sustains its rep- 
utation as a school of accurate theological study. A learned Frenchman 
of our acquaintance objects to the’ book because it is so ‘unromantic’; 
but Philo was Philo, and Dr. Drummond is not Rénan.” 


Dr. F. A. Paley, the noted scholar, who died last month at Bourne- 
mouth, England, was a grandson of the famous Dr. Paley of the Evi- 
dences. Going up to Cambridge from Shrewsbury School, he did not 
take the rank which should naturally have preluded his later reputation 
as one of the very first of classical scholars. He “ failed to attain first- 
class honors in classics, notwithstanding his great classical acquirements, 
and was actually plucked in his first examination, owing to his deficiency 
in mathematics. It is reported, however, on the authority of a near rel- 


ative, that other considerations had something to do with the ‘failure.’ ’ 


The story has been often told, but it is worth repeating. The grandson ~ 


of the famous Dr. Paley had to answer questions set on the famous 
Evidences. In the course of his replies on the testimony from miracles 


-_ 
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and prophecies, he showed pretty clearly how little cogency it had in his 
own mind, and at the end of the paper he wrote, it is said, ‘Tales of 
my Grandfather.’ It has been more than hinted that the ‘pluck’ 
which he suffered was determined by this ill-timed pleasantry with the 
then awful University dons.” 

He joined the Catholic Church, was long a tutor at Cambridge, and 
afterwards a professor in the Catholic College at Kensington, and edited 
many Greek and Latin authors. He ceased to be a Roman Catholic 
some years ago, and became a Rationalist, contributing frequently to 
the Inquirer on theological subjects. 

History and Biography. 

Life and Times of Girolamo Savonarola. By Professor Pasquale Vil- 
lari. (A new translation by Linda Villari, with additional matter, of 
this best biography of the great Florentine preacher. Unwin.) 

The Coming of the Friars and Other Medizval Sketches. By Rev. A. 
Jessopp, D.D. (By the author of that delightful volume, Arcady. 
Unwin.) 

A History of Greece. I., From the Earliest Times to the Ionian 
Revolt. By Evelyn Abbott, M.A. (Putnams.) 

Life of W. B. Robertson, D.D., Irvine. By James Brown. (The 
biography of a typical Scotch pastor. Maclehose.) 

Thomas Poole and his Friends. By Mrs. Henry Sandford. (Mac- 
millan.) 

Further Reminiscences. By W. P. Frith. (Bentley.) 

Three Generations of Englishwomen. Memoirs and Correspondence 
of Mrs. John Taylor, Mrs. Sarah Austin, and Lady Duff Gordon. By 
Janet Ross. (Murray.) 

Teutonic Mythology. By Jacob Grimm. (Volume four contains a 
supplement, appendix, and index.) 

Histoire des Grecs. III. Par Victor Duruy. (Last volume of M. Du- 
ruy’s fine history. Hachette.) 

_ Miscellaneous. 


The American Commonwealth. By James Bryce, M.P. (An elabo- 
rate work in three volumes by a very competent hand. To be reviewed 
at length. Macmillan.) 

The Civilization of Sweden in Heathen Tibed! By Oscar Montelius, 
Ph.D. (The author is a professor in the Natural History Museum at 
Stockholm. Map and over two hundred illustrations. Macmillan.) 

Art in the Modern State. By Lady Dilke. (Collected essays on 
recent art. Chapman & Hall.) 


RECENT AMERICAN BOOKS. 
Dogmatic Theology. By W. G. T. Shedd, D.D. (Rev. Dr. Shedd's 
two volumes are a well of Calvinism undefiled. Scribners.) 
Life and Letters of Samuel Wells Williams, LL.D., Missionary, Diplo- 
matist, Sinologue. By his son, F, W. Williams, (Putnams.) 
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Biblical Antiquities. A Handbook for use in Seminaries, Sabbath 
Schools, ete. By E. C. Bissell, D.D. (An excellent popular manual. 
American Sunday School Union.) 

Problems of American Civilization. (Addresses at Conference in 
Washington, December, 1887, by Professor Boyesen, Dr. McCosh, Hon. 
Seth Low, and others. Baker & Taylor Company.) 

Omitted Chapters of History disclosed in the Life and Papers of 
Edmund Randolph. By M. D. Conway. (An attempt to rehabilitate 
the first Attorney-General of the United States. Putnams.) 

Colonial Times on Buzzard’s Bay. By W. R. Bliss. (A very interest- 
ing volume. Houghton.) 

Pen and Ink. By Brander Matthews. (Pleasant and lively essays on 


literary and other topics. Longmans.) 
American Weather. By General A. W. Greely. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
The Other Side of War with the Army of the Potomac. Letters by 


Katherine Prescott Wormeley. (Ticknor.) 
The Nun of Kenmare. An Autobiography. (Ticknor.) 


NOTEWORTHY ARTICLES IN THE PERIODICALS. 


DECEMBER. 
The Presidential Election in the United States, By Sir Lyon Playfair. (Néine- 
teenth Century.) 
Faith Healing as a Medical Treatment. By Dr. C. L. Tuckey. (A discussion of 
its value in regular practice. Nineteenth Century.) 
Socialism in English Politics. By William Clarke. (Political Science Quarterly.) 
The Ballot in England. By E. Goadby. (Political Science Monthly.) 
- A Few Thoughts by a Patriarch about French Women. By Jules Simon. (fort- 
nightly Review ) 
Style. By Walter Pater (Yortnightly Review.) 
Classic and Semitic Ethics. By A. P. Peabody, D.D. (Andover Review.) 
Count Tolstoi's Religious Views. By Archdeacon Farrar. (The Forum.) 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


From Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 

The Soul of the Far East. By Percival Lowell. pp. 226. $1.25. (In external 
features, a handsome and delicately wrought gift-book; in substance, a vivacious 
and entertaining inside view of life in Japan, under the titles Individuality, Family, 
Adoption, Language, Nature and Art, Art, Religion, Imagination.) 

Ose From Geo. H. Ellis, Boston, 

Jesus and the Men about him, By Charles F, Dole. pp. 81. 

The Christ-child. A Christmas Story. Translated from the German of Marie 
Herbert by Elizabeth P.Cordner. pp. 22, (A delicate and handsome holiday book, 
the kindly story of a German rustic home.) 

From G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

The Economic Interpretation of History; Lectures delivered in Worcester College 
Hall, Oxford, 1887-88. By James E. Thorold Rogers. 8vo. pp 547. (An invaluable 
study, or guide to study. A sequel to the author’s singularly interesting “ Six Cen- 
turies of Work and Wages.”’ We hope to do it the justice ot an extended review.) 

American Literature, 1607-1885. (Complete in two volumes ) Vol. II., American 
Poetry and Fiction. (A very handsome 8vo of 456 pages of delightful, intelligent, and 
appreciative criticism.) 

The Story of the Nations: The Story of Holland. By James E. Thorold Rogers. 
pp. 388. (Well worthy of the series in which it appears. Very fully and effectively 
illustrated. It would be superfluous to commend and yain to criticise a book appear- 
ing under this admirable writer’s name.) 

The Thoughts of the Emperor M. Aurelius Antoninus. Translated by George 
ao Revised edition. 24mo. pp. 315. (An exquisite pocket volume, about one- 
third of which consists of the biography, philosophical introduction, and annotations — 
of that somewhat austere, but excellently competent scholar, Professor Long.) 
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TRANSCENDENTALISM: 
THE NEW ENGLAND RENAISSANCE.* 


The subject given me for my brief hour in this course of 
lectures reads simply ‘“ Transcendentalism.” I propose to 
enlarge the title into “ Transcendentalism ; or, The New Eng- 
land Renaissance.” The especial designation, Renaissance, 
or Re-birth, I would emphasize from the outset, as starting 
in the mind a distinct class of conceptions, without the aid 
of which the New England movement cannot be treated” 
with due sense of historical continuity. 

This term, ‘* The Renaissance,’ — the New or the Second 
Birth of the world,—is one we are all familiar with nowa- 
days. In its broadest, its only scientifically historical sense, 
it denotes what Symonds, who has written the history of 
the movement in Italy, summarizes as “ the whole transition 
from the conceptions of the Middle Ages to the conceptions 
of the Modern World.” Its two grand achievements were, 
as Michelet puts it, “the discovery of the world and the 
discovery of man.” High-sounding terms these,— “the dis- 
covery of the world and the discovery of man”; but in how 
vast a sense are they literally true! Go back in imagination 
to the Middle Ages, and ask yourselves, Did man then know, 
did he so much as dream of, this majestic universe which 
has finally become revealed to the modern mind? Question, 
again, man’s actual knowledge in those days of the charac- 


*Prepared for the Channing Hall Course of Lectures at the request of the Direc- 
tors of the Sunday School Society. : 
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ter and scope of his own indwelling powers. Did he so 
much as dream of the triumphs reason was to achieve, of 
the intellectual systems thought was to build, of the world 
of beauty art and literature were to create, of the order and 
stability law was to inaugurate, of the conquests of disease 
and misery medicine was to usher in, of the richness, 
variety, and charm all these were to impart to human life? 
No: as such potential miracle-worker he never suspected 
himself. He would have thought you were talking of 
wizards or demons, and have shrunk back in horror. Thus, 
in a thousand higher aspects of his being, man had not yet 
been discovered by himself. 

And how was brought to pass this double discovery of 
the inner and the outer world? In the one only possible 
way,— of the foremost intellects and characters of Europe 
beginning to trust in and use their natural powers, thus 
finding out experimentally alike what these powers were 
made for, what they could hope to achieve, and to what 
marvels of marvels they were externally related. The com- 
pass, first heard of in 1302, gave the world later on the dis- 
covery of America, the rounding of the Cape of Good Hope, 
the circumnavigation of the globe. The telescope enabled 
Copernicus and Galileo to prove the revolution of the earth 
and the true theory of the planetary system. Printing 
began its marvellous career, and made accessible to thou- 
sands the works of the mighty spirits of Greece and Rome. 
Gunpowder revolutionized the art of war. Men of genius 
in sculpture and painting revealed the grace and glory of 
the human form. To France, to Germany, to Holland, to 
England, the movement spread, to break out in original 
shapes in Shakespeares and Bacons, in Erasmuses, in Lu- 
thers, in Descartes, in Spinozas. Was not all this in truth, 
then, what Michelet so accurately calls it, ‘ the discovery of 
man and the discovery of the world”? Did it not inaugu- 
rate a new human consciousness, and bring to the lips the 
ecstatic cry: ‘* What a piece of work isa man! How noble 
in reason! how infinite in faculties! in form and moving, 
how express and admirable! in action, how like an angel! 


ee > 
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in apprehension, how like a god!” How Transcendental, by 
the way, this last quotation sounds! 

Meantime, however, while all this was going forward, 
there was another and a vastly larger class of people, who 
looked on with anything but eyes of favor. Nor is it to be 
wondered at. The smug citizen, who has been accustomed 
all his days to walk on level ground and with his head up 
in the air,— no wonder he has a vindictive word to say of 
the impious physicist, who makes his brain spin by telling 
him that, in the course of the next twelve hours, he will be 
where he will have to stand with his feet turned up to the 
bottom of a globe and his head hanging down into a fright- 
ful abyss. The Mediterranean sailor, with a love in every 
port, whom Columbus drags off to cross the boundless ocean ; 
the routine student, who is contemptuously told to learn to 
think for himself, when he naturally supposed that others 
had done all that for him; the comfortable priest, whose 
whole needful stock in trade had been a string of beads and 
the mumbling of a few unintelligible Latin prayers; the splen- 
did prelate, with stipends and dignities entirely dependent 
on the continued ignorance and superstition of the masses ; 
nay, too, the earnest, self-consecrated, saintly man,— the 
Saint Bernard perhaps,— who does not care an iota whether 
the world is round or square, beautiful or ugly, learned or 
ignorant, so that it can only be saved from the leprosy of 
sin, and who feels that all possible hope of salvation is super- 
naturally bound up in the dogmas of the Church,— why 
should not from all of these break forth a fierce and infu- 
riated protest against the advancing movement? “This 
blasphemous prying into what God meant to keep secret 
must be put down.” So the infuriated Franciscans cried 
to Roger Bacon. Mobs, papal anathemas, inquisitions, were 
in the very air. 

We are now getting on to ground upon which it behooves 
us to tread very carefully, in order to be at once apprecia- 
tive and just. These two great classes of the human race, 
which we now see confronted face to face, and glaring at one 
another with angry eyes, persist in every age,— the cham- 
pions of the new, the champions of the old; the believers in 
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the future and the believers in the past; the men who trust 
in reason and think all things possible to it, and the men who 
distrust it, dread it, in certain fields abhor it. Hach party 
has something to say for itself which it is well to heed. 
And so, first, a word for this latter party. 

Not unlikely, quite a number of persons here present, 
addicted to pedestrianism, and yet short of stature, may — 
in the White Mountains, say — have noticed a certain ten- 
dency on the part of men six feet in their stockings to 
exaggerate the statement of the number of miles that may 
be reeled off per hour with positive comfort and without 
calling a halt. Laboriously accompanying one of these 
nine-league booters through a long day’s march, does not 
‘the man of shorter stride and scantier breath feel, toward 
the contemplative hour of nightfall, irresistibly impelled to 
raise the question, “Is not my six-foot friend somewhat 
exposed to the danger of becoming the victim of what 
philosophers call ‘his own subjectivity’? Does he not, in 
fine, take a somewhat too transcendental view of average 
legs,— a view too much lifted into the realm of the abso- 
lute and unconditioned, and freed from all impertinences of 
time and space?” Now here is a simple reactionary feeling, 
which, duly extended from mere pedicular to intellectual 
and moral considerations, will serve to interpret vast con- 
servative and even retrograde movements in human history. 

We can easily see, then, why a whole range of such 
sublime sentiments as that “ Truth is its own evidence,” 
‘“ Beauty its own witness,” “ Virtue its own reward,” should 
commend themselves very rapturously to a class of highly 
spiritual minds, and seem very perplexing and irritating to 
a denser and opaquer. Oh, yes: only give us a picture, 
these last poor fellows pathetically cry, in which, as in the 
earliest human efforts at art, it was plainly written over ; 
every animal in the landscape, “ This is a cow,” or * This is 
a horse,” and then we will freely admit that a cow or a 
horse is its own intrinsic evidence. Now, for one, I cannot 
but feel a certain tender and loving sympathy with this — 
particular mental condition. The first awkward, fumbling _ 
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attempts of the human reason, like the first awkward and 
fumbling attempts at art, produce rather indiscriminate 
results. We all perfectly recall the bygone school-days, in 
which, after four times adding up a column of figures, and 
getting four entirely distinct answers, we felt a not unnat- 
ural uncertainty as to which one of the four might be in 
strictest accordance with immutable truth. But there was 
one infallible authority we regarded with as awful reverence 
as do devout Catholics the symbol of Saint Peter,— the 
Key to the arithmetic. One glance at this, and we could 
proudly say of the correct answer, “ This is the cow,” 
“This is the horse,” and rejoice that truth now shone in 
its own light and had become its own intrinsic evidence. 

But we are seemingly keeping too long away from New 
England, unless possibly it be on the principle that “ the 
longest way round is often the shortest way home.” 

The New England colonies were settled by a class of men 
and women who were a salient illustration of one aspect of 
the grand uprising of the Renaissance, considered from the 
point of view of the “ whole transition from the conceptions 
of the Middle Ages to the conceptions of the modern world.” 
In flagrant defiance of the doctrine of the long-assumed 
divine rights of kings, here was a class of men on the high 
road to the discovery that kings had a “lith” in their necks. 
In many directions, their faith in the powers of human reason 
was emphatically pronounced. That men had abundant 
capacity for founding States, and that a town-meeting of 
ministers, lawyers, traders, and farmers was as august a body 
as a House of Parliament,— of this they rapidly became en- 
tirely convinced. In other directions, however, these self- 
same men were an equally salient instance of a distinct 
retrogression from the on-setting tide of the Renaissance,— 
a band of reactionary protesters against what they regarded 
as its inherent vice. 

Every river has its current.and its eddy, and so flows two 
ways at once. Look at its current, and you say it flows 
north. Look at its eddy, and you say, “No: south.” Like 
flint had the Puritans of England — spite of a few excep- 
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tions —set their faces against the joyous, the poetical, the 
beautiful, the scientific, the speculative and critical aspects 
of the Renaissance. They would have put a very different 
estimate on Shakespeare and “all his works” than do you 
and I, and would have thought his chances in the world to 
come far more promising if Mr. Ignatius Donelly should 
only succeed in proving himself to be in the right. 

Settled down on the hard soil of New England, with 
Indians to fight, forests to fell, communities to found, 
churches to build, forced more or less to become jack-at-all- 
trades,—in farming, trading, legislation, law, medicine, and, 
erelong, even divinity,—a literally unexampled growth took 
place in practical confidence in the power of reason to deal 
with all kinds of emergencies. The Yankee habit of asking 
questions, and of always replying by asking another ques- 
tion, now made rapid headway. But, at one point, all this 
inquisitiveness, all this desire of learning something new, 
stopped short. The same man who would question with the 
most radical audacity the whole political tradition of past 
history would recoil in horror at the idea of questioning 
either the physical ability or the devout willingness of a 
foreordained whale to swallow Jonah. Here the mental 
arrest was absolute, here the paralysis of human reason 
entire. 

Time will not serve me to enlarge on the logical conse- 
quences of a mental attitude like this, so radical and defiant 
in one direction, so conservative and submissive in another. 
You can readily see that it meant two distinct tribunals of 
judgment,— the tribunal of free reason, the tribunal of the 
written Scripture. Neither, farther, will time serve me to 
dwell —as I would much like to — on the retarding effect 
exercised on the development of many sides of the New 
England mind by the almost utter isolation in which it so 
long found itself, cut off, as it was, from the great circulat- 
ing currents of European life,—from its refinements, its 


science, its art, its philosophy, its literature,— and shut up 


to a monotonous diet of politics and technical theology. 


Enough that all this necessitated a very narrow and starved 
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mental condition, and left whole sides of human nature un- 
solaced and uninspired by any stimulating environment. 

Now, unfortunately for any long-continued success in the 
establishment of a rigid and inflexible theocracy in New 
England, the very worst book in the world had been chosen 
to found it on,—the Bible. Strive as you may to overlay 
it and load it down with a whole Atna of burnt-out dog- 
matic slag, scoriz, and ashes, the Titans within are ever 
rending the mountain flanks and pouring out their indomi- 
table insurgent hearts in fresh streams of fiery lava. And 
so New England had its perpetual, even though sporadic, 
witnesses to the inextinguishable hunger and thirst of the 
spirit after a fresh, spontaneous, originally creative, eye to 
eye, soul to soul, religious life of its own. ‘The first Tran- 
scendentalist in New England, Emerson was always fond of 
saying, was Jonathan Edwards. A grim, cast-iron specimen 
of the breed! you will be tempted to say. Not at all. 
There are beautiful passages in his so generally lurid and 
terrific sermons, which I would agree — could I only make 
a private arrangement with Emerson’s publishers — to in- 
sert in his essays, and which would be read by his most 
ardent devotees without a suspicion that they had not 
flowed straight out of the mind and heart of the Concord 
seer. Of course Jonathan Edwards would have put in his 
proviso. ‘ Yes, this glorious power to see God eye to eye, 
‘to glorify him and enjoy him forever,’ is all true. God is 
his own divine witness, his own clear interpreter,— but to 
the elect alone.” Of the Quakers, too, the same might have 
been said, and in an even broader sense. ‘Their doctrine of 
the Inner Light, of the Spirit that judges all things, even 
the deep things of God,— what was this but a still bolder 
assertion of the indwelling power of the soul to rise above 
book, priest, formulated creed, and cry to the Eternal, “In 
thy Light I see light!” 

Spite, however, of these not infrequent incursions of a 
freer and more subjective spirit,— among which. I would 
certainly rank certain aspects of the personal experience 
doctrine of Methodism, under the lead of its fiery apostle, 
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Whitefield,— it will have to be confessed, I feel sure, that 
the tendency alike of thought and emotion in New England 
set steadily on towards a lower, a more literal, a more pro- 
saic and commonplace level. For Calvinism in full erup- 
tion we must all feel, I think, the same half-sublime, half- 
terrific sense of glory and dread with which we look on 
Vesuvius or Aitna in fiery outbreak. For Calvinism, its 


craters dead, and its flanks one desert of monstrously con- . 


torted rocks and dreary, barren ashes, we must equally 
feel as we do when toiling up the sun-scorched heights of 
an extinct volcano of to-day. Such Calvinism in due time 
became,— a literal burnt-out volcano. Indeed, it would 
historically look as though the very capacity for deep and 
strong emotion had been annihilated in the New England 
heart, so long, so monotonously, and so remorselessly had 
the soil been religiously overcropped, so frightfully had 
it been seared and baked by revival fires. Jt must be suf- 
fered to lie fallow a generation or two, to recover heart. 

Man shall not live by volcanoes alone. This thousands 
on thousands were now beginning to feel. Parishes began 
negatively to express their sense of fatigue by seeking relief 
in not settling “men of strong doctrine.” Life had grown to 
be far more comfortable. Material wealth had witnessed a 
great increase. A smug, unheroic, average-citizen tempera- 


ment had been generated. ‘The sensation philosophy of John - 


Locke had won a numerous following. Reason — that is to 
say, reason within reasonable limits — had gained increased 
respect. Arminianism began to creep in, and gradually to 
work on towards Unitarianism. And never, perhaps,—as 
Rev. O. B. Frothingham so clearly points out in his inyalu- 
able History of Transcendentalism, a book I would earnestly 
commend to your reading as the only full and adequate 
account of this important movement,— never, perhaps, had 
what I have ventured to call “reason within reasonable 
limits” so admirable a quarry to disport itself with as was 


now furnished to Unitarian polemics in the dried and desic- 


cated mummy of Calvinism. 
For a time “reason within reasonable limits” held high — 


. ‘ 
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carnival. Now came the days of its young espousals. So 
delightful was the sense of the privilege of exercising reason 
on what had hitherto been forbidden fruit, such a fresh and 
unwonted sensation did it communicate, that no wonder it 
drew so many able men to embrace the profession of the 
ministry. The moral argument against Calvinism,— what 
a glory in heroically calling (and it was heroism then) 
right, right, and cruelty, cruelty, and tyranny, tyranny, in 
their own intrinsic nature! The contradictions and absurd- 
ities of the received doctrine of the Trinity,— what a fine in- 
tellectual invigoration in subjecting these to the canons of 
a rational logic! Then, too, the rehabilitation of a pure and 
good life, the loyal championship of it as above all creeds 
and professions, the stripping off from the dethroned and 
beggared heir of God the “rags of filthy righteousness,” and 
throwing over his shoulders the royal purple,— who shall tell 
what a discovery of a new world, of a new man, this was to 
thousands! Perpetual honor to the early leaders of this 
movement,— the Worcesters, Channings, Nortons, Noyeses, 
Deweys, Greenwoods, Ephraim Peabodys, and a host of 
others. Without the solid foundations of sanity, character, 
and piety they laid, the more ebullient movement that was 
to succeed would have run great dangers of eventuating in 
license and excess. 

As time went by, however, the original impulse of Unita- 
rianism began to lose its first vitality. You cannot calla 
new thing new forever. There is a first ery of “ Land! 
land!” which not even a Columbus can raise a second time. 
People became accustomed to the exercise of “ reason within 
reasonable limits,” and to feel the stirrings of a call to 
“fresh hills and pastures new,’ — that is, a limited number 
did. As for the bulk of the body, it began to manifest 
a strong disposition to settle down in a traditional way. 
Channing, with his high-wrought prophetic sense of the 
new glory that was to break:forth, expressed the keenest 
disappointment over this state of arrested development, and 
declared he felt less and less interest in Unitarianism. 
“Reason within reasonable limits” had grown highly re- 
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spectable; its adherents were the prosperous and honored ; 
it had its scholars, whose conclusions were to be insisted on 
as impregnable and final; it had established noble charities 
and entered energetically on the work of a more rational 
education and of wiser and better institutions for the pau- 
per, the felon, the insane,— what more could reasonably be 
asked of it? Why could it not be suffered to enjoy its 
laurels ? 

Ah, friends, laurels wither, when long since plucked from 
the living tree. Asa momentary symbol, and while green and 
glistening, how beautiful! when dry, sere, and rattling, what 
a mockery! Unitarianism had always had carried with it 
one serious limitation and drawback. It had the‘note of 
provincialism ; it was cut off from the grand circulating cur- 
rents of the world’s larger life; it lacked alike the prophetic 
sense of its own fuller mission and the spiritual imagination 
to build its inspiring ideal. It was abandoned to no infinite 
principle. It was to be the leaven of Orthodoxy, its work 
accomplished when it had taught Orthodoxy to make the 
same kind of bread with itself. This bread had come to be 
a certain regulation loaf, with whose size, weight, and easy 
digestibility the majority were entirely satisfied. Its Chan- 
ning, whom it never half comprehended, and in many ways 
hampered and distressed, was to it the utmost limit of the 
horizon, if not a suspicious degree beyond. Its look was 
turned backwards. And so it began to ossify. Angry 


recriminations were now to be heard against any proposal of — 


innovation; and, while no hands were more munificent in 
subscriptions for building the tombs of its past prophets, 
none were handier with a brick or an egg for the reception 
of new prophets. The mercantile influence, the mercantile 
standard of spiritual values, was paralyzing it. I beg every- 
body’s pardon, but one more generation of the like, and 
Unitarianism would have degenerated into a simple gospel 


for the Philistines. Transcendentalism, we now see clearly — 


enough, saved it, by breathing into it the spirit of a newer 
and larger life. 


~- 
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Who are the Philistines ? —peace to the shade of Matthew 
Arnold after all his effort to define them! They are an 
eminently respectable body of half-vitalized men and women, 
good fathers, good mothers, good citizens, exposed to the 
perpetual danger of perishing of dry rot through the prosaic, 
commonplace, and utterly unimaginative character of their 
constitutional temperament and actual environment. Woe 
to the world that does not possess solid masses of them! 
and woe equally to themselves, if, for-their own best good, 
their Canaan is not every now and then invaded, conquered, 
and reconstructed by the children of light! 

Who, again, are the children of light? They are the mo- 
bile, impressionable, and impassioned temperaments of every 
age, the diviners of the signs of the oncoming future, the 
cordial welcomers of every promise of a fuller, richer, more 
spiritually imaginative life, the believers in the things eye 
hath not yet seen nor ear heard. And such were the early 
leaders of Transcendentalism in New England. I need but 
to enumerate such names as those of Emerson, Alcott, Mar- 
garet Fuller, Elizabeth Peabody, Mrs. Ripley, Dr. Hedge, 
Dr. Furness, George Ripley, Dwight, Cranch, Caleb Stetson, 
Clarke, Bartol,— almost all Unitarians by nurture. Faithful 
to the best that had come down to them from their inheri- 
tance in the past, they yet turned eager, anticipating eyes 
towards a diviner future, and from their heart of hearts 
prayed the prayer,— 


“ Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell ; 
That mind and soul, according well, 

May make one music as before, 
But vaster.” 


Now we have already taken notice of certain signs in the 
past of what Emerson recognized as having the note of 
genuine Transcendentalism,— the confidence, namely, of the 
spirit in itself. But it was only in a very restricted way 
that this confidence of the spirit in itself held true. The 
Quakers, with their emphasized doctrine of the function of 
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the Inner Light, made the nearest approach to it. These 
Quakers as a body were, however, spite of a few very beauti- 
ful exceptions, a narrow, ignorant, and fanatical class of men 
and women, who most unhappily thought that the more com- 
pletely they cut themselves off from nature, literature, 
beauty, art, science, and philosophy, the brighter would be the 
shining of the Inner Light. Indeed, in the Quaker horror 
of such profanities as music and dancing, there could hardly 
have sprung up among them, and been told of one of their 
prophets and one of their prophetesses, such a myth as that 
which records the story of how, on witnessing together the 
exquisite aérial evolutions of the Viennese danseuse, Ellsler, 
as she came down tiptoe, with “a station like the herald 
Mercury, new lighted on a heaven-kissing hill,’ Mr. Emerson 
bent over with effusion to Miss Fuller, and exclaimed, ‘* Mar- 
garet, this is poetry!” while she, in turn, breathlessly ejacu- 
lated, “ Ralph, it is religion !” 

This, of course, is simple travesty. And yet what an ill 
historical student would he be, who did not reckon alike 
with the travesties and with the broadest comie carica- 
tures of any period he studies! seeing how, under exag- 
gerated and laughable aspects, these are so many illustrations 
of the popular feeling of the day. What is really hit at, in 
this especial one I have cited, is the entirely novel and unre- 
stricted ranges of experience on which, in contrast with the 
sober earlier New England habit of mind, the Transcenden- 
talists began to insist as sources of light and inspiration. In 
point of fact, we are here directly led to what must be 
emphasized as the most characteristic feature of the Tran- 
scendental Movement in New England; namely, that it 
took its rise among a class of men and women at once 
highly impressionable and broadly cultivated. ‘Their Bible 
had to be a very large one, and with very little line of 
distinction between its canonical and apocryphal books. 

Now, for all the clearly enunciated belief of the votaries 


of the new movement in their own eyes and ears, just as - 


significant a fact was it that they believed equally in the 
eyes and ears of a vast range of other authoritative teachers. 
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Their attitude was quite as much docile and reverential as 
it was self-assertive. Communications were beginning to 
be re-established between isolated, provincial New England 
and the grand circulating currents of European literature, 
art, philosophy, and science. Through the writings of Cole- 
ridge — especially that epoch-making book of his, the Bio- 
graphia Literaria — aspiring young minds in New England 
were beginning to get hints, and more or less satisfying out- 
lines, of a grand order of thinking, inaugurated in Germany 
by men of the stamp of Kant, Fichte, and Schelling. Such 
shorter pamphlets of Fichte as “The Vocation of the 
Scholar” and “ The Destination of Man” rang like the bat- 
tle-call of the bugle in their ears. The volcanic mind of 
Carlyle had, moreover, broken out in full eruption; and, in 
the lurid clouds of fuliginous smoke with which he seemed 
to fill the whole canopy,— clouds lighted up with the fiery 
glare of the crater burning in his own breast,— sensitive 
spirits seemed to read once more the revelation of a world 
sublime and awful as that of Calvinism, but with its sym- 
bols plucked out of the fiery heart of the nineteenth cen- 
tury instead of out of the heart of the Middle Ages. 

He professed to have made an Alpine, a Himalayan dis- 
covery. A new mind had come into the world, an original 
creation fresh from the hand of God,— a mind towering to 
the zenith, continental in the base of its foundations, its 
flanks all glorious with forests and gorges and fertile valleys, 
teeming with corn and wine. This Mont Blane, this Mount 
Everest, he named by the name of Goethe, and cried to the 
world, “Lo! the man who has experienced everything, 
suffered everything, closed in Jacob. wrestle with every- 
thing, only to triumph at last in clear, loving, utterly rec- 
onciled Olympian serenity over them all!” There was in 
those days a note in the voice of Carlyle as of some Titanic 
Promethean sufferer, long riveted to the bleak rocks of 
Caucasus, to whom has at last come the glorious prophecy 
of deliverance; and mightily it stirred the hearts of others. 

Still not alone in the way of indirect importation, through 
the medium of the English intellect were the influences 
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coming in that were to throw the more susceptible minds of 
New England into ferment. Aspiring young scholars, like 
George Bancroft, were beginning to cross the ocean to learn 
the tongue of Germany, and to come into direct contact with 
its masters in theology, philosophy, and historical criticism. 

It may seem out of place to name Mr. Bancroft as a force in 
the development of the Transcendental movement; but such 
a force he indirectly was through the broader style of think- 
ing, the more ideal philosophy, and the fresher and more 
vital views of the right interpretation of history he brought 
back with him from Germany. But along with him went, 
in a boy of thirteen, to be placed at school there, a boy who 
had got ready for college at so irrationally early an age that 
his father was at his wits’ ends to know what to do with 
him till he should be old enough to enter,—one who was 
destined to exert a still more direct and profound influence 
on the New England movement. I speak, of course, of Dr. 
Frederic H. Hedge. There, on its native soil, he laid the 
foundations of that thorough and idiomatic acquaintance 
with the German language which, later in ‘life, when he 
came to be settled as a minister in what is now Arlington, 
Mass., enabled him to deal at first hand, and as one “ to the 
manner born,” with the treasures of German criticism, phi- 
losophy, and literature. Still another example in the same 
way I might instance in Mr. John 8. Dwight, who, crossing 
the ocean and coming under the spell of Bach, Mozart, and 
Beethoven, did such invaluable work through a long life- 
time in helping on the grand march of the Musical Renais- 
sance, from the day of * Old Hundred” and “ Coronation ” to 
the day of the St. Matthew Passion Music and of the Fifth 
and Seventh Symphonies. 

A most serious mistake, however, would it be to regard 
the Transcendental movement as a simple importation from 
abroad, a servile imitation of English, French, or German 
ideas. It was at the last remove from this, and was full of 
the sap of a spontaneity and freshness all its own. Vasari’s 
old story, of how one sight of a gloriously sculptured Greek 
sarcophagus in the Campo Santo of Pisa so wrought on the 
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susceptible soul of Niccold Pisano that, from the hour, all 
Italian sculpture was revolutionized, was simply repeated on 
New England soil. Nine-tenths of the early Transcendental- 
ists rubbed but lightly against Plato, Plotinus, Saadi, Firdusi, 
Kant, Fichte, Goethe, Schleiermacher, Schelling ; but it was 
fructifying pollen they bore away from the contact, and by 
it their own minds were vitally impregnated. And so it was 
a genuine Columbus cry of, “ The New World! the New 
World!” even though later voyagers were to discover that 
it was raised only over San Salvador and not over the whole 
new continent. For better or worse, then, I repeat it, Mr. 
Alcott had got hold of Plotinus, Margaret Fuller of Plato 
and the Greek legends, Dr. Hedge of Kant and Fichte, 
Emerson of the Hindu and Persian mystics, Mr. Dwight of 
Goethe and Beethoven, Mr. Ripley of Schleiermacher and, 
later on, of the works of great French socialistic leaders, 
Theodore Parker of De Wette, James Freeman Clarke and 
others of the ethics of Jouffroy and the writings of Cousin. 
From all alike came the cry, “Oh, brave new world that 
hath such spirits in it!” Simply impossible was it that such 
men should not begin to see visions and dream dreams of a 
*new and better order of things,—some of them confining 
themselves to trying to knead the new leaven into the old 
lump; others demanding, as in the Brook Farm experiment, 
the outright inauguration of a new social era. 

It will be the pleasant task of other lecturers to speak to 
you in detail of the bearing on Unitarianism of the various 
special directions into which the new movement soon 
branched, and on their domain I must not trespass. Enough 
for me, if I can make vivid to you the essential spirit and 
inevitable trend of New England Transcendentalism. First 
and foremost, it can only be rightly conceived as an intel- 
lectual, esthetic, and spiritual ferment, not a strictly reasoned 
doctrine. It was a Renaissance of conscious, living faith in 
the power of reason, in the,reality of spiritual insight, in 
the privilege, beauty, and glory of life. Perhaps, when 
Emerson described it as the “very Saturnalia of faith,” he 
touched the centre, alike in the characteristics of its ecstasy 
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and of its excesses. To understand its full significance, 
therefore, it is absolutely necessary that we summon clearly 
before the imagination alike what it reacted against in the 
past and what it sprang eagerly forward to greet in the 
future. And the readiest and most picturesque way to do 
this is to call to our aid the presence of two powerful per- 
sonalities,— the Achilles and the Hector of the war of two 
distinct intellectual civilizations that had now joined in the 
issue of battle. They must unhesitatingly be Ralph Waldo 
Emerson and Professor Andrews Norton. 

When, in the summer of 1838, Mr. Emerson gave before 
the Cambridge Divinity School that marvellous address, 
whose perennial beauty and perfume are as entrancing to- 
day as though exhaled from a fresh-plucked rose or lily, it 
wrought on a limited class of highly susceptible minds with 
a sensation only to be paralleled with that of an escape 
from the crowds, heat, and dust of the stifling city to the 
scent of the pines and balsams of the forest or to the stim- 
ulating iodine and boundless horizon of the seashore. 
‘Behold, new heavens and a new earth!” was their liter- 
ally ecstatic cry. It had given them back, they said, nature, 
life, Jesus, God. Here was one, they declared, who saw 
these ineffable presences and shining ones with his own 
eyes, interpreted them from his own heart, and adored them 
in the sanctity of his own conscience. 

Far differently, however, did this address act on the minds 
of others, notably on that of their most stalwart champion, 
Professor Andrews Norton, To him Emerson’s utterance 
stood for a wild, visionary, and utterly reckless assault on 
the very foundations of religious faith. Peremptorily did 
he challenge and deny its every premise. “ Nothing is left,” 
he declared, “ that can be called Christianity, if its miracu- 
lous character be denied. Its essence is gone: its evidence 
is annihilated. . . . There can be no intuition, no direct 


perception of the truth of Christianity, no metaphysical 


certainty. . . . No proof of his [Christ’s] divine commission 
could be afforded but through miraculous displays of God’s 
power.” ~ 
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Now, of Professor Andrews Norton no competent man 
will ever speak but in terms of the highest intellectual and 
moral respect. His piety, moreover, was of a deep, tender, 
and inward stamp, as is witnessed by some of his hymns, 
so uplifting to the devout heart. But here, nevertheless, 
he stood; and this was his philosophy, or reasoned account 
of his ground of faith. It was the old Lockian doctrine. 
Man gets all his ideas through the medium of the senses. 
These bear witness to the reality of the Now and Here. 
There must, then, be a direct outward sensation from ah- 
other realm, to introduce into the world trustworthy confi- 
dence in a commissioned revealer of the Elsewhere. A mir- 
acle is such outward sensation. The suspension, or outright 
infraction of, the order of nature is a sense-impression intro- 
duced from another realm. The teacher who can do what 
no other man can— turn water into wine, rebuke the tem- 
pest, raise the dead — has hereby produced his credentials 
from on high, and to him must all hearken. 

I do not raise this issue here as a preliminary towards a 
discussion of the question of miracles, but simply in the 
way of the elucidation of my own subject,— that of “ Tran- 
scendentalism,’” — whose essential root-principle is here in- 
volved. A conversion by miracle? Why, it is a profana- 
tion of the soul! It is outright denial of the whole founda- 
tion of religion in the reason, heart, conscience, spiritual 
yearning of men. Such was Emerson’s high-wrought and 
passionate feeling on the subject. And it was, I think,— in 
its broad implications,— the fundamental issue of Transcen- 
dentalism. 

Ah! this whole question of external authority and inward 
recognition, how infinitely wider a one is it than men sus- 
pect! what endless practical issues does it raise in life! 
How often I used to meditate its full import in the picture- 
galleries of Europe, where, in a fresh shape, it was forced on 
my attention! There hanging on the walls are the master- 
pieces of Raphael, Titian, Correggio, Rembrandt, Rubens, 
along with no end of inferior works. What shall the poor, 
unaided mind do, turned loose in such a labyrinth? What 
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assurance that the soul shall not “dilate with the wrong - 
emotion’ before an inferior work mistaken for a superior, 
before a Palma Giovane mistaken for a Titian? Ah! is 
there not a commissioned and duly authenticated Baedeker, 
guide-book, philosopher, and friend? Open his pages, and 
lo! before every picture marked with one star you can feel 
peacefully assured that you are in the presence of something 
great, and before every one marked with two stars of some- 
thing superlative. No fear, then, of abandoning yourself 
to an unjustifiable emotion. Yes; and, duly subordinated 
to the spirit, it is an admirable contrivance for saving time 
and for reserving one’s vitality for what is presumably ex- 
cellent. And yet—and yet—it must never be forgotten 
what inherent evils there are in having one’s work thus 
done beforehand for him. The pictures one finds out for 
himself through vital elective-affinity,— those are the ones 
that make the fructifying impression. Only look at those 
poor mortals in the gallery who have yielded themselves un- 
conditionally to the courses of the stars. What a lack- 
lustre in their eyes! What a barren conventionality in 
their tones ! 

Sometimes, indeed, this absolute subjection to accredited 
authority works utterly paralyzing results. There is, for 
example, in the Accademia of Venice, a picture by Carpac- 
cio, about which Ruskin fulminates in his Mount Sinai way, 
—fulminates in substance, for I quote him from memory, 
and confess to far less proficiency in the use of thunder and 
lightning than he: “ Whoever places himself before this pict- 
ure will be judged by it forever. If he does not see ata 
glance that here painting reaches its highest culminating apex, 
let him lay it down as adamantine truth that he is by nature 
totally destitute of any and every capacity for ever hoping 
to cherish one true feeling for art.” I have given only 
feebly what is expressed by Ruskin himself with all the 
vigor of the damnatory clauses of the Athanasian Creed. 
Well, we know how the Athanasian Creed has always — 
worked on the free development of private sentiment in 
the Church. Now for the way in which its imitation works _ 
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on the free development of genuine feeling for beauty. 
Here come along the gallery, for example, four or five 
sweet, peach-bloom, demure-looking English girls, each with 
her Ruskin devoutly in her hands. They have manifestly 
read their Athanasius; for Dies ire, dies illa,—“ The Day 
of Wrath, that Dreadful Day,” — is visibly written on every 
face. And no wonder! “To be or not to be” in the 
glorious kingdom of beauty is now the question; and there 
hangs the painting, and over it the flaming sentence of the 
infallible Judge. They take their seats in awful silence, and 
hardly dare to lift their eyes. Do they really like the pict- 
ure? It is hard to tell; for under such stupendous condi- 
tions the fledgling maiden mind does not work spontane- 
ously. Anyhow, like it they must, or else, “ without doubt, 
perish everlastingly.” And so they think they do, and go 
away so relieved. 

“Oh! you dear, sweet, silly girls,’ I was often impelled 
to cry over such a group, “it is all right that you should be 
under authority, but why not under the authority of some 
one who has an inkling at least of the law of the natural 
development of the human mind? Why, instead of this 
annihilating Ruskin, should you not have some sensible 
father, uncle, or elder brother, who would merely turn you 
loose here, and say: ‘ Now, girls, fearlessly and honestly, 
try for yourselves what you really enjoy and what you do 
not enjoy; no matter whether it be only the simplest face or 
the simplest figure, so long as it is your own genuine impres- 
sion. From one genuine impression, you may go on to an- 
other, and another, and still another; and who knows at 
what height you may arrive at last in your enjoyment of the 
beauty, pathos, and sublimity of these masterpieces? But 
this simple travesty of education, why, it is falsifying, it is 
paralyzing your natural capacities from the very start.’ ” 

And now, in conclusion, let me say that I do not know 
of any better way of illustrating what seems to me the root- 
idea of New England Transcendentalism than through just 
this picture-gallery experience of my own in Europe. It is 
an illustration which gives to the discussion the real breadth 
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I would like to impart to it. In truth, it was no simple 
theological issue these eager men and women were debating 
in the question of miracles or in the question of any exter- 
nal authority like that insisted on for the Bible. Many of 
them had no objection to the admission of miracles, so long 
as they were not made tests of truth. It was a far wider 
reaching question, and one that affects our attitude to all 
that is beautiful, noble, and divine in life,— namely, that of 
the competency of mind to spontaneously recognize it. At 
this point, Transcendentalism took resolute and final stand. 
With your own eyes must you see. If color-blind, then 
in vain for you arches the prismatic glory of the rainbow, 
even though Iris herself should glide down to assure you 
it is beautiful. Now, in what way tbis differs from the 
absolute imperative of the Beatitudes of the Sermon on the 
Mount I confess myself constitutionally incapable of per- 
ceiving. But it was the crowning glory of the Transcen- 
dentalists that they made this principle co-terminous with 
the universe, prophetically anticipating in the spirit those 
later material revelations of the spectroscope, which pro- 
claim how precisely the same elements that are burning and 
shining in our own little planet are burning and shining in 
Sirius and the Sun. What! shall we ban and bar a rose 
because it originated in Persia, or a lotus because it first 
floated on the bosom of the Nile? was their instinctive 
thought. Why, then, ban and bar any beautiful flower of 
the spirit, because first unfolding its petals and breathing 
forth its perfume in a Hindu, Parsee, or Sufi garden of the 
soul? Theirs as Transcendentalists to justify their name 
by simply transcending all those arbitrary boundaries of 
creed, race, nationality, local self-conceit, which narrow, 
harden, and poison the human mind, till it becomes consti- 
tutionally incapable of truly knowing and loving Him of 
whom, through whom, and to whom are all things, to whom 
be glory forever. And so, in this direction, the service of 
Transcendentalism to the future development of Unitarian- 
ism was priceless; and for one I most heartily coneur in the 


words with which Rey. Joseph Henry Allen sums up his own _ 
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conviction on the subject. ‘ Transcendentalism,” he says, 
“melted quite thoroughly the crust that was beginning to 
form on the somewhat chilly current of liberal theology. 
... Indeed, “it is the great felicity of free religious thought 
in this country, in its later unfolding, that it had its birth in 
a sentiment so poetic, so generous, so devout, so open to all 
the humanities as well as to the widest sympathies of philos- 
ophy and the higher literature.” 

Am I not right, then, in characterizing Transcendentalism 


as the New England Renaissance ? 
FRANCIS TIFFANY. 


THE NAME GOD. 


A recent journal of advanced liberalism, The New Ideal, 
in commenting on a volume of religious discourses, offers 
with a preface of much seeming conviction the following 
suggestion : — 


For the expression of the thought to be conveyed, some other word - 
than the word “God ” would be much more properly used in these, and 
all other discourses, by the liberal speakers and writers who now, simply 
for convenience or for convention’s sake, make use of the term in ques- 
tion. For the “God” here is not the God which men in general know 
by that name. The “God” here yearned after and sought and found 
and rejoiced in is a something far higher and nobler, and more to be 
desired than the ordinary religious man would suspect, or could possibly 
hope for, from what he could by any means have in mind as “God.” 
The Majestic Presence of the universe, as revealed ia latter-day scientific 
yision, is too high and fair and helpful and meaningful to be labelled any 
longer with the label of ignorant, superstitious years! With the label 
goes all the burden of the word's dark, century-laden connotations. For 
us who know what those connotations are (and they are burned ineradi- 
cably into the popular mind as well as into the minds of scholars) the 
higher in the word cannot oyerbalance the lower. 


It is likely that this suggestion will seem to many persons 
merely offensive — possibly impious, and even blasphemous : 
certainly it would not have been a proposition safe to make 
a century or two ago. But itis best to give the maker of 
it eredit for no evil intention; rather to take it in good 
faith, to see where the plausibility of it lies, if it has any, 
and what sober reasons there may be for or against it. 
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We have said “for or against.” For, whatever our own 
use of terms, we cannot fail to see that the name God has 
continually been taken in vain, by more than one class of 
persons, so as to mean something which all of us repudiate 
with all our hearts. Not only have we the Pagan 

“Gods partial, changeful, passionate, unjust, 

Whose attributes were rage, revenge, and lust,”— 
but in many a Christian confession of faith the name has 
been used to designate a Sovereign capable of whatever 
wrath, partiality, vindictiveness, and vengeance we ascribe 
to the worst of Oriental despots; One who claims all rever- 
ence and homage for the holiest of attributes, but puts his 
own favor arbitrarily at the price of such homage; who in- 
flicts torment unspeakable, just as arbitrarily, with a relent- 
lessness that such despots can only emulate afar off. That 
implacable sovereignty we shudder to designate by the 
name God. 

Again, in a large part of modern speculative philosophy 
the name God is used to give a certain sanction to what are 
in truth mere metaphysical abstractions: as when Spinoza 
says that “there cannot be and we cannot conceive any 
other Substance than God”; or when by craft of speech an 
“Absolute” without any attributes whatever is smuggled 
in, to occupy the title and throne of Deity. These modern 
substitutes had doubtless better go by their proper names, 
and not usurp a religious one. : 

And so, too, ‘with the “cosmic theism,” which is merely a 
synthesis of all forces, known and unknown, in the hypothe- 
sis of one Universal Force. To cite words once used in this 
Review : — 

To say that God is the source of all life, all force, is perfectly satisfy- 
ing as a postulate of speculative theology. But when it comes to mean 
(as it must mean) not only that the germinating life and the law of 
social evolution are acts of God, but just as much the explosive force of 
dynamite and the ferocity that would use it to wreck the social fabric; 
the hideous disease alike with the healing skill that fights it; the crime 
and the criminal on exactly equal terms with the heroism and the saint, 


— then we find how worthless for any religious uses is that fine-sound- 
ing definition, after all. The term “God” in this sense has only one 
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advantage, that I can see, over “ The Absolute” or “ The Unknowable ” 
or “ Persistent Energy ” or “ Stream of Tendency,’— that it is shorter, 
and easier to speak or spell. 

We certainly shall not object to any new ideal of human 
speech, that it repudiates the name in any such sense as that. 

Then again there is the gospel of passion, so dominant in 
modern poetry and fiction, which (knowing nothing holier 
than itself) easily decks itself with the holy name: as when 
Faust says, “ Call it Chance, Heart, Love, God!”— these 
being all words on a like low level of mere emotion. No 
wonder if our friend should object to that! Of recent poets, 
Browning is the one who perhaps oftenest of all delights to 
introduce the name God, sometimes with a sharp sense of 
irrelevancy and a painful shock. And in his writings, with 
their astonishing dramatic energy, it has been said by an 
admiring critic* that the gospel of passion —that is, as 
distinct from the reason which discerns a higher law, or the 
conscience which constrains us to obey it — makes his real 
poetic creed. Just how that great genius, of such rare in- 
sight into the subtilties of men’s hearts, may accept that 
creed as a rule of conduct, it would not be fair to infer; 
but so shining an example may at least put us in mind of 
others, whose name in modern literature is Legion (both for 
their number and their attributes), who have not only 
crowned Passion lord and king, but have kindled in his devo- 
tees something very like a religious glow. We are glad of 
the freshness of any “new ideal” that will help keep that 
sort of apotheosis in check. 

This is to say, in other words, that neither material vast- 
ness and splendor as we find them in the visible universe, 
nor largeness of speculative view, nor emotional intensity 
on the passionate side of life, can justify the bringing in of 
the name God, denuded of the one particular attribute of 
moral holiness. Here we have nothing to do with any ques- 
tion of metaphysical theology: we reckon only with the 
plain facts of human life. Language is but an outgrowth 
of that life —as Max Miiller reminds us — by a process of 


* Professor Boyesen, in the Independent. 
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development as strictly scientific and inevitable as that of 
any animal or plant-growth. Except by deliberate suppres- 
sion of the order of experience it stands for, we only fumble 
and bungle when we refuse to employ the language we in- 
herit from the past. Now our religious phraseology has 
come down to us from the wisest, the most thoughtful, the 
most reverent and aspiring, of all past time. These are 
agreed in expressing by the name God their conception alike 
of the highest Moral Ideal and of the Universal Life — run- 
ning the two together in the “daring faith” that, when we 
come to the heart of things, the highest and the holiest 
are one. 

The name, doubtless, not only reflects the mood of adora- 
tion it sprang from, but also signifies a personal Object of 
adoration,— personal, that is, in the only sense that can 
apply to that, of which imagination itself can conceive no 
bounds. The term “ person” we use, of course, purely as a 
symbol, not a definitionn—a symbol we cannot discard at 
pleasure. Who are we—babes and sucklings, borne upon 
the bosom of great Humanity, mother of us all—that we 
should disown our mother-tongue which she has taught us, 
to substitute some philosophic phrase of our own inventing? 
We are not bound, just at present, to accept any of the 
“connotations,” the collateral ideas, which help fill out that 
symbol of the Unknown; to admit all or any of those 
“attributes” which a forensic divinity has logically deduced 
from its postulates of universal Being. We have only, for 
the present, to say that there comes into the heart, now and 
then, a conception mingled at once of thought, emotion, and 
moral glow; and that, when this is once known and felt, the 
homage of the soul finds in it the testimony of a mysterious 
Presence, which it has learned to speak or think of only 
under that name God. Without that conception, without 
the capacity it implies, the mind is starved and poor. 

So far, we have in mind only the protest of a particular 
intellectual mood, which no way commits itself to any spec- 
ulative opinion about the Object that has called it forth. 
Dr. Samuel Clarke, as Voltaire appears to have been 
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strongly impressed by noticing, “never spoke the name of 
the Deity without a certain manner and tone of awe”; but 
it is not likely that he felt this awe towards the result of his 
own philosophical deduction of “the being and attributes ” 
of Him whom he already worshipped in his heart as one 
“that passeth understanding.” It is that very emotion of 
awe itself, that makes a clearer testimony. When Hamlet, 
in the extreme moment of mental agony, says,— 


“O God! 
How weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable 
Seem to me all the uses of this world!” 


he is not uttering a personal appeal, or hinting at any per- 
sonal faith: it is simply a testimony to the pregnant fact, 
that by a certain instinct, which we do not explain, the pro- 
foundest emotion clothes itself spontaneously in language 
reserved and consecrated for its religious uses. Where this 
emotion is lacking, there is a certain shrinking and dislike, 
in minds of a serious cast, to employing such language at 
all. Thus Saint Paul says, in the simplest phrase of avoid- 
ance, py yévorro, “let it not be”; and I have heard grave 
objection made, by a highly cultivated man, to the levity 
with which the translators have rendered it into the collo- 
quial English, “God forbid.” Such phrases have, to the 
great displeasure of that class of minds, too much in past 
time invaded our familiar speech: thus it gives us an un- 
pleasant surprise in the correspondence of Charles Darwin, 
to find that when he had (as he said) quite outgrown the 
very capacity of the emotion they imply, he continued to 
express it in the conventional phrases of every-day friend- 
ship.* It may be, indeed, that our less positive and more 
halting faith makes us more sensitive on these points; for 
certainly it would be a shock to us to hear what once came 
so naturally to the lips of a devout believer, “God bless 
me!” to express a mild surprise, with as unembarrassed a 
tone as, “I beg your pardon.” Samuel J. May was once 
asked, quite innocently, by a member of his conversation- 


* As in the French conversational mon Dieu and pardieu, which are not at all 
profane, as they would be in English. 
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class, whether there would be anything amiss in calling 
Electricity by the name God! I do not know what his 
answer was; but most of us, whatever of mystery and awe 
we feel towards that swift, unseen, subtle, and seemingly 
almighty agent, cannot possibly liken it to reverence for 
Him whose mere messenger it is. 

We imagine a vain thing, again, when we seek to exalt 
our notion of Deity by dwelling on his assumed physical 
and material attributes. Or, if we say, as a sort of pious 
axiom, that God is ALL, and there is nothing else besides, we 
find a monition of our peril in Christian history, which tells 
us how, from the most sweetly pious and humble-minded 
mystics of the Middle Age, “in secret places, and by un- 
derground channels, the pantheist idea spread unseen — 
pantheism which now was no longer vague and veiled: We 
do not believe in God, and we do not love him, and we do not 
adore him, and we do not hope in him; for this would be to 
avow that He is other than ourselves. Thus speak these here- 
tics of the fourteenth century. So far have they pushed 
the phrase, God is all that ewists.’* For again we read, 
concerning the mystical pantheism which asserts that “ God 
is all and matter nothing,” that it “is capable of two in- 
terpretations. ... It may mean the life of the mind and 
soul carried always to the highest possible pitch; or it may 
be, and too often is, the excuse of the basest sensualism. 
Since, neither for sin nor for sanctity, the body can affect 
the soul, sin¢e. sensuous pleasures are quite independent of 
the spiritual existence, the lower pantheism may excuse 
debauch as a permissible relaxation not affecting the spirit. 
And this is what it generally does come to mean among 
communities of undisciplined and ill-educated enthusi- 
asts.” F 

There are a great many things, then, in which our common — 
sense of fitness entirely accords with the suggestion, which 
at first sight seemed such a startling one, that the name God 
should be disused in our ordinary vocabulary. But there are 


* The End of the Middle Ages, by A. Mary F. Robinson, p. 37. tId., p. 25, 
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quite as many other things, in which that disuse is forbidden 
by all that is best in us. So far in our argument, we have 
kept strictly within the limits of the thought and experience 
itself, and the felt proprieties of speech; we have not con- 
cerned ourselves about the objective reality of that to which 
our emotions or thoughts refer. Further, it is not within 
our purpose to enter upon what we may call the field of 
forensic divinity,— to prove, or to illustrate by argument, 
what we really mean when we use that name; what are, in 
the actual realm of Being, the attributes, or the conceptions, 
with which we must clothe it; what the words wisdom, might, 
tenderness, justice, even personality, must mean when by the 
terms of our argument we apply them to the Infinite. Our 
fathers were fond of defining these things very sharply: we, 
it may be, see them in what seems more and more a dissolv- 
ing view, and we shrink — perhaps in no greater humility of 
spirit than theirs—from the good set phrases which they 
loved. 

It was because of the very difficulty — nay, impossibility 
— of bringing together the two lines of thought here implied, 
that the metaphysical symbol of the Trinity was devised, 
seeming to bring the Infinite nearer to the apprehension of 
the human mind; that ardent, emotional theists, like Henry 
Ward Beecher, have said, frankly, “ Jesus Christ is the only 
God I know ”’; nay, that in hymns and devotional exercises 
of many of our modern churches the name God, with the 
contradictory attributes it has borne, is quite dropped out 
by an oyer-scrupulous orthodoxy, and the name of the 
Teacher from Nazareth has been substituted in its place. 

A like serupulosity would forbid the term “ Father ”— un- 
wisely, so long as we accept that term, and all such terms, 
as symbolic of a relation which we can only indicate, not 
define. Under the old notion of the universe, the word 
Father was most natural, as implying both generation and 
sovereignty ; under the new notion implied in “evolution,” 
the term “ Mother” (which Theodore Parker loved) would 
be still more natural, and just as true, if it were not as yet 
strange and unfamiliar. It is even likely that, if the evolu- 
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tion-theory of the universe had been as familiar to the He- 
brews as it was to the Greeks, the feminine symbol would 
have had a fully equal reverence with the other in the 
noblest devotional poetry of the world. Thus we may find 
in Wordsworth’s 


“ Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her; ’tis her privilege, 
Through all the years of this our life, to lead 
From joy to joy; for Shecan so inform 
The mind that is within us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 
Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men, 
Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life, 
Shall e’er prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings,” — 


we may find in these exquisite lines a modern or Christian 
parallel to that great verse of the Hebrew psalmist: “ He 
maketh me to lie down in green pastures: He leadeth me 
beside the still waters; He restoreth my soul.” 

And it isa fairly open question whether the name Jehovah ~ 
did not (as Renan thinks) come to be substituted in some 
such way, to suit the capacity of the fierce Hebrew clan — 
for which the plural name of Deity, with a far grander and 
wider meaning than of old, was afterwards restored. If it 
was so, it is one more proof of what we have been trying to 
say all along,—that, whatever the expanse of our knowl- 
edge, whatever the breadth of our speculative view, what- 
ever the depth of our emotional experience, the soul needs 
some one word absolutely set apart to the single use of 
identifying that largest conception we can frame with our 
ideal of that which is also Right. If that universal Law, 
which is our final generalization in the realm of physics, 
is also (to quote the language of Saint Paul) “holy and 
just and good,” there can be no error in defining by the 
name God the Life manifest in all things, which it inter- 
prets to us. If the realm of physics, taken by itself, is 
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dead, having no such life in itself, then we need that name 
for what is beyond it, and includes it.* 

Not, however, because our physical or our metaphysical 
speculation needs to be rounded out for mere completeness’ 
sake. The need is rather that of the heart and soul which 
ery out for the Living God. The name, we hold, should be 
distinctly reserved and set apart to denote our reverence for 
the Holiest. It is not that we profess to define or compre- 
hend a single one of the properties, or attributes, that make 
up what some strangely call the “character” of God. It is 
not that we have any private theodicy of our own, and think 
by the charm that is in that name to reconcile in our thought 
the conflict, the mystery, the guilt and pain, that make part 
of all the life we see. All that, we have learned long ago, is 
quite beyond our province. But we want to feel still free to 
use a Name which, in its original sense, expressed the faith 
of the heart, that the soul of the universe is GoopD; that the 
Law, which looks so often bleak and cruel, which is at best 
so perplexed and tangled in its working, is yet “holy and 
just and good,” because of the Soul that lives behind it all. 
That is what in its first sense the name God means, and all 

‘it means; and that is a sense which the heart of man will 
not willingly let die. 


*It is obvious that this argument does not apply to the name as found in other 
groups of languages than our own. Thus the old Aryan Dyaus (Zeic) signifies, 
apparently, the expanse of a material Heaven; Dews (from which Dieu) may add to 
this something of the cheer of Daylight; the Semitic Llohim (Allah) suggests the 
idea of Force, and Jehovah (Jahveh) that of abstract Being. Only the Germanic 
tongues, so far as we know, make the ethical sense the primary one; and even this is 
denied by some modern philologists. 
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THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF EDUCATION. 


A few leading universities and colleges have established 
departments for physical culture. With these exceptions, 
neither physical culture nor manual training has yet become 
an organic part of our national education. Special schools 
for manual training have been founded in some of the larger 
towns and cities, but many superintendents of instruction 
in the smaller places still doubt if it can be successfully 
incorporated in the public school system. I have heard it 
spoken of by teachers as one of the “new fads.” 

Taken together, these departments denote a revolution in 
modern education. It is not by chance that they are now 
talked of, but because the shortcomings of the old system 
have at length grown unendurable. Our educational theory 
and system are garments of ancient pattern and propor- 
tions: for men that live now, they are a misfit and painfully 
small. Although well enough for mediwval monks’ cells and 
sequestered seats of learning and lives of contemplation, 
they are as bad as possible for a period of mental liberation 
and expansion and fervid practical activity. The scholastic 
world fell into chaos with the advent of positive knowledge, 
and was replaced by more truthful conceptions; but the old 
opinions about education did not collapse and are even now 
vital and verdant. 

Our educational period will be known hereafter as the era 
of books. To the extent that books can train the intellect, 
we train it; and, confounding the intellect with the whole 
man, or presuming that books are complete nutriment for all 
human faculties and powers, we cordially intrust ourselves 
to books. We found libraries and assign lessons. It is pos- 
sible for a child to learn a grammar by heart, and the teacher 
need do little more than measure off the spaces in a book. 
I am acquainted with a man who committed two thousand 
dates to memory as one of the preliminaries to being called 
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Doctor of Philosophy. From books one may learn what 
every wise man that ever lived thought. A small study, a 
large library, and a lecturer are the basis of this education. 
If the candidate for the honors and emoluments of learning 
is a physical being, he does not own it until notified by 
impaired vitality. If action upon and among men is the 
mission and privilege of every normal person, he learns this 
priceless lesson last, after institutions have executed their 
enchantments upon him, and when it is too late for him to 
be keenly susceptible to this rare and educating charm of 
existence. Body and soul, the youth has been offered up to 
his memory or logical faculty. 

If the end of education were really intellectuality, this 
method egregiously fails to secure it. The young man with- 
out physique does not finish his course. The college presi- 
dent in quest of a professor asks: “Is he vigorous of body ? 
Are his nerves good? Is he tough enough to break the 
constitutions of his pupils without having his own broken?” 
If not, some other man is called. The girl without endur- 
ance may be crowned with the abiding honors of a gradua- 
tion; but she ceases to study, she does not teach, she is 
never a mother. The degree of intellectual success likewise 
stands closely related to physical vigor. ‘This scientific 
commonplace is bravely disregarded in practice. But, of 
two men with the same mental ability, is there any doubt 
that the one whose physical strength insures unbroken 
development will accomplish more and in time become the 
greater intellectual power? Students undone by strain ad- 
vertise this certain principle, although the methods in exult- 
ant vogue riotously disregard it. 

But the truth has dawned, and there is an effort to 
establish the claims of physical culture. A few colleges 
have welcomed the innovation and given it lodgment among 
their crowded occupations, though not, I suspect, with the 
profoundest comprehension of its revolutionary character. 
It is introduced as a corrective of some exaggerated ten- 
dencies or as a cogent invitation to boys. From whatever 
motive there, it begins to do good. 
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But most colleges are too poor, and the academies have 
hardly time, for such things. The public schools go on 
their celestial way of perfection, getting children ready for 
examinations that would have dazzled and confounded Plato, 
and that cheer and sustain the young physicians of our day. 
I would have some careful person inquire of a multitude of 
experienced medical practitioners in various places concern- 
ing the effect of our public school training upon the nervous 
system. Most medical men have revelations to make on this 
subject. Let inquiry also be made of teachers competently 
informed as to the functions of nerve centres, to ascertain 
whether they have found the system favorable or unfavora- 
ble to the development of firm nerves and a good physique. 
But here we should be at fault, for itis hard to find public 
school teachers competently informed about the human body. 
It would be more profitable to confer with mothers who 
have children at school. They will tell you of the dread in 
which these children stand of not being promoted with their 
class, of their excitement as examination approaches, of their 
inability to throw off thoughts of study while at home, of 
irritable tempers, of nervous prostration towards the end of 
the year, and tonics and electric baths administered to keep 
the strength up until the strain is over. I recall the mental 
agony of a nervous boy plunged into the difficulties of arith- 
metic with about the usual comprehension of principles. I 
was a child at the time. I remember the consternation and 
misery into which the entire household was thrown. An 
older classmate came night after night to help struggle with 
the examples. The father was summoned to assist. If the 
boy’s tired mind could not compass all the intricacies of the 
lesson, there were tears and misgivings and, I suppose, sleep- 
less nights. I have not lost sight of this boy since he grew 
to manhood, and his life has been a steady conflict with ill 
health. This was years ago, and no one seemed to doubt 
that it belonged to the process of normal education. So 
much grief and sickness and consternation every boy must. 
go through in his school-days. There has been slight change 
in this particular except for the worse, and the majority of 
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educators are tightening the rivets of a vicious theory and 
practice where they can. 

It is plain that the common schools have not learned the 
initial lesson of the modern educational movement, that 
intellectual development is conditioned upon physical ex- 
cellence. 

But. meanwhile the people are not contented. The 
appointed educators have been having their way; and it 
now turns out that their performance does not meet the 
conditions, has gone wide of the mark. Everywhere there 
are signs of rebellion against authorized educational forms. 
Here and there the opposition is directed against high 
schools, and it is urged that we should not tax every one 
for the higher and somewhat superfine education which only 
afew enjoy. Every year the fight against Latin and Greek 
is waged with heightened acerbity in many places. Boys 
drop away from the high school until at graduation a mere 
handful of those who entered remains. The last is an 
expressive fact. The high schools cannot retain the boys. 
They prefer business; and the parents, judging from the 
fruitage of high-school discipline in others, see no reason 
why they should obstruct this preference. 

Under these circumstances, manual training comes forward 
opportunely. It has indisputable utility, and therefore the 
practical man likes it; it promises to keep boys longer under 
the liberalizing influences of book instruction, and the intel- 
lectualists are therefore pleased with it. But, under what- 
ever conditions it is allowed, like physical culture it also 
brings amelioration and profit. 

On the ground of mere intellectuality there are many 
advantages to be derived from manual training. If it were 
made an intrinsic part of the public school system and a re- 
quired discipline of every pupil, a strong incentive would 
be furnished to boys to prolong their education. With this 
object in view, manual instruction must not be postponed 
until the time when boys become eager to engage in some 
active employment. Before this age is reached, the pupil 
should have already passed through the preliminary stages. 
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This initial period must be utilized to kindle an interest in 
the subject, and to unfold and emphasize the importance of 
what is to come later, sufficiently to convince the youth of 
its prime value to him. It is the wholly ignorant person 
who is wholly willing to continue ignorant. ‘This ignorance 
must be dispelled before the boy has begun to think of quit- 
ting the school. It may be difficult, and it is frequently 
impossible, to awaken in the boy enamoured of a money-mak- 
ing career an interest in pure learning; but manual training 
appeals to a different set of motives. This touches home. 
He wishes to succeed in life, and industrial facility will help 
him. Let him begin the study of industrialism, and he will 
feel the immensity of the task that awaits the winning man, 
and instantaneously know the advantage of preparation. 
The love of concrete things and practical activity will move 
him, and self-interest will supply the impulse that Greek 
and geometry lack. The blundering and defeating haste 
which characterizes the typical young American would be 
next to impossible but for his perfect ignorance. The prin- 
cipal of an important school tells of a youth who asked by 
letter how much time he would need to become a proficient 
civil engineer. Three years at least, was advised: where- 
upon the boy wrote back with exclamations that this could 
not be thought of, though he might devote a term to it. 
Now this boy could not have written as he did, had not he 
and his parents and the community in which he resided 
been sombrely ignorant. A little sensible instruction given 
in the grammar school and relating to practical life, instrue- 
tion belonging to the department of manual training, would 
have saved him from writing so ridiculous an epistle, and 
probably from the humiliation of trying to master civil 
engineering in three months. Letting boys and young men 
enter upon amazingly preposterous enterprises of this nat- 
ure, undertakings in which there is no glimmer of possible 
success, but almost the certainty of reckless and profligate 
abuse of mind and body in efforts to compass the impos- 
sible, or of entire and permanent superficiality and charla- 
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tanism, is the reason why many youths of remarkable prom- 
ise never emerge from the crowd in manhood. 

This haste is the cancer of achievement, and well-inten- 
tioned abettors of it are parents and friends. Parents and 
friends, with surprising and audacious simplicity,—a sim- 
plicity which a little reading of books or a wise minister or 
school teacher or lecturer might have mitigated,— await 
these boys at home with astonished and forbidding faces, if 
they have not in this one term acquired several sciences. 
The boys know this, and it would be better for many of 
them to commit physical suicide then and there than to 
adopt the gradual and torturing methods for extinction 
of their powers to which they are blindly incited. It is as 
if parents expected their gifted offspring to perform surpass- 
ing feats in the flush and mystery of an inspiration, unas- 
sisted by the profaning arts and delays of preparation. If 
manual training can do never so little to teach the unex- 
tenuated arrogance and malignity of this ambition,— and 
much it can do,—let us not delay to institute it. Let_us 
not coddle the flippant ignorance of parents and distant rel- 
atives. 

Note the wider results of this new form of education. At- 
tracted to one part of the system, the youth would be an- 
chored to the whole of it, and would obtain those liberaliz- 
ing studies which one omits at the peril of well-proportioned 
manhood. In many a person, the taste for these things 
arrives late: let other interests be supplied to hold the 
young to education till they appear. 

A not less important class for whom the educator must 
legislate is the bookish boy. Rare spots of rich, capable 
soil these boys often are. Machine-made teachers convert 
them into arid deserts. The wise principle for such chil- 
dren is unsleeping restraint. They must be forcibly de- 
prived of books, and the velocity of their brain-cells fre- 
quently moderated. What better for this than necessitated 
manual training? They may not enjoy it; but the utility 
compensates, and they learn to approve. Besides, there are 
dormant likings of more dynamic texture in every book 
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recluse. Compelled to a season of activity, these aptitudes 
do not again sleep. The time comes to every vital person 
who has pored over books, when the fatuity and loss of this 
exclusiveness appear to him: against this day of irremedi- 
able regret a department for the exercise of other faculties 
provides. 

At this point, manual training touches physical culture 
and is auxiliary to it. There is rest from books, and new 
powers act: muscles and senses play; there is change of 
place and recreation. The boy who feels the fascination of 
manual dexterity and some companion ruggedness of health 
will not sell his soul to books. Voluntary, life-giving hours 
will be withdrawn from their exacting dominion. 

The old idea that education is intellectual retards this 
fruitful innovation. The new “fad” is an encroachment. 
What a descent from the mind to the hands! 

But, whatever the end of our accepted education may be, 
the end of true education is not bald intellectuality. The 
intellect is not the man. But the man is the object of edu- 
cation. The man is body as well as mind: he has emotions 
as well as intellect. Pitiable and monstrous is the spectacle 
of a mere intellect. Body and morals have their inalienable 
rights to cultivation. Likewise the principle of division of 
labor may be carried too far. It will not do to set aside 
parts of the growing-up period and say, So much time will 
we devote to the culture of the infant’s stomach, then will 
we allow him a brief season wherein to stretch his legs, 
thereafter shall the educational epoch begin, when we will 
prettily finish off his intellect. But our way of educating 
is like this. It would be injudicious to nurture a child on 
one form of bodily nutriment at a time,—the albuminoids 
for so many years, then starch enough for its whole growing 
period, afterwards fat and the rest. Our education is yet 
more unreasonable, for it does not pretend to supply all the 
constituents that a growing man needs; or, what is worse, it 
disdainfully doubts if he needs them. The intellect is over- 
fed, but the body and character get scanty fare ; and just as 
bones are not made without phosphates, so neither physical 
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nor moral stamina will arise out of nothing. Their ele- 
mental nourishment is action. They must be used, exer- 
cised, cultivated by exertion. A man cannot read himself 
into character, nor does scholarship establish digestion and 
lungs. 

Of course without these things we lack the perfect man. 
Let us never tire of repudiating the fiction that the body 
borrows its value from the intellect, or soul, which it 
sustains. The body is important for itself. The Greeks 
knew this, and produced by aid of physical perfection a 
civilization the most joyous that the earth has known. 
Homer strikes this high note when Laodamas thus addresses 
the “ handsome and lusty-limbed ” and godlike Ulysses : — 


“T think 
Thou must be skilled in games, since there is not 
A greater glory for a man while yet 
He lives on earth than what he hath wrought out 
By strenuous effort, with his feet and hands.” 
Odyssey, Bk. VIII. 


I think our Christian theology has been misleading us 
about the body. We have been taught to crucify the flesh, 
and we often supposed that it meant the bodily flesh; we 
have heard much about this vile body, and have sung that 
“life’s but a desert drear.” Well, we have gone on to treat 
the body vilely enough to make life a desert drear. We 
have continually stumbled along the stony roadway of this 
life because our eyes were fixed on heaven, and not on the 
path before us. Many a man has lost his way to heaven 
because of these bowlders which we should have moved out 
of the way. And have not the most saintly been delayed 
a little on their vertical course starward, because of liver 
complaints which a moral man who exercised properly — 
and a man who does not exercise properly is not a moral 
man— would not have had, or through the unutterable 
cookery of a wife that a moral man would not have married 
on account of this basic disability of hers? Beatific visions 
of heaven! Let us ever cherish the power.to have them! 
“ Glorious islets, balmy, sunny islets, islets of the blest and 
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the intelligible!” Carlyle might say; but let us guard 
against stubbed toes. One should remember the man who 
loved to sit and think of heaven. He was a deacon, or an 
elder, or a vestryman. His wife kept boarders and had 
three small boys, and found no hour to rest until Sanday 
afternoon. But this was the very time set apart by the 
deacon, or elder, or vestryman, for himself to sit and think 
of heaven. And while his guileless spirit soared into ceru- 
lean precincts, and threaded the streets of that mysterious 
city so visible to good men, the grosser fabric of his earthly 
companion remained upstairs and kept the boys quiet dur- 
ing the sultry hours. I imagine that I hear the pagan Greek 
saying to this spiritual man, “If the healthy shout of a boy 
drives off heaven, let us retain the healthy shout.” The 
genius of Christ was health. No dyspeptic, no nervously 
shattered man, could have done his work. Mark the glori- 
ous vigor and beauty of the man as painters have, with sure 
instinct, delineated him. 

It is in point to reflect that their consummate physical 
perfection entailed no intellectual loss upon the Greeks. It 
was wholly the reverse. The distinguished student of 
heredity, Mr. Francis Galton, in comparing the development 
of various peoples, places the Greeks higher by two grada- 
tions than any other race of ancient or modern times,— as 
much above us as we are beyond the African negro. Out 
of their physical splendor sprang their art, never equalled, 
perhaps never to be equalled in the world. The Greeks 
triumphantly taught this lesson: that fine intelligence and 
normal soul cannot thrive without the invigorating compan- 
ionship of a well-cultured body. 

How, then, are we moderns to capture the old, nedeen 
secret of lustiness and symmetry, and get these virtues 
wrought into the very stuff and texture of our race? The 
problem is one of education, and we cannot treat it apart 
from the entire educational problem. There are reasons, not 
yet considered, why the issue is of transcendent significance © 
to us. 
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If we look more broadly at modern life than we have yet 
done, we shall perceive how essentially the needs of educa- 
tion have altered. Formerly, the problem was simple. Only 
a few were allowed education; knowledge was limited; the 
life that people lived, and for which education prepared 
them, was definite and uninvolved. With us the question is 
how to extend education to all classes and persons, and to 
give them the most of it. Knowledge has so increased that 
the main inquiry is, What shall not be undertaken? Life, 
too, has become immensely complicated ; and the terse and 
well-articulated theologic conceptions which were once 
thought to compass human needs are only rudiments of a 
right and rational modern education. 

As Americans, we have our own grave difficulties. One of 
these is climate. It seems that our climate is highly stimu- 
lating and promotive of fast, eager, prostrating living. It 
develops neurosis and aggravates neurotic tendencies. Even 
temperate, unruffled persons are sometimes speedily undone 
by it. The circumstances incident to the building of a new 
country are eyen more important. Opportunities are many 
and irresistibly tempting. Fortunes are soon made, and re- 
sponsible positions easily won. Life moves at high pressure. 
At the same time, competition reaches its highest point and 
becomes an unlimited force. All these influences unite to 
make the wear and tear of life enormous. I have heard that 
on an ayerage the business man of a leading American, city 
bears the strain of a responsible position for ten years. 

To provide against these dangers, an education keenly 
alive to them and nicely framed to prepare the youth for 
what he must encounter is required. And the gravity of 
this need is how many times greater from the fact that the 
children, now to be educated for these trying emergencies, 
inherit the weaknesses incurred by parents and grandparents 
who struggled similarly before them. It was with these 
facts in mind that I hinted earlier at the need of a revolution 
in education. : 

In relation to the physical, three principles to which edu- 
cation must conform may be laid down : — 
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1. The organized forces of education must be so arranged 
that no one can injure his health. 

2. The student must be provided with a thorough knowl- 
edge of his own physical nature and how to conserve and 
develop it. 

3. He must not only be protected and instructed, but 
education must itself take him in charge and develop him 
bodily. 

The first canon is difficult, but not impossible, of execu- 
tion. It means the abolition of all those pestilent external 
lures for getting boys and girls to grind at books, such as 
marks and honors and prizes. It requires extinction of com- 
petition in education, and the substitution of sane tests of 
excellence for our present barbarous, brain-wrecking exam- 
inations. It calls for a system of carefully devised checks 
whereby the intemperately ambitious student shall be kept 
from excess, and the disregard of which will lose him more 
credit than failure in lessons. Then, finally, this supreme 
law must be recognized as absolute, that the least sacrifice 
of health for education is criminal and suicidal; that the 
teacher who is not ever watchful to prevent this is incompe- 
tent for so high and noble an office as the conducting of a 
young life to maturity. I care not how many languages and 
sciences a man may know, if the spring be gone from his 
mind. It is this that conquers in life: this is winning and 
lovable and efficacious. A man who has it will easily edu- 
cate himself: the educated person without it is pedantic, and 
dry as dust, and incompetent. I hold the preservation of 
spring, of elasticity, of a great surplusage of energy in the 
brain-cells, to be the first and one of the most exalted duties 
of the teacher. Let him neglect lessons, if need be, but 
never this. 

As to the second canon, volumes should be written where 
I can only say a few words. I am amazed when I reflect 
that human beings must live and exercise a diversity of 
bodily functions so delicate and complicated that life and 
happiness are constantly in the balance, and that in growing 
up they are left in total ignorance of some of the most im- 
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portant of them, while the teaching of all is commonly as 
perfunctory and as devoid of moral enthusiasm and insight 
as is the teaching of Euclid. For what end is education, if 
not to teach us to know and effectually use ourselves, to 
understand the dangers that lurk in our way and how 
to avert them? And yet we train children as consistently 
as if an engineer were taught book-keeping or Hebrew 
instead of the parts and principles of his engine. We should 
know every bodily principle and function intimately and 
from early youth if we are to live safely and successfully. 
And, more than this, nature is at enmity with us in the form 
of diseases that have come down in our blood, in those that 
we may at any moment contract from others or from unsani- 
tary conditions or from improper action of our own. Now 
are we sane if we do not provide ourselves to the utmost 
against these calamities? I therefore maintain that some 
knowledge of medicine is an indispensable part of any real 
education. There are thousands of people in this country 
who might have been saved from lives of torment and afflic- 
tion by a little knowledge of diseases. — It is where we are 
ignorant that danger is greatest. 

The art of medicine, in practice, has only reached the 
curative stage: we want prevention. The highest function 
of physicians will one of these days be to educate people 
against disease. It should be so now. It is lunacy to sup- 
pose that a man who has gone through disease or debility is 
ever his full former self again. We must learn to protect 
ourselves. Important inferences may be drawn from the 
following case of which a young man whom I knew was the 
victim. As a boy he had passed through a severe illness, 
and the family physician was aware that it would endanger 
his subsequent health and life. After years of apparent 
health, he graduated from college, and returned home with 
evidences of great exhaustion. It was from the strain inci- 
dent to Commencement, he and his friends believed. He 
had that common aversion of’ young men to being consid- 
ered ill; no physician was called, no warning voice came 
from those competent to advise. The friends realized the sit- 
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uation only when it was too late to save, or even to prolong, 
life. The family physician, of twenty-five years’ standing, 
the same that had attended the young man’s previous sick- 
ness, the first one to be summoned in this final one, ex- 
plained that he had from the first observed the patient’s 
critical condition, had seen it the day he arrived from 
college, but had said nothing, as he did not know that the 
youth might not be in consultation with some other prac- 
titioner. 

On the third principle of right physical education a word 
must be said. I by no means suppose that mere book knowl- 
edge of physiological or medical facts is enough to keep peo- 
ple from doing abominable things, although it would effect 
unspeakable improvement. It might not keep all mothers 
from lacing, to know that their offspring would certainly be 
punier on account of it; nor all men from getting delirious 
about money-making, to know that they thereby create 
defective characters for their children and set going within 
themselves morbid physical processes which are likely to 
appear in their descendants as consumption or insanity or 
possible family extinction. But I think many a boy or girl 
would pause at the outset of his career, if he knew these 
and a hundred facts quite as important to him. Neverthe- 
less, these things must not be simply told to pupils. They 


must be trained in the right observance of physical laws 


throughout their entire education. They must have object- 
lessons to show the distressing, and often frightful and 
hideous, results of their neglect. They must be continually 
made to feel that no moral duty is higher or more impera- 
tive than obedience to the laws of nature. And, finally, they 
must be carefully trained into vigor by systematic physical 
exercise and by the oversight of competent and great-souled 
medical examiners and advisers. All this work belongs to 
the common school, to the academy, to the college and uni- 
versity. There is no logic to refute this position, unless it 
is more necessary fora mau to know how many square feet 
make a square yard and what is the capital of Paraguay than 
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how to keep his life; and, when he is dead, this knowledge 
cannot help him, vastly important though it be while he is 
alive. 

Morrison I. Swirt. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


WILLIAM BENJAMIN CARPENTER. 


A substantial octavo volume, entitled Mature and Man, 
William B. Carpenter, M.D., has just been published by 
Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.,in London. It contains a brief 
but ably written and very interesting memorial sketch of 
Dr. Carpenter by his son, J. Estlin Carpenter. This sketch 
is followed by scientific and philosophical essays which 
“represent chiefly the later phases of their writer’s thoughts 
on the problems concerned with the interpretation of nature 
and of man.” The essays, expressing the mature convic- 
tions of one of the most able, learned, and conscientious 
scientific men of his generation, must be profoundly inter- 
esting to those who would understand, in its deeper bear- 
ings, the influence of science on the moral and religious 
ideas of the age. We know not where they will find more 
weighty and instructive teachings on some of the most 
important branches of this great subject, especially when 
read in the light which is thrown upon them by the preced- 
ing memoir. 

Among the scientific men whose names have been as 
household words for a generation or more, there is perhaps 
no one who has been more widely known and respected 
than Dr. Carpenter, who was born in Exeter, England, 
Oct. 29, 1813, and died in London, the 10th of November, 
1885. The various pursuits in which he was engaged, and 
the divergent interests connected with them, did not allow 
him the long-continued concentration of mind on single sub- 
jects and the exhaustive investigations by which men like 
Faraday, Agassiz, Darwin, and Lyell, or our own Jeffries 
Wyman, were enabled to do so much to extend the bounda- 
ries of scientific knowledge. But he was generously en- 
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dowed with the qualities which enter into the original 
constitution of a model man of science. He had the open 
eye and mind, the exact and retentive memory, the faculty 
of rapid generalization, guaréed by the power of holding 
his final conclusions in abeyance till the decisive facts had 
been mastered, which indicate pre-eminent fitness for scien- 
tific research, especially when associated, as they were in 
him, with unwearied industry and an intense devotion to 
the truth. He traversed many fields of inquiry. But, 
varied and abundant as his work was, “it was distinguished 
throughout,” as Mr. Lankaster has said, “ by the highest and 
loftiest aims, and by a standard of excellence which, from 
the first, tolerated nothing but the very best and most 
thorough, both in scope and detail, which unsparing labor 
could attain.” 

Dr. Carpenter was singularly fortunate in the home of his 
childhood and early youth. His father, Dr. Lant Carpenter, 
a Unitarian minister, was distinguished not only for his 
private virtues and ministerial gifts, but as an earnest phi- 
lanthropist and as one of the clearest and most scholarly 
thinkers of his day. He carried his sympathies and his 
studies far beyond what was usually thought to be required 
by his profession. In 1817 he removed from Exeter to 
Bristol. There, in addition to his professional duties, he 
established a school, which in its spirit and in many of its 
methods was greatly in advance of the times. In this school 
his eldest son, William, received his early education and 
training, the influences of which remained with him as long 
as he lived. Here he had for schoolmates his three elder 
sisters, all of whom proved themselves women of admirable 
qualities ; and one of them, Mary Carpenter, gained a world- 
wide reputation as a Christian philanthropist and reformer, 
In this same school there was another student, James Marti- 
neau, to whom he never ceased to look up with mingled 
love and reverence. I cannot deny myself the pleasure of 


copying a few sentences from a letter of Dr. Martineau’s, - 


giving his impressions of the teacher and the school: — 
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A mau must be without head or heart who, by mid-life, could forget 
such a master as Dr. Lant Carpenter, or remember him without affec- 
tionate veneration. Every Monday morning we had a Greek Testament 
reading with Dr. Carpenter, intended not less as a religious lesson than 
as an exercise in the language and criticism of Scripture. The hour was 
always one of deep interest, and left, I am persuaded, lasting traces on 
the character of many a boy previously averse to serious thought. The 
influences of Sunday were still fresh. Upon the dear master they were 
visible in a certain toning down of his usual restless energy, and a seren- 
ity and tenderness of spirit which removed all fears and all reserves, and 
often made the lesson an exchange of confidences among us all.* 


In such a home and such a school, not only the intellect, 
but the sensitive moral and religious nature of the young 
William could hardly fail to be brought into a wisely 
directed and healthful activity. He used to say that he 
“had known his Latin Grammar at five.” “He kept up his 
classical reading,” we are told, “as long as he could aid in 
his sons’ education, and retained his early affection for his 
Greek Testament to the last.” ‘The rigorous exactness of 
study ” to which he was here subjected was well fitted to 
the genius of the boy, whose heart was then set on being a 
civil engineer. Through the influence of a friend, though 
with no little sacrifice on his part, he was induced to study 
medicine, as did not a few of his contemporary scientists. 
He entered the medical classes in London, at University 
College, in the autumn of 1834, and a year later went to 
Edinburgh, where he completed his professional education. 
He practised medicine a short time, but found himself so 
painfully affected by its responsibilities and anxieties that, 
like Darwin, he gave it up. In 1845 he finally settled in 
London. “At the London Hospital and at University Col- 
lege, successive generations of students listened to his lect- 
ures and felt the lucidity of his thoughts, the skill of his 
demonstrations, and the patience and sympathy with which 
he labored to remove difficulties and to clear up misunder- 
standings.” From 1856 to 1879 he was Registrar of the 
University of London, where, “in the vigorous administra- 


* Life and Work of Mary Carpenter, by J. Estlin Carpenter, M.A. 
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tion of the duties of the office, he contributed, beyond all 
other individuals, to the suecess and reputation of the uni- 
versity.” When, after twenty-three years of efficient ser- 
vice, he resigned this important office, the next vacancy in 
the Senate was filled by his appointment to it, so that he 
held an influential position in the university as long as he 
lived, and “ was in constant relations with educational bodies 
in all parts of the country.” During his whole active life, 
it was only in hours snatched from the pressing and often 
exhausting labors of his regular engagements that he could 
apply himself to purely scientific investigations. It would, 
therefore, as has been said, “be unfair to compare him with 
the rivals who, by the accidents of fortune or their official 
position, could devote their entire time to studies which are 
not what the Germans call bread-winning.” 

As is often the case with young men of extraordinary 
abilities, he very early received “ what was to be one of the 
most powerful and enduring impulses of his whole life.” 
Our distinguished philanthropist and minister to the poor, 
Dr. Joseph Tuckerman, who had been visiting Bristol, left 
with his friend, Dr. Lant Carpenter, a sovereign to be used 
in buying a book for his son William, who chose Lyell’s 
Geology. This book made a profound impression on the 
young student. Nearly fifty years afterwards he said, the 
study of it “was not only the delight of my youth, but a 
most valuable part of my scientific training, and the privi- 
lege of subsequent intercourse with him [Lyell] through 
nearly forty years was one which I ever highly esteemed ; 
for, whilst it brought me under the immediate influence of 
his philosophic spirit, it also afforded me the continual stim- 
ulus of his kindly encouragement.” When, in 1855, Dr. 
Carpenter sent to Mr. Lyell one of his productions, “ with a 
sort of apology,” he said, “for having tried to make so much 
out of what might be thought so small and trivial a subject, 
he replied with a most kindly approval of the object and 
manner of my work, adding, ‘ Any single point is really the 
universe, — a remark whose pregnancy left an impression 
on my mind that time has only deepened.” About the 
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same time that he fell in with Lyell’s Geology, Sir John 
Herschel’s Preliminary Discourse on the Study of Natural 
Philosophy “contributed another potent element to the 
formation of William Carpenter’s intellectual character.” 

While a student at Edinburgh, he had decided to become 
an author. He had already some rather definite conception 
of what his writings should be; and, with a solemn sense of 
the responsibility which he was thus taking upon himself, 
he entered with his whole heart into the preparation for his 
calling. For fifty years he was engaged in preparing works 
whose titles alone fill sixteen octavo pages. They are on 
a great variety of subjects. Yet, notwithstanding the hin- 
drances and embarrassments caused by the wide variety 
and divergency of pursuits in which he was engaged, those 
works may be regarded as evolved one from another in or- 
derly sequence. The views which he advanced in his grad- 
uating thesis at the medical school in Edinburgh, “as to the 
reflex function of the ganglia forming the gangliated cord of 
articulated animals, at first excited some opposition; but 
they were afterwards adopted by Professor Owen, and are 
now generally received.” The series of writings, begin- 
ning with his thesis at Edinburgh in 1839, and ending with 
the extended preface to the fourth edition of his Principles 
of Mental Physiology, 1876, reveals to us the progressive 
workings of his mind during a period of hardly less than 
forty years. For more than a third of a century, these 
books have been used as manuals in schools, and have been 
read with interest and profit by many of our most intelli- 
gent men and women. They are not to be confounded with 
even the better class of didactic works made up by compila- 
tions from what other men have discovered. As a master 
of whatever was known before of the subjects on which he 
wrote, he was at least equal to the foremost among the sci- 
entific men of his generation; while no one among them 
probably had gone through so wide a range of studies in 
connection with so wide a range of active and _ laborious 
duties. 

The special service of Dr. Carpenter, as an author, was 
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not “to increase the knowledge of existing facts so much as 
to develop new relations between those already known.” 
From external facts his mind easily gravitated to the prin- 
ciples by which they were governed; that is, to their rela- 
tionships one with another. For example, his book on Men- 
tal Physiology is filled with facts drawn from a vast variety 
of sources. But these facts are sharply scrutinized. Their 
real significance and their bearing on the subject in hand 
are pointed out. The conclusions and the processes by 
which they are reached are his own. It is no mechanical 
adjustment or digest of other men’s ideas that is placed be- 
fore us. 

He thus keeps alive the interest of his readers, who feel 
that they are brought into vital contact with the master. 
He throws himself into his work. His enthusiasm, his can- 
dor, his love of truth, his insight into the meaning and bear- 
ing of facts, his powers of analysis and adaptation, so make 
themselves felt that everywhere we recognize the presence 
and workings of an independent mind. I well remember 
the time, years ago, when I first fell in with his Mental 
Physiology. I took it up for an hour’s entertainment at the 
house of a friend. But there was a fascination about it 
which made it not an easy thing to lay it down. The sub- 
ject treated and the manner of treatment were alike capti- 
vating. Facts of vital significance were so stated and 
arranged as to throw their spell over the reader and draw 
him on from ‘one to another compartment of this wonderful 
organism, mental and physical, in which we have our being. 
The bare title of one chapter, ‘* Unconscious Cerebration,” 
is of itself a stroke of genius, almost sufficient to give its 
author a place among the great scientific men of his genera- 
tion. 

Taken as a whole, the work is still one of the most valu- 
able that can be placed in the hands of an intelligent young 
person, whether as an educational help or as a practical 
guide. It has been criticised as less finished than Dr. Car- 
penter’s other writings. The exception does not seem to 


be well taken. The apparent want of completeness belongs — 
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not to the mode of treatment, but to the nature of the top- 
ics treated; for they reach out, beyond well-known prin- 
ciples, into an indefinite and shadowy realm which no torch 
of science has thus far been able fully to illuminate. The 
author has done something to extend the sphere of intel- 
ligent observation into this hitherto dimly explored and 
mysterious region. Many exceedingly interesting facts are 
stated, many clear thoughts and illustrations are given, and 
many practical suggestions applied, while many misleading 
inferences vanish before the reasonable tests to which they 
are subjected. But there still remain mysteries not entirely 
cleared up, experiences apparently abnormal which are sat- 
isfactorily explained by no law yet recognized. 

What he said in his preface, then, that the science of 
human nature “has yet to be built up on’a much broader 
basis than any philosopher has hitherto taken as his founda- 
tion,” is still true. Scientific men sometimes narrow the 
range of their intellectual conceptions and dull their finer 
sensibilities by too exclusive a devotion to a single depart- 
ment of investigation. Mr. Darwin, in his autobiography, 
says that early in life he had a keen appreciation of the 
charm of music and poetry, which he afterwards lost en- 
tirely. As a young man, he was so far interested in relig- 
ion that he thought seriously of being a clergyman; but 
this interest also died out, and, though he sometimes felt 
otherwise, yet upon the whole he was satisfied to be called 
an agnostic. For want of exercise, the faculties which fitted 
him for these grand spheres of thought and experience had 
become torpid and practically dead. With Dr. Carpenter it 
was not so. He was a lover of music, and as long as he 
lived found in the works of the great masters which he re- 
produced on his organ, not only a delightful relaxation, but 
an elevation and expansion of his whole emotional nature. 
By his love of poetry, his imagination was kept in active 
exercise, and his intellectual conceptions quickened and en- 
larged. And in religion he never outgrew the impressions 
received in the home of his childhood. With his advancing 
intelligence, his theological views were seriously modified ; 
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but the finer and nobler sensibilities of our nature, which 
reach upward in loving reverence, were never allowed by 
him to become dulled or deadened by want of exercise. As 
was said by his pastor, the Rev. Dr. Sadler, at his burial, 
“ His large intellectual culture did not repress in him a most 
devotional spirit, but gave it a wider range and enabled it 
to soar up higher, foreshadowing the way in which 
That in us which thinks and that which feels 


Shall everlastingly be reconciled, 
And that which questioneth with that which kneels.” 


Dr. Carpenter’s theological views were greatly modified 
as his views of man and nature became enlarged. But his 
faith in the central doctrines of Christianity, as taught in 
the words and life of Jesus, was never shaken. The revela- 
tions of science only confirmed and strengthened the argu- 
ment from design in the organic world, as he has forcibly 
shown in some of his latest writings. ‘The doctrine of 
evolution,” he said in 1882, “presents its greatest attractive- 
ness when viewed not merely in its scientific aspect, as the 
highest form of the intellectual interpretation of nature, but 
in its moral bearings, as one which leads man ever onwards 
and upwards, and encourages his brightest anticipations of 
the ultimate triumph of truth over error, of knowledge over 
ignorance, of right over wrong, of good over evil.” Aided 
by the skill which he had acquired in his scientific investi- 
gations, 
he laid firmly in his thought the bases of the Theistic interpretation of 
the world. Moreover, he was peculiarly susceptible to sympathy;.. . 
and the presence by his side of a most tender and discerning companion, 
who (as one who knew her well said) “leaned on him, but in whose very 
leaning there was persuasion,” brought to him a helpful influence more 
easily understood than described. He did not dwell on special theologi- 
cal points; but his doubts and difficulties were of the kind to be met by 
evidence of the reality of religion in man’s nature and experience... . 
He returned to the manifestation of religion which he saw in the charac- 
ter and teachings of Jesus, from whose figure he now began to detach 
the supernatural vestments in which it had been robed. There he found 
nothing inconsistent with the strictest demands of his science, while a 
moral image of supreme beauty was presented to his affections; and he 
accepted Christianity in the sense in which he believed it to have existed 
in the mind of Christ. 


. 
i 
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The great work which he accomplished during the twenty- 
three years in which he was practically, as the efficient 
working man, at the head of the London University, can 
only be referred to here. It might have been enough to 
satisfy the ambition and the sense of duty as the life-work 
of even a very accomplished and conscientious man. ‘ The 
whole aim of his work was to bring the University as closely 
as possible into contact with the higher educational life of 
the country.” Asa lecturer, also, on a wide variety of sub- 
jects, he was known; and his influence was felt in most of 
the educational centres of the kingdom. 

In the autumn of 1882, Dr. and Mrs. Carpenter visited 
this country; and, wherever they went, they were received 
with marked distinction and respect. Many who had known 
him only through his writings welcomed him as a personal 
friend and benefactor. ‘ And nothing surprised or pleased 


him more than the repeated requests which flowed in on 


him from the theological colleges and other kindred institu- 
tions representing creeds different from his own, for an 
address on some subject of religious or moral philosophy.” 
Many among us remember especially his address before the 
Unitarian Conference at Saratoga, upon “ The Influence of 
Science on the Progress of Religious Thought.” These ad- 
dresses, complete though they were in their orderly arrange- 
ment, and compact with thought as well as luminous with 
illustrations, seemed like the unpremeditated utterances of 
a mind keenly alive to all knowledge. The twelve lectures 
which he gave at the Lowell Institute were listened to by 
crowded audiences with great and increasing interest. They 
who met him were charmed by his kindly manners, his genial 
and catholic spirit, his intense desire for information, and 
the flood of knowledge which he was pouring out wherever 
he went, whether in public or private, and on whatever sub- 
ject happened to be uppermost. With him there never was 
wanting a subject for conversation. His position was that 
of a teacher, but he was always a learner too. Though a 
great talker, he was also a willing and attentive listener; 
and, though eminently didactic, he was never commonplace. 
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Without sallies of wit or flashes of humor, such as sparked 
through the table-talk of Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, there 
was in Dr. Carpenter’s talk a vivacity and a friendliness of 
disposition which drew towards him the affections of those 
who listened to him, while it kept alive their interest. When 
these two distinguished men met, each with so much to say 
that was worth saying, it might possibly seem to their 
friends as if time itself, flowing in a single stream, could 
hardly be equal to the exigencies of the occasion. 

During his visit here, Dr. Carpenter was alive to every- 
thing that he met of a novel character in the new conditions 
of society which he found among us. He was always ready 
to learn, and never more so than when the new facts brought 
to his notice caused him to change or modify some of his 
preconceived opinions. In the early stages of our Civil 
War, his sympathies had not been with the national govern- 
ment. In common with many intelligent Englishmen, espe- 
cially those of decidedly philanthropical and anti-slavery 
convictions, who had got their notions of our public men 
from the foremost abolitionists among us, he had entirely 
misunderstood the character and purpose of our government 
in the spring and summer of 1861. Still less could he and 
those with whom he was associated comprehend the place 
which slavery held, as the ruling cause of the conflict, on the 
part of those who had precipitated the war upon us, or the 
powerlessness of our government to interfere for its aboli- 
tion except as a military necessity. It was also difficult for 
our English friends to understand the sentiment of devotion 
to the Union through which our people were roused with an 
intensity of feeling and a solemnity of purpose such as have 
seldom been known in history. 

I read Edward Everett Hale’s weird and pathetic tale of 
“ The Man without a Country” to Dr. Carpenter. It seemed 
to come to him as a new revelation of the feeling which had 
led thousands of our noblest young men to offer their lives 
as a willing or even a joyful sacrifice to a cause so over- 
whelmingly dear to them. After his return to England, at 
a public meeting, he spoke of this remarkable story, which 
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had evidently made a lasting impression upon him. It was 
delightful to see how fair-minded he was, how open to new 
impressions, and how easily old preconceptions or prejudices 
melted away and new ideas came in to take their place, as 
he saw things in a new light. 

On returning home from this country, he resumed his 
multifarious pursuits with his old enthusiasm and with no 
abatement of intellectual freshness and ability. “But it 
was not without an effort. The excitement of his American 
tour had involved a great drain on his strength, though it 
had given him acceptable change of thought, and a really 
invaluable mental refreshment. Composition became more 
and more difficult.” Still there were times when he worked 
with all his former vigor. “The application [of natural law] 
to the religious interpretation of the universe again and 
again occupied his pen.” Several small pamphlets were pre- 
pared by him to show that the theory of evolution, instead 
of weakening, really strengthens the evidences of design. I 
remember to have heard him several years before speak of 
his great obligations to Mr. Emerson for the distinctness 
and force with which he had borne witness to moral and 
spiritual laws as a necessary supplement to the revelations 
of science. There was no spot in America which he visited 
with deeper interest or a more reverent feeling than Mr. 
Emerson’s home in Concord. 

The following passages, which give an agreeable impres- 
sion of the manner in which his mind was then occupied, 
are taken from a letter dated Jan. 4, 1885. After speaking 
of the great interest with which he had read Dr. Holmes’s 
memoir of Mr. Emerson, he says : — 


The introduction has given me a more distinct conception than I had 
before of the atmosphere into which Emerson was born, and the psychical 
nature he inherited; and it is made additionally interesting by the felici- 
tous touches which our friend has such wonderful power of laying on 
even a prosaic narrative. His personal recollection of Charles Emer- 
son’s youth is a most charming picture. 

The one line in the concluding paragraph, “ What he taught others to 
be, that he was himself,” seems to me to contain the whole secret [of 
Mr. Emerson’s greatness]; and therein lies the great difference between 
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him and Carlyle....I had often thought what there was in common 
between the two men that could attach them so strongly to each other, and 
had come to regard it as their love of truth and reality. I find this most 
felicitously expressed by Oliver Wendell Holmes in p. 82, “The hatred 
of unreality was uppermost in Carlyle; the love of what is real and 
genuine with Emerson,’—and this difference ran through their whole 
lives. 

I have been reading another book, by one of our Boston friends, with 
very great interest,— Freeman Clarke’s Ideas of Paul. It is the very 
book I have been long wanting; for, though we have commentaries and 
lives in plenty, I have never seen the thought of Paul gathered up and 
presented in this systematic form. Paul's work in shaping our Christian 
scheme, as well as in spreading Christianity, has always had the greatest 
interest for me; and the intensity of his convictions as to the actual res- 
urrection of Christ seemed to me the strongest evidence on the pro side, 
since he obviously derived that conviction from intercourse with the 
witnesses of it, before there had been time for the evolution of a myth. 
I forget whether I mentioned to you that the “ James Smith of Jordan 
Hill,’ who so admirably worked out the “ Voyage of St. Paul,” was an 
old fellow-student of my father’s, at Glasgow, in the early years of this 
century. And the interest I felt in his narrative made me avail myself 
of the first opportunity, when my scientific work took me to Malta, to go 
across the island to the Bay of St. Paul, that I might carry away in my 
mind the actual scene of the shipwreck. 


It was in his private life that this accomplished and 
devout student of nature appeared to the greatest advan- 
tage. He had been, as we have already seen, very fortunate 
in his earliest home at his father’s house. But he was even 
more fortunate in the home of which he was himself the 
dear and honored head. In 1840, at the age of twenty- 
seven, he was married to Miss Louisa Powell. This union, 
which remained unbroken for forty-six years, in: the lan- 
guage of those best fitted to judge, “enriched his domestic 
life with a rare happiness, which seemed only to deepen 
when five sons had one after another quitted the home and 
gone out into the world, and the father and mother were 
left to cherish each other.” Even in their absence, there 
was not one of those five sons who, by his conduct and char- 
acter, did not add much to the happiness of the parents 
whom they had left, richly repaying what they had received 
by the wider sympathies, experiences, and satisfactions 
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which they reflected back on the home of their childhood. 
Nothing could be more touchingly beautiful than the spirit 
which pervaded that household, and the relation of those 
happy parents to each other and to their children. We have 
heard it said that no one could quite appreciate Dr. Carpen- 
ter’s finer qualities who had not seen him sitting at his 
organ absorbed in the music he was producing, and finding, 
as he did, in its strains of tenderness and beauty or of rev- 
erence and praise, the purest expression of what is deepest 
and loftiest in our nature. “His sympathetic interest in 
others, his thorough enjoyment of humor, though he felt 
unable to originate it, made him a genial and ever-welcome 
companion, while his friends learned how strong a confi- 
dence might be placed in his faithfulness.” ‘ The dominant 
conception of his life, as was fitting in one of Puritan de- 
scent, was that of duty. And, if this sometimes took austere 
forms and led him to frame expectations which others could 
not always satisfy, an enlarging experience mellowed his 
judgment and enabled him to apprehend their position from 
their point as well as his own. Released from the pressure 
and strain of earlier life, he was able to give freer play to 
his rich affections; and in his own family they only know 
what they have lost who will never again on earth feel his 
support as husband and father, brother and friend.” 

An American lady, who made a brief visit to the family 
in the summer of 1884, spoke of him in words which must 
be heartily assented to by all who have enjoyed a similar 
privilege. She wrote of - 
that beautiful presence, full of benevolence and kindly dignity, of intel- 
lectual vivacity and moral earnestness, of wisdom and love which per- 
yaded the whole atmosphere of the house and lent a charm to the most 
trivial interests and a brightness to the most serious employments. I 
think of him in every phase of that short intercourse,— of his friendly 
morning greeting, of his table-talk, so easy, so entertaining, of the long 
walks in the gardens, through the park, down in the city, of the expedi- 
tion to Kew, of all those excursions lighted up, illustrated, by a constant 
flow of anecdote or personal reminiscences poured out without, stint, 
without reserve. ... And, most of all, I think of him as he sat on 


Sunday evenings playing the sweet old music that he loved, his face full 
of light and his voice of sweetness. 
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Great and almost passionate as was his love of knowledge, 
still greater and still more an overmastering passion was. his 
love of goodness. 


When I preached a sermon in reference to Mr. Darwin [said his 
friend Dr. Sadler] Dr. Carpenter came to me with tears in his eyes and 
told me of what had been said to him by a leading scientific friend, to 
the effect that, great as Mr. Darwin was as a scientific discoverer, he was 
still greater as a man.... I think what was said was no less true of 
himself than it was of Mr. Darwin. The work of his life was great for 
its quality and for its extent; but, pervading it all, one sees the man of 
highest moral principle and of a deeply religious nature. 


In the spring of 1885 his strength seemed suddenly to 
give way. But his usual visit to Scotland, “ with the gentle 
stimulus of varied society and the pleasure of meeting old 
friends, partly revived his energy.” On his way home, he 
was thankful and happy to avail himself of the hospitality 
of the Bishop of Ripon. ‘There he was present at an ordina- 
tion, and was much interested in the details of the examina- 
tion, in hearing the sermon, and in intercourse with the 
clergy. He accepted an invitation from Canon Fremantle 
to read a paper before the Christian Conference on miracles. 
Nearly forty years before, in articles which he then pub- 
lished, Dr. Carpenter “took a view of the reign of law 
which enabled him to regard miracles not as a violation of 
the order of nature, but as the manifestation of a higher 
order than that known to us. And in subsequent essays he 
developed from the scientific side, with felicitous fertility of 
illustration, the conception of the divine government which 
he found presented from the point of view of philosophy and 
religion in the writings of his life-long and revered friend, 
Dr. Martineau.” And on the last day of his life this sub- 
ject, which had been much in his mind for several weeks, 
was the topic of a most interesting conversation with the 
same life-long friend. On Saturday, November T7, at the 
house of Mr. George Busk, he met a number of old friends, 
among them Mr. Huxley and Dr. Allman, and engaged with 
them in an animated talk. The next day, Sunday, the 8th, 
he dined with one of his sons, and spoke much of the resur- 
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rection in connection with his forthcoming paper on mira- 
cles, dwelling, as in the letter given above, with especial 
force on the testimony of Paul, “and expressing a character- 
istic suspense of judgment among the various theories offered 
in explanation.” The subject had so taken possession of his 
mind that it naturally became the topic of conversation with 
Dr. Martineau, whom he met at the Atheneum the next 
afternoon. Ife recurred to this meeting with particular 
pleasure several times in his home talk that evening over 
the tea-table. ‘On retiring to rest, he took a hot-air bath 
to ease the stiffness and rheumatic pains which the damp 
weather rendered unusually severe, when the accidental 
overturning of the lamp inflicted such injuries that, after a 
few hours, which closed in tranquil sleep, he passed quietly 
away.” 

This article, which gives no conception of what Dr. Car- 
penter accomplished as a scientific man, cannot be brought 
to a more fitting close than in the words taken from the 
London Spectator of Dec. 8, 1888: “By his almost unaided 
efforts, he lifted up the whole scientific education of the 
country, and did more than any man of his generation to 
bring biological science home to the minds of students and 
teachers alike.” And his “place on the roll of science will 
always be regarded as highest by those who are best quali- 
fied by their own careers to judge his.” 

J. H. Morison. 
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THE FOOLISHNESS OF PREACHING. 


Mr. Bellamy, in Looking Backward, has told us what the 
preaching of the future is to be. It would seem as if 
that wonderful being of the twentieth century, for whom 
life is to become a divinely appointed mechanism, would 
hardly need a resource which belonged to a lower and out- 
grown social system. But the generous prophet here de- 
nies nothing, and seeks to fulfil even the most rudimentary 
functions of the past. It must be said, however, that the 
obliging hosts of Mr. Bellamy’s bewildered hero appear to 
take their religion, so far as preaching is concerned, very 
much as they take their music, as a sort of diversion. There 
is nothing strenuous or convicting in the specimen of pulpit 
eloquence which is given. Mr. Barton’s sermon is purely 
historical, with only a general tendency to cultivate a spirit 
of gratitude, if not of self-satisfaction; while in matters of 
detail it is evident that in this return upon one of the fal- 
lacies of the past —a state church — many of the trammels 
of the pulpit in our day have been incontinently brushed 
away. 

One begins to feel at home, however, amid the perfections 
of this somewhat oppressive future when the family of Dr. 
Leete discover the dislike of going out to church, so familiar 
to our own age. On Sunday morning, the doctor depre- 
cates the needless exertion of actual church attendance, 
and, taking his guest into the music room instead, offers him 
the widest range of choice in telephonic connections with 
the various preaching halls. In this way he can suit his 
own mood at the moment or, happier privilege still, con- 
trast the mood of the preacher himself with that of his fel- 
low-laborers. But imagine any pulpit orator submitting to 
such an irresponsible test as this, when, by pressing a fresh 
button, the listener could interrupt a strain of introduction 
which happened to seem overlong or prosy, and launch mid- 
way into the current of half a dozen different streams of 
eloquence without the necessity of more than sampling 
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either one! What sort of an education as hearers of the 
Word would this offer a race constitutionally given to wan- 
dering and already too much in love with novelty and sen- 
sation ? 

But no such fear seems to have troubled the good doctor ; 
and, in the imperturbable complacency of his situation, he 
puts the telephone to his visitor’s ear with as profound a 
sense of fitness as if the method had had the express provi- 
sional sanction of Holy Writ. When the instrument con- 
veys a thought requiring comment, he drops it, to be 
resumed as soon as the little private congregation has set- 
tled the point satisfactorily to itself. These little asides are 
very diverting if one could only get over the feeling of un- 
certainty which they suggest. Might not the most highly 
charged wires sometimes fail to prevent the telephone from 
falling altogether from the relaxed grip of a too scattered 
and sleeping congregation ? 

Is preaching in the future to be revolutionized by adding 
pictorial illustrations, or by mechanical and isolated means 
of hearing, or, better yet, by phonographic reproductions of 
the golden-mouthed exhorters of the past? In brief, what 
is the nature of the peculiar effect which is sought in 
preaching ? 

There were days when the pulpit was an instructor in a 
sense in which it never can be again. In a majority of in- 
stances, it may take for granted that no new information is 
now needed by the pews in regard to the most desirable 
course of conduct; nor does one necessarily go to it in these 
days of wide-spread reading for enlightenment in matters of 
thought. The ultimate end of preaching is to bring men to 
themselves; and human nature is so constituted that living 
personal means most readily accomplish this end. Truth 
itself, intellectually considered, is not sure of more than 
compelling an assent of the mind; while the conviction of 
truth which preaching aims to enforce implies a consenting 
in which the will is involved. ’ When truth becomes a man, 
an embodiment acting upon other men as a personality, it 
reaches its highest degree of influence. Preaching has to do 
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with the reviving of old ideas of duty and the creation of 
new and better outlooks into life. Of all public functions 
the most personal, it is also ideally the most simple and 
direct. The mere statement of a moral precept gains but a 
cold reception, but there is no getting away from the man 
thrilled with its import and realization. Such a one in- 
definitely stirs and convicts us; nor in the nature of things 
is the time ever likely to come when he will be without due 
effect and following. There is nothing to which life is so 
sensitive as life; and once let religion get out of the region 
of mere abstractions into that of roused and personal demon- 
stration, and its convincing power is assured. People will 
flock as readily as ever they did at the first authenticated 
report of preaching such as this. But this purely personal 
element in the process cannot be spared. Nothing can take 
the place of the man in vital fusion with his congregation ; 
no pictorial aids or mechanical proxies. It must be face to 
face and life to life. 

Nor is it to be charged against the worth of preaching 
that, in spite of the exercise it has had in the past, evil and 
misery are still in the world. This is precisely the accusa- 
tion which Mr. Ingersoll brings against Christianity. It is a 
failure, he says, because sin and suffering have not yet been 
banished. With the same logic, some who have not given 
up religion make the following demand: “ What does all 
this talking and listening amount to, if it does not come to 
something? Organized charitable and missionary effort 
alone justify the existence of church or preacher.” There is 
a constant desire to have the people of God do something 
apart from the ordinary round of duty which so fully taxes 
the strength of ordinary men and women. There must be 
a massing of forces and a distinctive, imposing end in view. 

The Episcopalian Church in New York City, with its 
immense resources, has undertaken to meet a similar demand 
in its own communion. What in some cases appear to be 
extravagant attempts are made at rooting out the wicked- 
ness and unbelief of the metropolis. A brass band at the 
street corner calls the attention of its niore neglected classes 
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to the meetings which are soon to follow in some convenient 
hall. Exhortations and appeals result in the usual confession 
of sin and protestation of repentance. And yet not for an 
instant is there a perceptible check in the tide of evil, nor 
does the moral average of the community vary in the least. 
Evil and misery still remain in the world, just as they did 
after the strenuous labors of Norman Macleod among the 
poor of Glasgow and the heroic attempts of Dr. Guthrie to 
lift up the degraded level of Edinburgh life. Shall we then 
leap to the hasty conclusion that religion and the agencies 
which the preaching of it set in motion are a failure? 

What this common criticism of ordinary Sunday worship 
really means is that one comes away from the service with- 
out seeing, any immediate result. It does not take into 
account the struggles which are incident to every life, the 
best as well as the worst; and the constant and universal 
need there is of help to keep the degree of faith and virtue 
already attained, to say nothing of making advancment in 
righteousness. It ignores the sorrows, losses, temptations, 
and pains of life, and leaves no legitimate place for that re- 
newal of insight and strength which is the crying need of 
even earth’s most holy menand women. It overlooks the fact 
that one may engage in philanthropic and missionary activ- 
ities without that moral and spiritual centring which it was 
the special object of Jesus to effect and which preaching has 
primarily in view. 

In reality, itis the function of religion to give the principle 
which makes possible a many-sided result, personal as well 


as public. Preaching may eventuate in organized charitable 


work, or in that spiritual purity and fortitude which lie be. 
tween the individual and God. And if in any instance it 
really reaches fifty, a hundred, or two hundred souls seeking 
courage, inspiration, and peace, it has justified its existence 
in the world without further questioning as to results. Any 
agency which helps to create that supreme end of living by 
which as a test Matthew Arnold judged the work of Emer- 
son, ‘happiness in the spirit,” is a sufficiently important 
factor in life to pass unchallenged; although one could not 
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for a moment imagine it without fruits in every sphere of 
human expression. 

That Christianity has not done away the evil in the world 
is something; that it has kept the evil where it is, not only 
in check, but slightly on the decrease, is more. But it 
is absurd to claim that preaching has only to do with the 
problem of sin. The reproach is wholly unmerited that 
those who need the word of religion do not come to hear it. 
Of course there are superficial reasons for a part of our com- 
mon church attendance; but the fact remains that people do 
go to church in the hope and desire of getting something 
helpful and inspiring. And, while preaching is always reach- 
ing out after the lost and fallen, it must still look to those 
who are conscious of need, who want help, for its greatest 
usefulness and its most characteristic fruit. It was the de- 
spairing confession of a missionary in Africa that the greatest 
obstacle which he had encountered in his work was the 
absence of anything like a desire for better things in those 
to whom he ministered. The savages, so far as he could 
discover, were absolutely without wants. And, until the 
fallen awaken to their condition and confess a real want, 
little can be expected from them in the way of response. In 
the nature of things, churches and preaching can only par- 
tially accomplish this. The creation of appetite and the 
satisfaction of hunger are two distinct functions in nature ; 
and in this world of restricted opportunities and resources 
the agency which compasses one need not be accused for its 
limited success in attaining the other. 

Shall we say nothing of that large class of earnest souls 
who find it hard to live and harder yet to realize the full 
measure of their needed strength? The good go to church, it 
is said, and they are just the ones who do not need religion. 
But who are the good, in this sense? As well might it be 
objected that the scholars go to college, and they are just the 
ones who do not need to go. It is the ignorant and indif- 
ferent who need the education; and hence teaching, as we 
know it, is a failure. 

A scholar is simply one whose appetite for learning is_ 
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awakened. A religious person is merely one who has arrived 
at a genuine desire for light, hope, comfort, purity. Good- 
ness needs constant help to its continuance, lest it cease to 
be good. Even spiritual life here knows nothing of final 
attainments, and necessitates movement of some kind, either 
backward or forward. Life is difficult for good and bad 
alike; the principal difference between the two being that 
the one seeks to face the difficulty and turn it into strength, 
while the other prefers to drown questioning and conscious 
unworthiness in the oblivion of pleasure. The problem of 
sin in its more hopeless aspects aside, so long as life has loss, 
and pain, and frustration of purpose, there will always be a 
legitimate office for one who can voice the needed comfort 
and inspiration. Religion is the best word ever offered to a 
troubled world; and it would be absurd to imagine that 
because there has been an awakening to the sense of need 
there is no longer anything for preaching to accomplish. 
That ought to be precisely the fulfilment of its best condi- 
tion for usefulness. 

But there will always be some who sigh for the brass band 
at the street corner and the excitement of something corre- 
sponding to revival methods. For them there can be no test 
of pulpit effectiveness except the energizing and massing of 
external forces of coercion and help. The fact remains, 
however, that, even from the first, preaching has been of 
necessity directed towards those who were more or less 
prepared to hear. Those magnificent working epistles of 
Paul grew out of his painful sense of difficulty in holding 
even once convicted men to their conscious need of the 
message. The wonderful spread of Christianity was due to 
a general state of reaction in thought. and morals. Men 
were sated with the gross and sensual outlook of the time, 
and ready and waiting for a relief. The rapid assimilation 
of the new truth came in part from the fact of an already 
created appetite. Granting even a latent and half cons¢ious 
demand, together with such a devoted and self-forgetful 
source of supply, and what but a great religious movement, 
in fact a new civilization, might be expected to follow? 
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But even here Paul found men only half in earnest. Eagerly 
as they welcomed the fresh spiritual stand-point for looking 
at life, they too easily slipped back into the blindness and 
corruption of the past. Hence these urgent, pleading, rous- 
ing, stimulating letters which were to help create the old 
willingness and hunger for the word.. But, without those 
little groups of once awakened converts, Paul’s pen could 
have accomplished nothing. Many who had at first thrown 
in their fortunes with the little companies of despised be- 
lievers fell away. But it was those who really wanted life 
and light, and who wanted them enough to stand by the 
movement until it could get on its feet, who made preaching 
possible, and gave it its hope of after increase and effective- 
ness. 

Success in any department of work is tested by the pos- 
session of some distinctive power of insight and the ac- 
quired ability to bring it home toothers. Thus the artist, at 
the outset, has the natural instinct for beauty. Study gives 
him the mastery of his field of observation, nature; and the 
technical skill to express it. The preacher does not come to 
men in these days authenticated merely by his scholarship. 
Men may or may not be interested in the results of theologi- 
cal thought and research; but there is one thing they are 
profoundly interested in, and that is life. He must have 
lived; he must know life at first hand as well as by observa- 
tion. What makes up the sum of human experience must 
be his special field of study. That which responds to it as 
motive — will —in human nature, he must learn how to play 
upon, in some sort, as an instrument. There before him as 
he speaks is the twofold inspiration of the preacher,— the 
certainty of a fixed unvarying quantity of need, and that 
unknown, ideal possibility which always inheres in human 
nature. Wherever and whenever he may be called to 
address men, he knows that the great average of experience 
will be present. Whatever the peculiar conditions or appear- 
ance of his congregation, he can be sure that just so much of 
joy and sorrow, of hope and despair, of tempted virtue and 
fixed character, will be before him. Through all the a 
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this proportion never greatly varies; and it is one of the few 
things which we may feel certain never will greatly change 
in the future. What he may do with all this is the preacher’s 
special opportunity,—an opportunity as inspiring and fall of 
possibilities as ever. So long as life and human nature do 
not change in their content, and so long as the need remains 
a fixed quantity, it is false to say that the days of preaching 
work are over. 

It is this sphere of life which makes the preacher’s work 
so peculiarly interesting; and indeed there is no other where 
a man thoroughly alive can make himself so profoundly felt. 
No other profession or field of work comes so near home to 
universal experience. Every other touches men merely at 
some external point, and has to do with only a part; but he 
who ministers to men can omit nothing which affects exist- 
ence from the range of his sympathies. He has to do with 
men’s fortunes and estates, their bodily condition and the 
education of their mind. The humblest occupation is an 
object of study to him, simply because it is human. Relig- 
ion as a separate and perfunctory calling is only one of the 
facts that impress him; but the religious aspect and bearing 
of everything are his especial and absorbing interest. 

But all this necessitates a living approach on his part. 
He cannot stand aloof and by any form of mechanism ac- 
complish his result. As in the past, it must still be face to 
face and life to life. Indeed, there are signs already in cer- 
tain quarters of a reaction from our age of materialism ; 
and one may reasonably expect to see a larger emphasis upon 
this stupendous fact of personality than any yet accorded 
it. Mental and spiritual emancipation have increased the 
capacity of man, not only by a clearer and more forcible 
power of statement, but also by a larger receptivity. And 
these two together make up the conditions out of which a 
true and noble ministry must come. 

EpwARD F. HAywarp. 
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FREDERIC NEWMAN KNAPP. 


This beloved brother in the ministry was taken out of our 
sight on Saturday, the 12th of January, the nervous malady 
which had caused him severe suffering through much of the last 
few years terminating in “a clot in the heart, producing instan- 
taneous death.”* Surely, in the multiplied services which he 
rendered during his lifetime of sixty-seven years, few can have 
left a record so full of cheery usefulness. His two brief pasto- 
rates, in Brookline and in Plymouth (with the briefer ones at 
Yonkers, N.Y., and at East Cambridge), were filled with con- 
scientious fidelity, like everything he did, but were hardly the 
most characteristic or most successful part of his work. The 
great opportunity of his life was when, early in the war, by that 
felicity of insight in his cousin, Dr. Bellows, which sometimes 
came like a great inspiration, “he was appointed Assistant Sec- 
retary [of the Sanitary Commission ], and created and ruled the 
Special Relief department, of which the Soldiers’ Home [with 
which his name was identified through the years that followed | 
was a very small part.” I was with him in Washington for a 
few days, in the summer of 1864, when he told me, with a 
detail I wish I could remember now, the forlorn and lamentable 
condition of the discharged or disabled men, homesick, diseased, 
wounded, helpless, friendless, who were to be found by the ten 
thousand, thronged in those wide streets and desolate squares, on 
their weary pilgrimage —it might be to their home, it might be 
to their grave. 

When Mr. Knapp sought to give his life to what seemed the 
one great duty of the time, in whatever field it should be most 
wanted, this form of it was just then and there most urgent; and 
his singular sagacity, sympathy, and genius of administration 
were put at once to their best use. It has been lately said that a 
hundred and fifty thousand of those men came into personal rela- 


* By the account of a friend, “ he was standing in his parlor just after breakfast, 
talking to a boy, when suddenly he said, Oh! rather as in surprise than in pain, laying 
his hand at the same time upon his heart, and dropping dead, apparently instantane- 
ously. He was not, for God took him.”’ 
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tion with him, and received from his shrewd, kindly, and practi- 
eal intelligence the comfort and help which only such a friend 
could give. He knew very well the risks to health, the danger 
especially of breaking down with the insidious malaria that 
“ walketh in darkness,” and his precaution against it was an 
example of his cool practical sagacity. I occupied his room one 
night, while he was absent on some remoter charge: it was after 
a sultry September day; and early in the evening his attendant 
had a glowing fire of coals in the grate almost within arm’s 
reach of the bed. That, he told me, had been done every night, 
summer or winter, since he first took charge, and to it he ascribed 
his complete freedom from any disabling illness. 

But his duties often carried him away, to serve in the crowded 
horrors of transport vessels or at the front in the edge of battle. 
It was a delight to hear him tell of what he had seen and shared 
on such occasions with his associates in the work, Helen Gilson 
and others, whose names live with us as a benediction; of his 
kindly relations, too, with the colored refugees, and of the slave- 
woman with her twin daughters, “Dick and Jerry” (named, to 
fulfil a vow, after her two brothers who had been sold away), 
who became his fast friends for life. Of one such time it is re- 
corded that when he had been warned, almost ordered, not to 
push forward into the Wilderness with his Sanitary supply-train, 
a feat which skirmishing parties in the woods seemed to make 
impossible, he persisted nevertheless, and was three days in ad- 
vance of the regular army supplies, just when they were most 
needed, after one of those horrible engagements, and furnished 
all the relief that was required. This is not the only example 
of that more than military courage which was found among the 
ministers of humanity in that most trying service; but it should 
be told as one example of what that service often was. 

A marked characteristic in Mr. Knapp was a happy disposition 
and a buoyancy of heart, which I cannot recall as in a single in- 
stance abating in an affectionate intercourse — first as pupil and 
teacher — extending over nearly fifty years. Under the burden- 
some presence of cares, in personal disappointments, or when 
suffering from sharp illness, that peculiar buoyancy of spirit 
seems never to have failed him. That, with his singularly kind 
and sympathetic temper, made a strong point in the personal 
influence which he brought to bear on anything he had once set 
his heart upon. When a student in college, he did a thing which 
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it was said at the time no other person could possibly have done, 
— that is, to build, by willing subscription of all sorts and condi- 
tions of men, a neat and much-needed church, without debt, in 
Walpole, N.H.: no other one made, as he did, the living link 
between the strong, remarkable, and influential family connec- 
tion, to which he belonged by birth, and the many whom he won 
by the charm of his infinite good-humor, and his unaffected in- 
terest in all that made for the general good. I remember that it 
was said of him in those days, in testimony of his quick intelli- 
gence,— and it is confirmed to me now by the best of testimony,— 
that he knew dy face (as Oriental shepherds are said to do) each 
individual sheep of the two hundred that made his father’s flock. 

In college, by his remarkable facility in mathematics, he at 
once took rank in a group of three in his own class, their chief 
being one of the most accomplished men of science in the 
country, President Thomas Hill, with whom his relations were 
those of close affection,—for I do not think he ever dreamed of 
rivalry with anybody. It is something not quite explained to 
me, that with this brilliant promise and versatile intelligence he 
has always contented himself so easily in the most modest sphere 
and the quietest lines of service. His chief and most durable 
success was perhaps as a teacher of boys. Not returning to the 
ministry directly after the war, he undertook the difficult enter- 
prise of the school at Eaglewood, N.J.; but the military methods 
and traditions of that school were hardly congenial to him, and 
after a short stay in Yonkers, he “carried on his home school a few 
years at Sutton, Mass., then moved it to Plymouth. In fact he 
was a teacher from the time he took Theodore Weld’s Eagle- 
wood school’'at: Perth Amboy till death, only combining with it 
preaching for a brief time at Yonkers, and for a longer time at 
Plymouth.” A hand guided by a gentler, braver, and more pa- 
tient spirit never laid down its appointed task than his the 
other day. 

FIELDER ISRAEL. 

It was a painful shock the other day, to learn the sudden 
death of this esteemed, excellent, and devoted fellow-laborer. 
A nervous shock received in the destruction by fire of the 
steamboat “ Maryland” had disturbed his reason, and resulted in 
the act which ended a life of marked activity and usefulness, 
Mr. Israel was a pronounced figure among the men who gather 
to our public occasions: his person, of a strong type not common 
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in our body, his grave and rather taciturn bearing in general, his 
sympathetic, gentle, and winning way in the brief turns of 
nearer intercourse one occasionally found with him, have left a 
very distinct mark in our memory. His earlier associations were 
with the Methodists of Baltimore, but his great mental integrity 
and clear moral sense soon made him an independent; and he 
was working on in this lonesome way, his sympathetic temper 
craving a warmer fellowship, when —if our recollection about it 
is correct —he fell into close relations with Rev. J. F. W. Ware, 
then minister of a second, or independent Unitarian church in 
that city. A little liberal church was just then struggling into 
existence in Wilmington, Del., largely under the inspiration 
of that noble woman, Mrs. L. B. Sisson, whom I had known 
in my childhood, and whom I had met in Louisville, Ky., as 
one of the loyal and devoted company gathered about the Rev. 
J. H. Heywood. In the way of occasional and incidental service, 
Mr. Ware had come to know intimately the situation in Wil- 
mington, and by his timely and fortunate mediation Mr. Israel 
undertook and for some years carried on there some of his most 
characteristic and best known work. The little church in Wil- 
mington still holds its place on our list, though without a pastor; 
and, we may presume, the work done by its first minister sur- 
vives. He was afterwards for several years in Taunton, Mass., 
and since for nearly twelve years in Salem, as minister of the 
historical First Church, the oldest established in the Massachu- 
setts Bay Colony. 


PROFESSIONAL LOYALTY. 


We often notice that our English critics are puzzled to account 
for the fidelity or the enthusiasm which Americans have some- 
times shown in defence of their institutions — as in the Civil War, 
for example — on any principles known to their political theory. 
Loyalty, they say, is a virtue which can be felt only to persons ; 
and we, who have neither king, queen, nor prince to show it to, 
can of course have nothing of it: our attachment can be only 
that of the sober reason; and, when we find fault as frankly with 
our political machinery as they have been known to do with the 
vices of a Prince Regent, we have.no business to treat them with 
the same sort of respect, notwithstanding, as that which a loyal 
Briton —as Sir Walter Scott—exhibited to his Sovereign. 
This inveterate habit of theirs comes out in a recent criticism 
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of the Spectator upon our system of State governments, as ex- 
pounded in Mr. Bryce’s American Commonwealth. And in mat- 
ters theological it is apt to pervade their entire theory of human 
virtue, as:we find it even in the writings of Dr. Martineau, who 
appears to distrust any form of moral or reverential emotion 
that is not consciously directed to the Sovereign Person of God 
himself. 

But the facts show that the sentiment of loyalty is one which 
the average man is quickly and easily susceptible of; that it 
makes one of the commonest as it is one of the strongest and 
finest motives appealed to by the skilled manager of men; that 
most moralists have been wrong or weak in no one thing more 
than in failing to see it and to allow for it; that, so far from 
being always, or even generally, felt towards persons, it is called 
forth spontaneously and alike by a man, a political or social 
order, an institution, or an idea. Not because it is a professional 
perquisite, or a quality at all rare, but because the capacity of it 
is a human attribute and the root of much that is most generous 
in human nature, we ought to think of it more in the special 
form it takes, and the special duties it demands, in those classes 
of men we call professional. 

In the changes that have come about in modern life, and more 
rapidly than ever in the last half-century, it is sometimes charged 
that the sentiment of professional loyalty among ministers of re- 
ligion is greatly decayed. This is not exactly to say that the 
personal excellence, or the conscientious devotion to their work, 
has decreased in that class of men: the fact, indeed, may be just 
the contrary. If there is any truth in the charge, it may mean 
only that individual conviction, or loyalty to an idea, has taken 
the place in them of the corporate conscience and loyalty to an 
institution or an order, Thus we have seen men of late years, 
in obedience to the call of conscience, take just as serenely, and 
with as full conviction of its being right, a course sure to weaken 
or (as far as might be) to wreck the institution they had under- 
taken to serve and by general consent were sustained in serving, 
as half a century or more ago they would have surrendered per- 
sonal feeling or opinion to the welfare of that institution; or, if 
they must make the sacrifice of interest to principle, would have 
made it in such a way as to make the sacrifice personal to them- 
selves, and protect the institution itself from harm. That is what 


we mean when we speak of professional loyalty as distinct Pom 


fidelity to an idea. 
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Unquestionably the ideal aim, and the sanctity of personal con- 
viction, as we hold and teach it in these days, does something to 
dull our sense of what that other form of loyalty means. And 
the circumstances of our time, which favor individudl freedom 
and discourage permanence of relation, still further weaken it. 
In a country parish, for example, we are told that the average 
tenure of the minister is something less than five years. This 
brevity of pastoral life illustrates at once the cause we speak of, 
and the result. It is impossible, under such circumstances, for a 
man to identify his own life with that of his people, in a way 
that made the special beauty and sacredness of the relation as it 
was accepted and felt a hundred years ago. We had occasion 
lately to study the old records of one of our country towns, and 
came across this illustration. A minister being invited (in 1767) 
to settle there on a salary of £60 ($200) expresses himself in his 
reply thus : — 


I am not insensible of the present scarcity of our Medium, and there- 
fore I object nothing against your proposed annual support for the first 
four years; but yet can not suppose it sufficient for my abiding support, 
and therefore if you are pleased to add to your offered salary the sume 
of £6. 13. 4 lawfull money, to take place the fifth year from my settling 
among you, amounting to £66, 13 sh. forepence [a little under $225] as 
a settled yearly support, I do then fully accept your invitation, and stand 
ready to be consecrated to your service (God permitting), when you 
shall think proper. Gentlemen, I hope (speaking in my fear of God) I 
haye no disposition to build myself on your Ruins. I desier neither to 
be cunbered with abounding riches, nor to be straitened in my worldly 
circumstances; may I but have what will support me in my office to the 
honour of Religion. 


We are happy to say that this frank and manly appeal was ac- 
ceded to, and was followed by an honored and peaceful pastor- 
ate of forty-nine years; and it is further recorded, “ N.B. what 
wee payed to the Rey. Mr. Whitney before he was ordained is 
£25. 18s., 8d.” These were times, it must be remembered, when 
“the town was the parish,” and when the minister felt the dig- 
nity and stability of being a pert of the one secular institution 
that daily “came home to men’s business and bosoms.” 

We have, within the memory of many persons yet living, defi- 
nitely committed ourselves to a different system of things,— one 
which recognizes, first of all, the freedom of the individual to go 
or stay, to pay or to withhold; and the loyalty we appeal to is 
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rarely other than that a man feels to the convictions of his private 
conscience. Still, the stability of an institution —the Christian 
Church, in whatever form we accept it — counts for something; 
and the dignity and honor of the profession a man belongs to 
count for something. Without compromising in the least the 
former, which must be at the very heart of public or private 
virtue, it were greatly to be wished that there might be a re-en- 
forcement of the latter, on which so much of the confidence, the 
courage, the harmony, and the practical efficacy of our work 
depends. 


A GLORIFIED SEPARATIST. 
Robert Hismere is a signal instance of that 


“ Tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune.” 


Mrs. Humphry Ward comes to reap where a generation of labor- 
ers have prepared for the harvest. Her book has met with its 
extraordinary success, first because it is an extraordinary book; 
but secondly and principally, as it seems to me, because she has 
put it forth in the nick of time. Twenty-five years ago, a very 
small fraction of its present recognition would have been granted 
it: twenty-five years hence, an almost similar fate would have 
overtaken it. After granting every allowance to the certain and 
proved merit of the book, it still remains that the propitious mo- 
ment of its appearance has a great deal to do with its amazing 
popularity. 

And, when we use the word “popularity,” we come close to an 
understanding..of the matter. The reason of the popularity of 
Robert Hismere is that the hero personifies a prominent tendency 
of our time. He hits off the spirit of cultivated, inquiring, unsat- 
isfied. religion. A generation ago, this tendency was hardly a 
prominent one, or one with which the great mass of refined and 
intelligent people were in sympathy. A generation to come will 
have moved on to a new position and be ready for a new religious: 
romance. 

It is not the least of the merits of Mrs. Ward’s book that one 
is carried along (well, through two-thirds of the way, certainly) 
so fast as to forget all about himself, and to give himself no tim 
to put some pointed questions. For example, only when one has 
closed the book will he think of asking, Are there really thou- 
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sands upon thousands who are ready to absorb themselves in the 
criticism of the Book of Daniel, and in the severe dry point of 
Professor Green’s (Gray) metaphysical reasoning? Are the multi- 
tudes indeed ready to hear gladly the word of command of the 
modern apostle of renovated warehouses and converted socialists ? 
We can only wish it could be true, but it is not. The thousands 
of cheap editions in this country will not be bought and read by 
those who are wrestling with German criticism, or troubled about 
Philo and his anticipations of the Zogos, or, if these readers 
meet for the first time a short and easy method with the mir- 
acles, they will not straightway begin a course of Hume and 
Tyndall and Clifford. We do not get at the reason of the un- 
bounded popularity of the book till we go a good deal deeper. 
Not the heroic fibre of Elsmere, or the saintly nature of Cather- 
ine, or the witchery of Rose, or any of those delightful insights 
into Oxford and London life, is enough to account for it. 

But, if we see in Elsmere an incarnation of the spirit breathing 
in our members to-day, we do come to an understanding of the 
wide-spread delight at the book, and why its success does not 
depend on its great merits, but on its pertinency for the time 
being. The churches and religion have identified themselves 
with a great many conclusions and suppositions, that must give 
way to an enlightened criticism. In the process, many certain 
things are for the moment shaken, and seem about to fall. At 
heart, the skepticism may be about the same, whether with those 
who leave the churches, those who join the ritualistic movement, 
or those who throw themselves into philanthropy. In all, the old 
dogmatic basis is no longer the real ground of the religious life. 
The difference consists in this: that some feel it is a transition 
time and work on, while those who abandon all outward religious 
connection understand the time as the beginning of an age of no 
faith. The choice of entire abandonment of all religious life is 
one that very few, even of those troubled by all sorts of doubts, 
are willing to embrace. But they feel they cannot remain in the 
older churches, and hence they hail Robert Elsmere and his new 
church with great joy and a feeling of satisfaction. 

Now it is just here that Robert Hismere is going to work a 
great deal of harm. When we scrutinize him very carefully, we 
see that he is a born separatist ; and, if he had not left thé English 
Church because of the miracles, he would have left it because of 
some new conception of Baptism or the Eucharist, Elsmere is 
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the glorification of a half-formed notion, unfortunately prevalent 
to-day, that it is beneath a man to work through existing organi- 
zations, and that he must have a new church, a new brotherhood, 
or what not. Every city in the Union probably has its represen- 
tative of separatism, a little knot of people who can be neither 
Trinitarians nor Unitarians, but must have some brand-new relig- 
ious organization, something they may call their own. The moral 
of Robert Hlsmere is the last one for a Unitarian to commend, for 
in the plainest of terms we are given to understand that Unitari- 
anism is inadequate to satisfy really deep and religious feelings. 
Elsmere must stand out as a great religious leader. He is all for 
wiping out the past with its tender associations, and the present 
with its machinery of proved efficiency, and for setting in order 
some entirely new religious “ plant.” 

Elsmere can be a religious hero only with the very gravest qual- 
ifications. His author has done her best: a more generous, more 
untiring and ingenious parish-worker could not be found. But 
he must set to work to revise the whole ecclesiastical fabric; he 
must make over God even; like Confucius, he must have the whole 
of religion pass under his editing. Nothing exists that can serve 
his purpose. The Unitarian ideal is exactly what he comes out 
on, but the demon of separatism will not let him rest till he has 
devised a church of his own. Elsmere —and Mrs. Ward in him — 
evidently thinks a new heaven and a new earth are about to 
appear. But the kingdom never comes through self-will. We do 
not need a new church, but new men in the old churches,— more 
willingness, more subordination, more consecration in n bringing to 
fruit what is already ours. 

What a fatuous satisfaction the Unitarian often takes in hear- 
ing it said to him, “I would go to your church if I went to any”! 
Of course; but the perverse instinct of separatism keeps him who 
says it from going to any. What the separatist needs is not a 
more liberal church, but a more liberal soul in him, leading him to 
affiliate with a liberal church already in existence. It happens to- 
day that the instinct of a jealous separatism is worked into the in- 
most members of the body of religion. But it cannot last. The 
note of a coming time is association and organization, and the tre- 
mendous opportunities of unity. The apostles of disunity must 
sooner or later come to an untimely end; and Robert Elsmere, 
the glorified separatist, in spite of all his valor and charity, will i in 
time become a religious anomaly.— John Tunis. # 
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FROM JAPAN. 


We copy from our correspondence of this month the following 
very interesting glimpses of the work going on among the more 
educated classes of Japan. As our correspondent truly says; 
“An Empire at a time is enough for any one man; or, to put it 
in another form, a parish of forty millions is enough to turn the 
brain of any one clergyman.” 

Toxyo, Dec. 28, 1888, 
51 Shiba Sannai. 

I am now writing daily articles alternately for the Jiji Shimpo and 
Hochi Shimbun. They contain answers to the questions about Unitarian. 
ism which most frequently recur in my correspondence with the Japanese. 
I reach thus more than thirty thousand readers every day; and I have 
been here long enough now to know what subjects interest them. There 
ought to be one man here to give his entire time and thought to prepar- 
ing such articles; for the entire press of the Empire is open to us, and the 
opportunity is one that ought not to be slighted. Another man could 
profitably devote his whole time to work among the students, whom the 
missionaries do not and cannot reach. Still another ought to give his 
energies to the correspondence and translation work; while a fourth 
would find his whole time occupied in the details of organization. Then 
there are the innumerable addresses which the herald of new thought is 
continually called upon to make. And for these old sermons are as 
useless as they would be for the inhabitants of the planet Mars. 

In the spring, I shall have been here a full working year; and it is my 
purpose then to make a short visit home, to report in person the results 
of a year of inquiry and observation. This plan will not involve a much 
greater interruption than is usually necessitated by the hot months. 
Moreover, much of the routine work can be carried on by my translator, 
who is thoroughly interested and competent. 

The young men who have recently returned from America, and who 
there became interested in Unitarianism, are standing by me nobly. 
They meet at my house one evening each week, to discuss practical plans 
for organization ; and they are also doing good service in ascertaining for 
me the character of the material upon which we are to depend, it being 
impossible, of course, for me to follow up all my correspondents and 
callers in person, besides being cut off from so many of them by the 
barrier of language. 

I am now engaged in preparing my most important address for this 
season, that before the Educational Society, a national organization of 
the leading men of Japan. I have been recently elected a member, and, 
as is usual on entrance, I am expected to make an elaborate address. 
I have taken for my subject “ The Practical Use of Religion,” the Japan- 
ese being as a nation the most thorough-going utilitarian people on the 
globe. It will be my greatest opportunity; and I hope to make a worthy 
use of it. Sincerely yours, ArtHuR May Kwapp. 
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LITERARY AND ART CRITICISM. 


GRIMM’S LIFE OF RAPHAEL.* 


Of Raphael’s internal life we have plenty of evidence in his 
drawings and paintings. To interpret these rightly is to under- 
stand the man; and this is the task Grimm sets himself to do. 
Of the divine, incomparable Raphael, the Shakespeare of painters, 
of the genius, as Passavant says, which defies estimation, we have 
long since heard enough. What we have wanted has been a clear, 
impartial estimate of his merits. Ruskin might have given this, 
if his inclination had led him to do so; for none have ever gone 
deeper into the psychology of art than he. But Ruskin, for some 
mysterious reason, has always slighted the giants of the Roman 
school: the Venetians, Turner, and the earlier Florentines have 
wholly absorbed his interest. It has rather been the fashion with 
English critics of late to disparage Raphael as an effeminate 
painter, the first of the eclectics, and so on. Passavant, on the 
other hand, exalts him by a comparison with Michel Angelo to 
the latter’s disadvantage. Even his pliant and amiable disposi- 
tion (which appears to have been a limitation to him in one way 
as an artist) is held up by Passavant in contrast to the less popu- 
lar manners of his rival. Grimm, having already written a life 
of Michel Angelo, would not be likely to commit such an ordinary 
blunder as this, even if his sense of propriety permitted it; neither 
is he to be caught in the snares of modern scepticism. He who 
has a true feeling for the beautiful cannot be a disbeliever. Al- 
ready, in an essay published many years since, he said that Titian 
and Veronese were great painters, but Raphael and Michel An- 


gelo were also great men. In the present volume he offers us” 


his estimate of this twofold greatness, not in a single passage of 
concentrated rhetoric, but quietly and gradually, as the charms of 
Italian scenery unfold themselves on the journey from Florence 
to Rome. The impression made at first is not a strong one; but, 
as we proceed from the account of one work to another, we be- 


come filled with an enthusiasm which it is at last difficult to 


restrain. Among these occasional glimpses of the real Raphael 


*The Life of Raphael. By Herman Grimm, Translated by Miss Sarah H. 


Adams. Boston: Cupples & Hurd, 1888. 
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which he gives us there are none finer than the following extract 
from his chapter on “The Entombment” :— 


He creates like nature herself. A rose is a rose, and it is nothing 
more; the song of the nightingale is the nightingale’s song; there are 
no further mysteries to fathom. Thus Raphael’s works are free from 
personal accessories; it is only by a peculiar glamour over everything by 
his hand that we are led to exclaim, “ Raphael painted this!” 

We never enjoy a work of Michel Angelo with the same immunity. 
A low voice seems to whisper out of each one of them, “I am the work 
of Michel Angelo, and only through his character can the way be found 
to any correct interpretation.” This breathes also from Dante’s verses. 


The German critics have not a good reputation for brevity and 
conciseness. They run their investigations into rather too minute 
details. In regard to the present volume, however, we feel that 
it comes to an end too soon, and then we recollect that a portion 
has been omitted by the American translator. The studies which 
Grimm has made of Raphael’s great dramatic compositions are 
all interesting, but especially so what he says of “The Entomb- 
ment” and the Tapestries. A number of sketches for “The En- 
tombment” are in existence, all differing from each other and 
from the finished picture. The subject seems to have gone 
through a regular process of development in the artist’s mind, 
and to have been worked out to his satisfaction only by slow 
degrees. 


Thus we see Raphael sparing no pains to create a work which he could 
allow himself in the end to pronounce perfect. At first nothing is really 
his own. From all sides he takes what is adapted to his aim. Antique 
bas-reliefs, an engraving by Mantegna, a painting by Signorelli, a marble 
by Michel Angelo, all these work most powerfully on his imagination. 
He imitates unhesitatingly.... But when has he taken anything with- 
out transforming it by his own gevius into what he needs? 


What Raphael struggled with here was the relation of the 
different figures in his group to the body of the Saviour. In the 
first conception (called the “Death of Adonis”), three figures 
appear, bearing the corpse. In the Oxford sketch, three figures 
appear again, but in a more compact group, the body being nearly 
doubled up. “In the Florentine design, the body is once more 
stretched, and the bearers are separated into two distinct groups.” 
The final representation, however, shows these groups resolved 
again, and only two persons bearing the body of the Saviour,— 
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an elderly man at the head and a stout athletic youth carrying 
the feet. Now comes the wonderful part of it. Upon Greek 
urns dug up in recent times there are representations of entomb- 
ments in which an old man with wings bears the head, and a 
strong youth with wings is at the feet, and these two are sup- 
posed to be meant for Death and Sleep; and who that has read 
Lessing can doubt it? It is nearly impossible that Raphael should 
have been aware of this fact; and thus we see the two great 
streams of antique and Christian art perfectly united by his 
genius. 

In the “Saint Cecilia” group, frequently in the Stanze of the 
Vatican, and throughout the Tapestries, Saint Paul with the book 
and the sword appears in ever varying conception of heroic man- 
liness. Was this accidental, or to serve the purposes of art? or 
was he a favorite ideal of Raphael’s contemplation? Grimm con- 
siders the last the true solution. Saint Paul is the pure type of 
the religious reformer; and at this time church reformation was 
in the air. Savonarola and Macchiavelli, who were the antipodes 
of each other, had both proclaimed the necessity of it. In fact, 
there had been a demand for it since Dante’s time. There was 
the same feeling in France, Germany, and England. Men wel- 
comed the bright red sunrise of a new day without realizing that 
it was the forerunner of another deluge. It is incredible that 
Raphael, whose nature was so deeply religious, could have es- 
caped this influence. Though of slender physique, he was of a 
most powerful intellect, devouring knowledge upon all sides and 
interested in everything elevated or refining. Grimm is not far 
wrong in comparing his mental quality with that of Emerson. 
The difference in ability between them is undeniable; but, as he 
says, there was in both the same transparent purity, the same 
unfailing serenity and cheerfulness, which lifted them above the 
evils of their time. As Emerson, however, was horrified at Afri- 
can slavery, it seems as if the unholy practices of the Roman 
clergy must have been equally abhorrent to Raphael. Could he, 
with his clear perceptions of human life, be imposed upon by the 
mixture of ecclesiastical mummery and shallow political make- 
shifts which emanated from the Vatican? Emerson, also, was 
interested in religious reform, and had a special liking for an 
engraving of Raphael’s “Saint Paul at Lystra.” Now Luther, 
as Grimm again says, in the preface to his translation of the Bible 
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speaks of Paul’s letters as the proper source of all Christian doc- 
trine. 

The book should be read with a collection of photographs from 
Raphael’s paintings and drawings before one, but is also interest- 
ing if these do not happen to be accessible. Engravings of the 
Madonnas are everywhere; and the chapter on that subject may 
be illustrated without difficulty. We are naturally curious to 
know Grimm’s opinion of them. The Madonna of the Goldfinch 
is the first one which he praises warmly. ‘The Virgin has a su- 
preme motherliness; and her exquisite face is painted with inde- 
scribable care.” Next comes the Madonna da Foligno, which 
only the Madonna of the Fish, the della Sedia, and the Sistine 
Madonna surpass in excellence. The large “‘ Holy Family” in the 
Louvre is comparatively an inferior work, of which only the 
drawing of the Virgin bears certain evidence of Raphael’s own 
hand. It is worthy of notice that the Madonna della Sedia, 
which runs a very close risk of being eclectic,— for her eyebrows 
might have been drawn with compasses almost,— he ranks next 
to the Dresden wonder. Such eyebrows are, however, sometimes 
to be met with, as is proved by a photograph of an American girl 
now before me; as another phenomenon to be seen in several of 
Raphael’s works, of a shadow dividing the face by a perpendicu- 
lar line, may also be observed in real life. The Sistine Madonna 
is treated at greater length than the others, as it deserves to be. 
Grimm notices that the floating movement of her veil shows that 
the Virgin is being borne through the air, and that the simplicity 
of her dress, whose texture is invisible, gives her a spiritual supe- 
riority over Pope Sixtus and Saint Barbara, whose garments are 
of a richer and more earthly type. Her eyes are painted in such 
areserved manner that upon cloudy days the drawing can scarcely 
be distinguished ; and this gives a depth of expression to her face 
which could not otherwise be obtained. The green curtains serve 
to bring the scene home to us; just as the moon appears to be 
nearer when we look at it through the branches of a tree. 

Herman Grimni considers Friedrich Miller’s engraving of the 
Sistine Madonna the only satisfactory one. An English traveller 
once, in his Notes on America, said that in every Boston parlor 
there might be seen an engraving or copy of the Dresden 
masterpiece. While walking on Beacon Street one evening, 
I remembered this statement by some chance, and looked in 
through the windows of the nearest house, where the gas had 
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already been lighted, but the shades not yet drawn down. There, 
truly enough, was the Sistine Madonna, in a conspicuous posi- 
tion; and, as I believe, it was Miiller’s engraving also. The 
influence of this picture in softening the manners and elevating 
the moral tone of our New England women has been very great. 
It has given them an ideal of perfect motherhood such as no 
written description in prose or verse could impress upon the 
mind. 

One of the desiderata at present is.an equally good engrav- 
ing of Raphael’s “ Transfiguration,” which properly holds the 
next place among his oil paintings. It has been heretofore 
slighted somewhat, from the supposition that it was not com- 
pleted by Raphael himself, but by Giulio Romano after the death 
of his master. Grimm says that there is no better proof of this 
than of many of the other allegations in regard to him. Neither 
does a close examination of the painting show evidence of any 
but Raphael's own handling. Among so many wonderful works 
in the Vatican, its true value is not readily appreciated : if it 
were hung in the gallery of the Louvre, it would no doubt eclipse 
all others there. Its ethical import is the relief we obtain from 
the confusion and ruin of our earthly life by the consideration of 
spiritual subjects. As it says in the Dhammapada, “Run not 
after the pleasures of love; in contemplation there is sufficient 
joy.” On earth there is perpetual conflict, but peace may be 
obtained in the serene sky of the soul. Critics have not been 
wanting who condemned the painting on this account, as lacking 
in essential unity; whereas no higher type of artistic unity is 
conceivable. It is the drama of man’s spiritual nature. Gioyio, 
who was a contemporary of Raphael, speaks of “The Transfigura- 
tion” as his last and greatest work; and yet, strangely enough, 
asserts that the best thing in it is the boy possessed of demons,— 
a truly fearful reductio ad absurdum. Grimm says of this, “It is 
the opinion of a realistic dilettante.” Is it not the tendency of 
realism always to interest itself in demoniac boys and other dis- 
tortions of nature rather than with what is beautiful and elevated 
human life? Raphael has never failed of being a stumbling- 
block to the realist; for, with all his ideality, none of them could 
ever draw so correctly as he. What is the real, after all, but an 
unsuccessful attempt to attain the ideal? Unless we recognize 
this, it has no value for us. 


There is a kind of glory which emanates from these pictures, 
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and it is a satisfaction to know that they were painted wholly by 
Raphael. They will always be more popular than his greater 
Roman frescos, both because they can be seen to better advan- 
tage and because they are more genuine. His designs were 
always of the finest, but only a well-practised eye can readily 
distinguish the strokes of his own brush from those of his numer- 
ous and- mediocre assistants. If he was unable to maintain 
constantly his own highest level, his work still became more un- 
equal by the infusion of this foreign element. In some degree, it 
vitiates the whole. We recollect that Buonarotti closed the 
doors of the Sistine Chapel to his incompetent followers, and 
hesitate to approve of organizing industry in this way. In the 
beautiful group at one side of the “Fire in the Borgo,” the boy, 
a figurative Iulus, who leads the way, has arms which are con- 
spicuously too large for him. Who is responsible for this? Did 
Raphael draw them so, or did he leave it to another? Some- 
times, as in the angels who support the robe of Pope Urban, 
Raphael fell under the tyranny of Michel Angelo’s style, always 
to his disadvantage. Another peculiarity of his was to give his 
faces a washed expression, as if they had just come from a bath. 
This is most noticeable in the bust of a lady said to have been 
modelled by him. The effect intended would seem to be to 
reproduce a delicate softness of complexion; in one case, also, 
perhaps to depict mental emotion. 

The quality of an artist’s work depends largely upon the intel- 
ligence and character of his patrons, Pope Julius the Second 
was by no means a Pericles; but he appreciated Michel Angelo 
and Raphael equally well, and employed them both in a suit- 
able manner. But Leo the Tenth, a man of fine tastes, but lux- 
urious and effeminate, disliked Michel Angelo, and would have 
nothing to do with him. The nobler nature of Buonarotti was 
a reproach to him. So much the more he showered favors upon 
Raphael, and thereby’ produced that enmity between their re- 
spective adherents for which Michel Angelo has been often un- 
justly blamed. That Raphael should have been appointed archi- 
tect of St. Peter’s, while Michel Angelo lacked employment, was 
an absurdity of the first magnitude. Raphael’s work does not 
contain the element of grandeur, though it often reaches a dizzy 
height of moral elevation, what we call sublimity. It is to be 
feared that Leo the Tenth shortened Raphael’s life by over-stim- 
ulating it in this way, just as he squandered the treasures of his 
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prudent predecessor, and provoked the German Reformation. 
The fever of which Raphael died might have been fatal to a 
strong man, but it was more likely to be so to one in a debilitated 
condition. 

Herman Grimm was rewarded for his Life of Michel Angelo 
by a professorship of art and Jelles-lettres in the University of 
Berlin. American readers of Goethe will also be interested to 
know that his wife is the youngest daughter of Bettina von 
Arnim. Te is now in his sixty-first year, a tall, elegant man, 
of distinguished manners and judicial aspect. Franz Tybolt, a 
respected German contemporary, says of him:— 


When I was a young student and did not know Herman Grimm, I 
involuntarily pictured to myself, particularly on account of his descent, 
a typically German personality; and I was quite astonished, on first 
meeting him at the college, to see a man who wore a cylinder hat and 
appeard to have French sympathies. Herman Grimm resembles exter- 
nally neither his father nor his uncle. The only thing that reminds one 
of the brothers Grimm is the long gray hair, which he also— though not 
in such abundance— allows to wave smoothly down each side of his face. 
The somewhat long and large-featured face gets from its steadfast, search- 
ing eyes an attractive expression. A short, white beard, showing here 
and there traces of its former reddish blond, encircles it. On the whole, 
the more than average-sized figure makes a striking impression, When 
Herman Grimm, his arms folded over his breast, stands on the platform 
and speaks, one does not think of the professor, who has prepared an 
exact address for the college, and now teaches, but rather feels himself 


in good company with a finely educated elderly gentleman, who with - 


taste and amiability gives one the advantage of his rich stores of knowl- 
edge. In his lectures sparkles, here and there, a witty turn, and some- 
times he will make a humorous remark without changing his face; and 
he is always interesting and able to command attention. The way Her- 
man Grimm talks is rather a chat than a delivery. He speaks in an easy, 
comfortable way and perfectly without restraint, and always bears en- 
tirely the character of an extemporist. 


He is sometimes accused of indifference by the extremists, as 
Goethe was formerly; but those who possess the key to his writ- 
ings know better than that. Power to move the hearts of thou- 
sands never emanated from a cold nature. Also, to reach the 
acme of good taste either in art or literature requires a life of 
persistent self-denial. : 

F. P. Srzarns. 
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THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Kritische Geschichte der Ideale. Mit Besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Bilden- 
den Kunst. Yon Dr, Adalbert Svoboda, Erster Band: Der Seelenwahn. Leipzig : 
Th. Grieben’s Verlag (L. Fernau), 1886. 8vo. pp. 680. 

Dr. Svoboda is a rigorous and uncompromising materialist. The 
ideals, of which he has undertaken to write a critical history, are relig- 
ious ideals, especially as they are found embodied in the formative arts. 
But, as the basis of all religion is the belief in the existence of an im- 
mortal human soul, coupled with intense anxiety concerning its fate 
after death, he has devoted the first volume of his work to an analysis 
of this conception, or hallucination, as he would call it. The sub-title of 
this volume — Der Seelenwahn — indicates his stand-point with sufficient 
clearness and conciseness. The tomb he regards as the birthplace of 
the soul. Were it not for death, the idea of spirit as a conscious intelli- 
gence existing apart from and independently of the body would never 
have arisen. ‘The doctrine of the immortality of the soul is therefore 
nothing more or less than an outgrowth of the natural instinct of self- 
preservation, a product of the desire to keep up the habit of existence, to 
which one has become attached by the strongest ties. The wish is father 
to the thought; and the thought finds illustration and confirmation in 
specious analogies of nature and in the inexplicable phenomena of dreams. 
“A soul which no one remembers,” says our author, “has no more exist- 
ence than a god which no one worships.” A man is immortal only so 
long as his memory survives in the history and traditions of the human 
race. All hopes of a continuation of personal existence in another world 
are illusions arising from ignorance of the organic processes and essential 
conditions of life in this world. 

After a brief introduction defining his scientific stand-point, Dr. 
Svoboda gives in the first section of his book an historical survey of the 
evolution of the idea and the ideal from Plato to Kant. Then follow 
chapters on the conception and significance of the ideal, the physiology 
and biology of the soul, the relation of the mechanical processes in the 
neryous system to thought, man in the economy of nature, the physical 
basis and contents of imaginations and conceptions, the soul-ideals of 
primitive peoples as shown in their oldest beliefs and myths and religious 
rites, the sepulchral art of the Egyptians and their ideal of immortality, 
art in the tombs of the Pharaohs, Egyptian handicraft, influence of the 
priesthood, notions entertained by Chaldeans, Indians, Iranians, and early 
Greeks concerning the spirit-world, survivals of animism among the Hel- 
lenes, significance of sepulchral ornamentation among the Greeks and of 
the objects found in their tombs, relation of the Greek mechanic arts to 
religious ideals, representations of the human soul in Grecian art, portrai- 
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ture of heroes in sculpture and on pottery, gods entombed with the dead, 
plastic figures in honor of the dead, sepulchral urns and vases as “cult- 
ure-historical’’ documents, delineations of festive scenes and ideals of 
earthly pleasure as decorations of Greek and Etruscan tombs, animism 
of the Romans and the formative arts, deification of human souls, no- 
tions entertained by pagan Germans, Slaves, and Finas touching the 
spiritual world and the future destiny of the soul, the psychology of 
Christianity, ideals of renunciation and mortification of the flesh, repre- 
sentation of spirits in Christian art, influence of the antique upon the 
sepulchral art of primitive Christianity, and, finally, the vast and vague 
domain of symbolism as applied to illustrate theological dogmas and to 
give artistic form to the mystery of the Trinity. 

This partial survey of the topics treated in the volume will suffice to in- 
dicate the wideness of its scope and the wealth of its contents. There are 
probably few American readers who will be ready to indorse the author’s 
opinions or to accept his general conclusions; but there are doubtless 
many to whom his extensive and original researches in provinces of psy- 
chology and art hitherto only superficially explored will prove instructive 
and stimulating. Dr. Svoboda’s style is clear, concise, and free from the 
involved constructions and superfluous verbiage which too often render 
German philosophical writings a perpetual puzzle and plague to the eye 
and brain of the reader. A full and very useful list of authorities is ap- 
pended; but, as is the case with most German books, there is no index, 
and this lack deprives the work of one-half its value. On this point 
neither authors nor publishers in Germany seem to think that the read- 
ing public has any rights which they are bound to respect. It is a des- 
perate case; and the surest remedy of the evil would be, perhaps, for the 
book-buyers to use the boycott or organize a general strike. 

A less pronounced polemical tone would improve the scientific charac- 
ter of Dr. Svoboda’s work, and the author would more easily win con- 
verts to his peculiar views by avoiding unnecessary irritation of oppos- 
ing prejudices. Spinoza’s maxim, “ Actiones humanas non ridere, non 
lugere, neque detestari, sed intelligere, sedu'o curayi,” applies with equal 
force to the discussion of human opinions, and should serve as a rule of 
conduct for the scholar in all his investigations. 

A second volume, already in preparation, will be devoted to a critical 
analysis of the idea of God through all stages of its growth and develop- 
ment in philosophical literature, and especially in monuments of art. 


The brief Introduction to the Books of the Old Testament, by Rey. O. S. 
Stearns, D.D., of the Baptist Theological Institution at Newton, is based 
upon ideas of the Old Testameat which rational criticism can no longer 
entertain. Professor Stearns holds to the unity of Genesis and the genu- 
ineness of Daniel, while admitting that there may be two Isaiahs. His 


manual assembles numerous facts concerning the various books in a ~ 
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handy form ; but it has no critical value, and its references to the litera- 
ture are very defective. (Silver, Burdett & Co.) 


Recent Foreign Books. 


Die Entstehung des Dogmas. Von A. Harnack. 

Beitrage zur Semitischen Religionsgeschichte: Der Gott Israels und 
die Gétter der Heiden. Von F. Baethgen. (Berlin.) 

The Book of Job. By D. Curry, D.D. (A good compilation from the 
recent commentators of the moderate orthodox school. Phillips & Hunt.) 

The Divine Unity and Trinity: Essays on God and on His Relation 
to the Universe and to Man. By H. H. Jeaffreson, M.A. (Kegan 
Paul.) 

Psychology. By Antonio Rosmini Serbati. Vol. III. (The final 
volume of this famous Italian thinker’s treatise on mind. Kegan Paul.) 

A Treatise of Human Nature. By David Hume. Reprinted from the 
original edition in three volumes, and edited, with an analytical index, 
by L. A. Selby-Bigge. (The “exemplary index” is of great value to 
students of Hume. Clarendon Press.) 

Psychologie de |’Attention. Par Th. Ribot. (IF. Alcan.) 

Theological Essays. By R. H. Hutton. Third edition, revised. 
(Macwillan.) 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


The Economic Interpretation of History: Lectures delivered in Worcester Col- 
lege Hall, Oxford, 1887-88. By James E. Thorold Rogers. New York. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 8yo. pp. 547. 

This new book of Professor Rogers is incouveniently large for the 
average reader. Its 547 closely prin'ed pages keep us in mind of the 
touching remark on the shortness of human life, with which the reviewer 
occasionally greets such works as Bryce’s American Commonwealth and 
George Meredith’s novels. Moreover, it is not a compact, well-digested 
treatise,— which would have saved us worlds of trouble in reading it,— 
but consists, apparently, of lectures ill reported from oral delivery, with 
sentences clumsily obscure, and a carelessness in proof-reading nothing 
less than astonishing. However, these qualities (except the last) have 
their compensation, in ever enhancing the rude, strong individuality that 
appears on every page. [Even the innumerable digressions into those 
by-paths of English history which (we are led to infer) nobody has ever 
explored before, are always entertaining and curious, sometimes quite 
instructive, even to us at this far distance. 

Professor Rogers is wha! one might call a typical Briton in his some- 
what ostentatious self-assertion; domineering and positive where he 
expresses his own view, acrid and surly, often, where he has to show 
dissent. But one rather likes that quality in him, and feels that he has 
earned his rights. To have recast, as he has done, a large part of the 
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history of England during 800 years, from materials gathered among 
title-deeds and price-lists and details of accounts of purchase, sales, and 
wages, carefully kept centuries ago and never explored since by any 
other modern eye; to have made himself in these things the unique and 
sole authority among living men; to have served for mauy years in Par- 
liament oa innumerable committees, and been brought iuto close rela- 
tions (it would seem) with every leading financier of the last half-cen- 
tury; to have studied the local details of English farming methods on 
the spot, and compared them by personal study with whatever parallel or 
contrast might be found in this country east of the Rocky Mountains; 
to have interpreted the English industrial system, step by step, by the 
innumerable statutes of 500 years, most of them forgotten and obsolete,— 
this is, surely, an amount of solid preparation, which not only justifies the 
vehement positiveness of his assertion, but makes every student of his 
Siz Centuries of Work and Wages eager to see whatever new contribu- 
tion he may have to offer. 

As the reader of the remarkable work last mentioned will recall, the 
great crisis from which the modern industrial history of England begins 
is at the middle of the fourteenth century, when a series of dearths, fol- 
lowed by the great pestilence of 1349, had about doubled the average 
wages of common labor. This sudden pressure against the landlord 
interest was met by a long series of the harshest laws to define the rate 
of wages and forbid as “conspiracy” all combinations of workmen 
to increase them: “the beggary of the working class,” says Professor 
Rogers (p. 353), “was the direct and deliberate work of the legislature ” ; 
not till 1825 was labor relieved of this cruel and outrageous burden. 
“The Statute of Laborers,” says a recent New York Post, “lasted three 
hundred years in England. Hardly anything was more venerable than 
the practice of fixing the rate of wages by arbitrary decree of county 
magistrates. Our ancestors supposed that society could not subsist 
without a Statute of Laborers; it surprises us that anybody could ever 
have held an opinion so contrary to justice and common sense,” —a — 
statute, as Professor Rogers shows, continually evaded, in the direction 
of justice and mercy, by the employers of labor themselves. 

Meanwhile the Peasants’ Insurrection of 1381, the formidable appari- 
tion of “sturdy beggars” in the time of Henry VIII. with the savage 
laws for their suppression, and the Poor Laws of Elizabeth which syste- 
matically pauperized the bulk of agricultural labor, are early incidents 
of the struggle. The poor rate in 1685 amounted to “more than a 
third of the whole revenue in time of peace” (p. 47), while its burden 
was shifted, by craft of legislation, from the owner of Jand upon its 
occupier, or else upon the industry of other classes. An American 
reader, to whom most of these forms of class legislation are quite un- 
known, goes along in hearty sympathy with Professor Rogers’s honest 
denunciation of these legal atrocities. It is also wholesome and util i 
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ing to find his appreciation of the shrewd and varied intelligence that 
goes into the many forms of agricultural labor (p. 20), as well as that 
artisan skill of an earlier time which to this day sets the lesson for 
modern architects (p. 304), and that faculty of self-protection against 
pauperism shown in the guilds of workmen (p. 306), which were fore- 
runners of the labor-unions of our day. ‘Most writers on political 
economy,” says Professor Rogers (p. 310), “have been persons in easy 
circumstances, or have been intimates of those who are in easy circum- 
stances. They have witnessed, with interested or sympathetic satisfac- 
tion, the growth of wealth in the class to which they belong, or with 
which they have been familiar. In their eyes the poverty of industry 
has been a puzzle, a nuisance, a problem, a social crime. They have 
every sympathy with the man who wins and saves, no matter how, but 
they have not been very considerate for the man who works. They 
lecture the poor on their improvidence, their recklessness, on the waste 
of their habits. But I have never read any of their works in which 
they have raised the question as to whether these traits in the character 
of workmen, assuming them to be true, are not historically traceable to 
some manipulation of the processes by which wealth is distributed, — 
processes which they candidly and truly inform you are of human insti- 
tution only.” 

A great part of this bulky volume is made up of such topics as the 
history of the English currency, banking legislation, colonial and trade 
grants, methods of taxation and local administration, which have no 
clear bearing on the social or industrial interests that come nearest home 
to us. But there are two points, of very real interest and value, to 
' which the reader pressed for time will be glad to have his attention 
called. The general student of history finds explained to him with 
extraordinary clearness what “the economic interpretation of history ” 
means, in a series of illustrations in Chapter I.: showing, for example, 
how and why it was that the exportation of wool, of which England had 
long a complete monopoly, owing to her more settled civil order, was 
made a diplomatic weapon against France through negotiations with 
Flanders (p. 8), thus affecting the cause of the continental wars; and how 
the conquests of the Turks, early in the sixteenth centuries, forced the 
India trade in spices (then much craved to correct the crude and flatulent 
medizval diet) into the newly found ocean passage, and so impoverished 
the rich inland cities of Italy and Germany (p. 11). Again, at the close 
of the volume the argument is stated with admirable force upon the 
various forms of proposed legislation looking towards socialism,— such 
as the State control of- railways and the nationalization of land. These 
Professor Rogers condemns; while Jegislation for humanity’s sake — 
such as the factory acts, objected to by Mr. Bright and others as “ pa- 
rental ” — has his full sympathy and approyal. 

We should be glad to quote a few of the obiter dicta in this volume 
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which illustrate what we have said of its author’s style. But, while 
these give it occasional piquancy and relish, its true interest and service 
will be found as an exceedingly able, well-informed, and weighty contri- 
bution in the direction of intelligent legislation and social justice. 
Quite in line with the topics treated here, and serving well as supplement 
or sequel, we may mention an excellent article from our contributor of 
this month, Mr. Morrison I. Swift, entitled, ““ What shall be done with 
Trusts?” published in the Andover Review for last August. 


Ancient Rome in the Light of Recent Discoveries. By Rodolfo Lan- 
ciani, Director of Excavations for the National Government and the 
Municipality of Rome, ete. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Large 
8vo. pp. 3829.— We gave in December a brief descriptive notice of this 
very handsome volume. Its remarkable beauty of typography, the abun- 
dant and excellent illustrations, and the curious novelty of its contents 
demand far larger space than we can here spare; and we must content 
ourselves with mention of a few single points. The Introduction gives 
us interesting hints of the process by which the strange, dingy, pictu- 
resque old town, with its superb modern structures relieved against those 
‘ ruins which stand out as forlorn ghosts of its ancient grandeur, is get- 
ting transformed into a brilliant and busy modern capital. In this 
process some odd adventures are encountered, and grievous havoc is 
made of much that is most dear to the heart of the tourist. For not 
only the cramped and ill-smelling Ghetto has to be swept away, and 
seven times seven hills levelled for broad modern highways, and the 
pestilent river-banks shielded by a broad embankment; but destruc- 
tion is carried among the charming orchards and palace-gardens that 
made the delight of Rome beyond the walls, and monotonous rows of 
“tenement houses” crowd upon the palaces themselves. The good and 
evil of the change are set forth in a fairly judicial temper, while its 
inevitableness comes home to the reader’s mind with a new force. 

Now the cléansing and levelling process which it compels has opened 
up to the archeologist such wealth of opportunity as was never before 
imagined: underground Rome is a field of discovery as rich and strange 
as stranded Thebes or buried Nineveh. And now that a century of 
exploration, from Pompeii to Olympia, from Belzoni to Schliemann, has 
made the study of antiquity a passion and a science, there is a singular 
fitness in having this unique opportunity put to account in the new 
Capital of Italy, by the intelligent and enthusiastic scholar who has the 
task in charge. It was our good fortune to hear these delightful chap- 
ters, given as lectures in Sanders Theatre, two years ago. Partly from 
recollections of the impressions then, and partly from a review of these 
broad pages, we would speak in particular of those glimpses of ancient 
life given in such chapters as that on the sanitary condition and art of 
Old Rome, with its droll customs and its horrors of burial; and that on 
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the finding of the home of the Vestals, with the lively picture given of 
the sanctities and the dread responsibilities of their office. Excellent 
engravings bring clearly before the eye what is most remarkable of the 
works of Roman art that have been buried these sixteen or eighteen 
centuries. The volume itself is a noble monument of the enterprise 
which it records. 


Marching to Victory. By Charles Carleton Coffin, author of The Boys 
of °76, Drum-beat of the Nation, ete. New York: Harper & Brothers.— 
Mr. Coffin’s present volume is the second of an intended series giving an 
account of our Civil War. The first, published a year ago, The Drum- 
beat of the Nation, brought down the history to 1863; and the present 
volume covers that year,—the year of Vicksburg and Gettysburg, the 
year of the turning of the tide. The outlook was never darker than at 
the close of 1862, except for those who saw in the emancipation procla- 
mation close at hand the promise and the potency of certain victory at 
last. Mr. Coffin has written much about the war since he was a war 
correspondent, but he is now doing his most valuable work. While 
the emphasis is still upon the fighting, the larger relations of the con- 
flict are not neglected,—the attitude of foreign powers and the develop- 
ment of emancipation sentiment and law. Ample credit is done to the 
soldiers of the Confederacy for their bravery and endurance, and to their 
generals for their high personal character; while the lines of difference 
fundamental to the struggle are not for a moment confused. Mr. Coffin 
has had much recourse to State papers in the preparation of his work. 
The book is for. youth and men rather than for boys of tender age. 
There are hundreds of illustrations, which are generally good, and add 
much to the value and interest of the book, The frontispiece portrait 
of General Grant is an admirable piece of work, but it represents the 
ex-President of 1876 rather than the general of 1863. 


Recent Foreign Books. 


Letters of David Hume to William Strahan. Edited, with autobi- 
ography, notes, etc., by G. Birkbeck Hill. (Clarendon Press.) 

Letters and Journals of Emin Pasha. (G. Philip & Son.) 

The Dynasty of Theodosius, or Eighty Years’ Struggle with the Bar- 
barians. By T. Hodgkin. (Clarendon Press.) 

The Truth about Russia. By W. T. Stead. (Mr. Stead gives a full 
account of Tolstoi. Cassell.) 

Life and Letters of Saint Teresa, Vol. III. and last. By H. J. 
Coleridge. (Burns & Oates.) . 

History of the Mongols from the Ninth to the Nineteenth. Century. 
Part Il. The Mongols of Persia. By H. H., Howorth, M.P, (Long- 
mans.) 
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TRAVEL. 


A Record of Buddhistie Kingdoms. The Travels of the Chinese Buddhist Monk, 
Fa-hieu, in India and Ceylon, A.D. 399-414. Translated and annotated, with a Corean 
Recension of the Chinese Text, by James Legge, LL.D., Professor of the Chinese 
Language and Literature at Oxford University. Clarendon Press. 

The great Chinese scholar, Dr. Legge, notwithstanding his advanced 
age and the duties of his official position at Oxford, has given to the 
Western world another important translation of a Chinese work,— the 
travels of the renowned Chinese Buddhist Fa-hieu, in Central Asia, 
India, and Ceylon, early in the fifth century of our era. China’s place in 
the religious and political history of Asia and India has been thus far 
barely mentioned by historians beyond the small circle of those sino- 
logues who have endeavored, from time to time, during the last two hun- 
dred years, to raise the literature and annals of the oldest civilization in 
the estimation of the Christian world. The above work is probably the 
most authoritative now extant on the Buddhism of Asia, India, and Cey- 
lon in the latter part of the fourth and the beginning of the fifth Chris- 
tian centuries. 

The monk F4-hieu set out from his native city of Chang-an, in North- 
ern China, in search of the Buddhist books of discipline. His route lay 
along the deserts of Central Asia in a north-westerly direction to a point 
about 44° in latitude, and 81° east longitude, thence southward to the 
town of Khoten. From this place he pushed on to several other impor- 
tant towns and cities south-west of Khoten, among them Peshawur, and 
thence south-eastward to Muttra in Hindistan, on the Jumna. Thus far 
Fa-hieu must have crossed the Indus at least three times. Continuing 
his journey, the monk visited the great Indian cities of Benares, Patna, 
and Tam-look, the latter the entrepdt of the Indian trade with China from 
an early day. From this seaport, at the mouth of the modern river 
Hoogly, ship passage was taken to Ceylon, and thence to Nan-king, 
China, by way of Java. In all the places visited during the fifteen years’ 
travel of this wonderful man, he was the closest observer of Buddhist 
customs, ceremonies, feasts, and sacred books. He was especially con- 
cerned with the sacred Buddhist manuscripts discovered during his jour- 
ney; and he dwelt at Patna three years for the purpose of transcribing 
Buddhist disciplinary works, among them the Mahdsdnghika contained 
in the Vinaya, which the monk discovered in a monastery. It is inter- 


esting to learn from the fervid Buddhist that these rules were those rec- 


ognized at the “great council, while Buddha was still in the world.” In 
Ceylon Fa-hieu lived for two years 
The work abounds with legends, tales of Buddha, descriptions of mon- 


asteries and monks and Buddhistic festivals. Dr. Legge takes an un- 


usual and very striking position in the introduction, where he asserts in 
decided terms his belief that Buddhism, instead of having the most 


numerous following among the great religious systems of the word, 


’ 
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ranks as fifth,— Christianity, Confucianism, Brahmanism, and Ma- 
hometanism all preceding it, while Taoism must occupy hereafter the 
sixth place in the category. No scholar can speak with greater authority 
upon this topic than Dr. Legge. 

The work is made even more attractive by the nine illustrations of 
events in Buddha’s life, taken from a magnificent work on the History of 
Buddha but recently published in China. 

Students of the Chinese language will find the latter part of the book 
printed in the original text. The disputed points in the development of 
historical Buddhism are numerous enough to warrant a careful reading 
of Dr. Legge’s book. 


People and Countries visited in a Winding Journey around the World. 
By O. W. Wight, A.M., M.D.— Dr. Wight, who died while this hand- 
some volume was goiug through the press, was a traveller who was 
singularly well equipped for seeing and knowing the truly important 
things in the many countries he visited; and he has made a volume 
which stands out much above the common level. Ths first fifth of the 
book gives reminiscences of two journeys to Europe in 1853 and 1854, in 
which he was fortunate in meeting many persons eminent in litera- 
ture, art, and science, going over on the steamer with the Hawthornes, 
seeing Miss Martineau at Ambleside, Sir William Hamilton at Largo, 
and De Quincey at Lasswade. The account of the great opium-eater’s 
wonderful conversation is very striking. The recollections of Carlyle 
present him in a really amiable light. Dr. Wight presents his compli- 
ments to Mr. Froude with a force and point which are refreshing. The 
body of the work contains one of the best views of Europe, with the 
exception of Spain and Portugal, given by a philosophical observer in 
receat years. Dr. Wight sketches his own personal adventures more or 
less fully as their novelty or triteness requires; but the greater part of his 
space is given to a discussion, generally supported by historical sum- 
maries, of the political, economic, and intellectual problems offered by 
Germany, Russia, Scandinavia, Italy, and the other countries visited. 

The recentness of Dr. Wight’s travels (1887), his literary skill, and his 
independence of mind join to make these discussions full of interest. 
That which attracted him most was the new national spirit dominating 
the present life in Europe. With his definition of nationality, as the 
outcome of an “idea, a great generalizing principle,” we must find the 
fault that it pays too little attention to blood and race as the chief forces 
in nation-making. But, in his specific treatment of the various countries, 
Dr. Wight is not hampered by his definition in seeing things as they are. 
His four chapters on Russia are particularly valuable, his route taking 
him through regions not often traversed, and his judgment of Russian 
civilization being far more favorable than Mr. Kennan or “Stepniak ” 
renders. He gives good arguments for refusing implicit credence to their 
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representations of the Russian prison system, and sides emphatically 
with Dr. Lansdell. “The Russian peasant is everywhere well fed and 
comfortably clothed. Nowhere in the empire did I see a beggar, or ob- 
serve any signs of degeneracy of race.” The opinion of Nihilism is yery 
unflattering : “ Nothing else in Russia stands so much in the way of ra- 
tional political progress as Nihilism. Its acts are not only moral crimes, 
but senseless political blunders.” Dr. Wight’s pages on the antipodes 
are dry and unattractive ; but his book, as a whole, is one of the best in 
its field of observation of the Europe of to-day and comparison of it 
with the Europe of 1853. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Essays, Letters, and Poems. By Eliza Thayer Clapp.— The late Miss 
Eliza T. Clapp was one of the ablest of the many thoughtful and culti- 
vated women who welcomed the Transcendental movement in New Eng- 
land fifty years ago. She published two little volumes,— Words in a 
Sunday-school and Studies in Religion,— the value of which is indicated 
in these recent words of Dr. Hedge: “ Of all my friends there was none 
who seemed to me to possess more profound spiritual insight. Especially 
her Studies in Religion were a revelation to me, at a very important period 
of my life, of the most weighty and searching religious truths. In these, 
I can sincerely say, she was my instructress.” In her later life, Miss 
Clapp accepted as absolute truth Mr. E. L. Frothingham’s philosophy, 
of which she gives a brief summary in the first of these essays. We do 
not find for ourselves in Mr. Frothingham’s laws of unity, duality, and 
trinity anything more than another of many ambitious attempts on the 
part of men, earnest and devout, to legislate for the universe, and to pro- 
mulgate all-comprehending formulas, which “ have their day and cease to 
be.” The characteristic intellectual faults of the Transcendentalist con- 
tinued to mark Miss Clapp’s later thought,— his vagueness, where he 
might be clear, his unwillingness or inability to discriminate between 
various degrees of certainty, and the final impression of unsatisfactori- 
ness which he invariably left upon the logical mind. But the excellences 
were there as well,— the moral and spiritual ardor, the central serious- 
ness before the great issues of life, the just discontent with superficial 
thinking, and the power of inspiration. When to these virtues there 
has been added knowledge,— of that kind which has brought many 
religions as well as many arts to our view in the last half-century,— the — 
thinker’s equipment is the best yet seen. But Miss Clapp, led another 
and a wrong way by a too ambitious philosophy, could not fail, neverthe- 
less, to say many deep and true words concerning Liberal Christianity 
and its defects, considered as a statement of all the facts of life in the 
spirit. Her essays and letters should quite certainly be provocative of 
deeper and more catholic thinking than some “ bigoted Unitarians” are 
wont to do. Her trinitarianism seems to us fanciful, her notions of the 
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Christ are too near to mere logomachy ; but her spirit was finely touched, 
and her words extremely suggestive. Miss Clapp had not the special 
poetic gift; and her verses, while always full of thought, are very 
“blank’”’ as regards their form. Two exceptions we gladly make, in 
favor of the lines “All before us lies the way,” and the “ Prayer” 
(p. 251) beginning 
*©Q Thou who from a height intense 
Watchest our human destiny, 


See! thou hast made us, soul and sense, 
To taste the rill of life, and die.” 


(For sale by Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


The Pilgrim’s Scrip ; or, Wit and Wisdom of George Meredith. This little 
volume, taking its apt title from Sir Austin Feverel in Meredith’s greatest 
noyel, is a selection, very well made, of aphorisms and epigrams from one 
of the most aphoristic and epigrammatic of modern writers. Mrs. 
M. R. F. Gilman, the compiler, has drawn from the Tragic Comedians and 
the House on the Beach as well as from the nine long novels. She has added 
a few pages of vignettes in prose, six sonnets, and some forty pages of 
poems, which are probably much more of Meredith's poetry than will 
live. A full introduction sketches the novelist’s career, pictures his home, 
traces the chief features of his genius, and then gives a couple of pages 
of pithy comment to each of the novels. As an introduction to George 
Meredith’s difficult writings, for those yet unacquainted with him, and as 
a handy collection of his best sayings, for those who have learned to like 
him, Mrs. Gilman’s volume is valuable and felicitous. (Roberts Brothers.) 


Old Songs with Drawings. By Edwin A. Abbey and Alfred Parsons. 


New York: Harper & Brothers.— All the matter in this handsome quarto, 


text and pictures, has appeared in Harper’s Magazine. It was very 
charming there: it is much more so here; for here the paper and the 
printing are much better,—really superb. Mr. Abbey has never had a 
subject, or a set of subjects, more completely to his mind. There are 
seventeen of the queer old songs, the most of them more familiar to our 
grandmothers than to us. Mr. Abbey interprets them with perfect sym- 
pathy. They furnish him with all the quaint and gallant men and all 
the lovely women that he needs. All the figures are full of character, 
and the landscape work by Mr. Parsons is in perfect harmony with the 
figures. No one would ever imagine that the whole had not proceeded 
from a single mind. Where all is so good, to particularize is invidious; 
but certainly the lady on page 17 is one of the loveliest. That our notice 
comes after the holidays is not a matter for regret, for we have here 
much more than the usual holiday illustrated book. Mr. Abbey’s and 
Mr. Parsons’s joint work is genuine art, and the skill of the engraver 
and the printer has conspired with theirs to make a thing of beauty 
which will be a joy at any time of year. 
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The Year Book of the Unitarian Congregational Churches makes its 
appearance punctually for the new year 1889. No issue, we notice, 
retains the color of its predecessor on its cover,— which is a symbol of 
Unitarian variability, some would say. But the same solid budget of 
facts is there as usual, a little more encouraging in its slowly lengthening 
roll of churches, ministers, and conferences. One would not suppose that 
lack of organization were a very serious defect in existing Unitarianism, 
to judge from these pages, filled with the particulars of organization after 
organization. The account of Unitarianism in Great Britain and Ireland 
is a new and excellent summary. The Year Book is an indispensable 
directory of the denomination and its activities, ecclesiastical and chari- 
table. (American Unitarian Association.) 


My Friend the Boss: A Story of To-day, by E. E. Hale, is a narrative 
of a rich man who spends some of his money in the work of maintaining 
good government in the city of his residence. He gives his time, too, and 
his loving interest. He builds up an enduring popularity by helping on 
the cause of art and music, by aiding libraries, entertainments, and char- 
ities, and in kindred ways, not to get himself into office, but to build up 
the city morally. He is a practical politician for the sake of principle. 
We hope that Dr. Hale’s book may convert more than one man of wealth 
to become such a boss as John Fisher. (J. Stilman Smith & Co.) 


The Year’s Best Days for Boys and Girls is a collection of short stories 
and poems for Christmas, Easter, Saint Valentine's, and Thanksgiving 
Days, by Rose Hartwick Thorpe. They are fresh and charming, and give 
the best of teaching without intruding the moral lesson. (Lee & 
Shepard.) 


Harper’s Young People, 1888. New York: Harper & Brothers.— We 
have followed the course of this publication from the beginning; and we 
are confident that*no previous bound volume of the year’s weekly num- 
bers has presented such an attractive appearance as this, either in its 
reading matter or its illustrations. We have here a volume of nearly 
one thousand pages; and what a treasury it is of bright and pleasant 
things! We have too much writing for children with an ulterior view 
to pleasing older people; but it is surely fortunate when the reading 
for the nursery is such that the mother can enjoy it with her children, 


and a great part of the matter here is of a quality that will render such — 


common enjoyment easily possible. 


The Julia Ward Howe Birthday Book has been compiled according to 


the usual method by her daughter, Mrs. Laura E. Richards. It makes 


a tasteful little volume, in which prose and verse are happily com- 
mingled. (Lee & Shepard.) L 
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Recent Foreign Books. 

Industrial Education. By Sir Philip Magnus. (Kegan Paul.) 

Oxford. By J. Fulleylove, R.I, and T. Humphry Ward, M.A. 
(Thirty full-page lithographs. Fine Arts Co.) 

Scottish Song: Its Wealth, Wisdom, and Social Significance. By J.S. 
Blackie. 

Field and Hedgerow. Last Essays by Richard Jefferies. Collected 
by his widow. 

Complete Poetical Works of William Wordsworth, with an Introduc- 
tory Essay by John Morley, and portrait. (This new edition contains 
“The Recluse,” a poem of some seven hundred lines, now published for 
the first time. Macmillan.) 

The Land of Darkness, along with some further Chapters in the Expe- 
riences of the Little Pilgrim. By Mrs. Oliphant. (Macmillan.) 

Letters of Thomas Carlyle, 1826-1836. Edited by C. E. Norton. 
(Macmillan.) 

Letters of Keats. Edited by Sidney Colvin. (Macmillan.) 

A History of English Literature in the Eighteenth Century. By 
Edmund Gosse. (Macmillan.) 

Journal Intime of H. F. Amiel, with a Portrait. Translated by Mrs. 
Humphry Ward. (New and cheaper edition. Macmillan.) 

A Handbook of the Political Questions of the Day: The Arguments 
on Either Side. By Sydney Buxton, M.P. (The seventh enlarged edi- 
tion contains several new subjects. Murray.) 

The Industries of Japan, together with an Account of its Agriculture, 
Forestry, Arts, and Commerce. By J.J. Rein. (A large and elaborate 
work. Hodder.) 

Japan and its Art. By M. B. Huish. (Macmillan.) 

Bural Italy. By W. N. Beauclerk. (An account of the present agri- 
cultural condition of the kingdom. Translated, without acknowledg- 
ment, from Count Jacini, the foremost authority on the subject. Bent- 
ley.) 

Literary Essays. By R. H. Hutton. Third edition, revised and 
enlarged. (Macmillan.) 


RECENT AMERICAN BOOKS. 


The Prose Works of John G. Whittier, Three volumes. (Includes 
much matter not before collected. Houghton.) 

History of the United States under the Constitution. By James 
Schouler. Vol. LV., 1831-1847. (A new volume of this valuable his- 
tory: the fifth volume will bring it down to 1861. Lee & Shepard.) 

A Reading of Earth. Poems. By George Meredith. (Roberts.) 

Social Progress. By D. G. Thompson. (Longmans.) 

Delia Bacon. A Biographical Sketch. By Theodore Bacon. (To be 
noticed. Houghton.) 

The Poems of Emma Lazarus. (To be noticed. Houghton.) 
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The Diary and Letters of Gouverneur Morris. Edited by Anne C. 
Morris. (A notable book, indispensable to a good knowledge of the 
French Revolution. Scribners.) 


NOTES. 


With the appointment of Dr. E. B. Tylor as Lord Gifford Lecturer at 
Aberdeen University, the number is complete. The other lecturers are 
Prof. Max Miiller at Glasgow, Andrew Lang at St. Andrews, and Prof. 
J. H. Stirling at Edinburgh.— The death is announced of Prof. Lechler, 
the biographer of Wyclif and historian of English Deism.— The New 
Princeton Review has been “consolidated” with the Political Science 
Quarterly, the latter periodical taking the part of the lion in the trans- 
action.— The first number has been issued of Poet-Lore, a new monthly 
magazine, devoted to Shakespeare, Browning, and the comparative study 
of literature. Dr. Rolfe, Dr. Furness, Dr. Brinton, and other prominent 
critics, lend their aid. Address for particulars the Editors Poet-Lore, 
223 South Thirty-eighth Street, Philadelphia.— Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
will publish about March 1 an important economic work, Profit-sharing 
between Employer and Employee: A Study in the Evolution of the Wages 
System, by Nicholas P. Gilman (editor of the Literary World). It is 
the first comprehensive work on industrial partnerships in our language. 
Written in a popular style, Mr. Gilman’s work is commended as “ val- 
uable from both the scientific and the practical points of view” by 
President F. A. Walker, Carroll D. Wright, R. T. Ely, and other high 
authorities. 


NOTEWORTHY ARTICLES IN THE PERIODICALS. 


JANUARY, 
Mr. Bryce’s American Commonwealth. By Frederic Harrison. (An admiring 
and sympathetic notice of Prof. Bryce’s great work. Nineteenth Century.) 
Daniel O’Connell. By W. E. Gladstone. (Nineteenth Century.) 
The Evolution of Morality. By J. Seth. (Mind.) 
Scientific Bases of Optimism. By W. H. Mallock. (Fortnightly Review.) 
The Future of Agnosticism. By Fr ederic Harrison. (Fortnightly Bas 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


From Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
Poems of Emma Lazarus. In two volumes. Price $2.50. 
Delia Bacon. A Biographical Sketch. By Theodore Bacon. Price $2.00. 


From Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
The Julia Ward Howe Birthday Book. Price $1.00. 


From Roberts Brothers, Boston. 


Louis Lambert. By Honoré de Balzac. Translated by Katharine Prescott Worme- — 


ley. With an Introduction by George Frederic Parsons. Price $1.50. 
Sunday-school Series on the Golden Texts of the International Lessons of 1889, 
By Edward KE. Hale. pp. 314. $1.00. 
From Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston. 
The Musicians’ Calendar. 1889. Compiled by Frank E. Morse. Price 50 cts. 
From Charles W. Sever, Cambridge. 
Hesper. An American Drama. By William Thayer. Price $1.00. 
- From Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., London. 
Nature and Man. Essays, Scientific ‘and Philosophical, by William B. — 
LL.D. With an Introductory Memoir by J. Estlin Carpenter, M.A. Price 8s 
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UNITARIAN REVIEW 


Vou. XXXL MARCH, 1889. No. 8 


OUR FORERUNNERS.* 


It is hard to trace the early history of Unitarianism in 
New England. The name was seldom used, yet not omitted 
with any view to concealment ; for we have abundant proof 
that the ministers to whom it belonged preached what they 
believed clearly and fully, and it is in great part to still 
extant passages from and accounts of their sermons that we 
are indebted for our knowledge of their opinions. But a 
marvellous change had taken place in the last century, at the 
beginning of which the denial of the Trinity would have 
seemed no better than blasphemy; while at its close nearly 
all the clergy of Boston and its vicinity and many others in 
Massachusetts were known to dissent from the ancestral 
creed, to have ceased to use Trinitarian doxologies, and to 
preach what was then known as Arianism, regarding Jesus 
Christ as the greatest and oldest of created beings, but in no 
proper sense as God. At the same time, so little stress was 
laid on the Trinity by its professed believers that, with two 
or three exceptions, these Arians remained in full church 
fellowship with those of the orthodox faith. In the territory 
now within the limits of Boston there were, a century ago, 
but two professedly Trinitarian ministers, one of them being 
Dr. Thacher of the liberal Brattle Square Church, while Dr. 
Eckley, of the Old South Church, was known to entertain 
doubts as to the deity of Christ. 


* Written for the Channing Hall course of Lectures, with the title “ Early New 
England Unitarians.” 
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This state of things is to be accounted for in large part 
by the intimacy with England, English scholarship and Eng- 
lish thought, which was closer in Boston than anywhere 
else in America. I doubt whether the professed English 
Unitarians had much influence here; for, though men of 
eminent piety, ability, and learning, and politically on the 
side of the colonies in their conflict with the crown, they 
were, with the exception of Dr. Price, of a type of theologi- 
cal belief which has found little favor here, and has long 
been obsolete on its native soil. They were materialists, 
and regarded the literal resurrection of the body as a condi- 
tion antecedent to the renewed and eternal life of the soul. 
But a tidal wave of liberal thought had swept over the Eng- 
lish Church and overflowed into the quarters of the ortho- 
dox dissenters. Samuel Clarke, the greatest divine of his 
age, had given publication to opinions adverse to the deity 
of Christ, and had even drafted such amendments of the 
Prayer-book as might be consistent with his non-Trinitarian 
belief, and he had many sympathizers among the higher 
ranks and the more learned members of the clerical body in 
his own church; while Doddridge and Watts, without dis- 
claiming the term “ Trinity,” professed opinions under that 
head which are not in accordance with its ordinary meaning. 

This tendency in the English Church was cherished by 
two of its creeds,— the Apostles’ Creed being simply Unita- 
rian, while the Nicene Creed is expressly anti-Trinitarian, 
making Christ’a derived and thus, of necessity, asubordinate 
being,— God of God, or (more literally translated) from : 
(that is, derived from) God: the only distinction between | 
the Nicene fathers and the Arians having been that the lat- ' 
ter believed Christ to have been created by God, while the 
former maintained that he was derived from God,—a dis- 
tinction manifestly without a difference, though in the 
early time rivers of polemic ink and of martyr-blood were 
shed on account of it. The English Church prescribes, in- 
deed, the use, thirteen times in the year, of the Athanasian 
Creed, which is Trinitarian, which was designed to correct 
the errors of the Nicene Creed, and in which, with a logical 
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consistency worthy of all admiration, the English church- 
man calls down upon himself eternal perdition for belief 
in the Nicene Creed, which he has just repeated in the 
same act of worship. 

It is little that a single lecture can do towards covering the 
field assigned to me; and while I should be glad, had I time, 
to speak of the growing definiteness of opinion and utterance, 
of the condition of the churches and the community under 
the more liberal dispensation of the gospel, and of the 
quality of the preaching in liberal pulpits, I shall confine 
myself chiefly to biographical sketches of the principal 
Unitarian ministers who flourished before the marked his- 
torical epoch of Channing’s Baltimore sermon. 

The earliest place in the record belongs to Ebenezer Gay, 
minister of the First Church in Hingham, who died in 1787, 
in the ninety-second year of his age, and in the sixty-ninth 
year of his sole pastorate, on a Sunday morning, arrested by 
a sudden death-stroke while preparing for the usual pulpit- 
service,— the longest sole pastorate of which we have any 
knowledge. His mind retained unimpaired vigor to the last; 
and on his eighty-fifth birthday he preached a sermon, en- 
titled “* The Old Man’s Calendar,” which passed through 
several editions, was reprinted in England, was also trans- 
lated into Dutch, and published in Holland. An edition of 
it must have been printed as late as my boyhood; for I well 
remember a fresh-looking copy which I read to my mother, 
as among the then new acquisitions of our church library. 
I doubt whether the century produced a better sermon, and 
it was but one of his very many printed sermons; for he was 
called upon on all the various public occasions on which 
superior ability is wont to be sought. He had a gift more 
prized in his time than now,—that of a punster in the 
choice and treatment of his texts. Thus, in a sermon at the 
ordination of a Mr. Carpenter, he took for his text Zechariah’s 
“man with a measuring line in hishand.” Again, in preach- 
ing at the ordination of Joseph Green, he said: “We trust 
that he will be a Joseph unto his brethren whom he is to feed 
with the bread of life”; and then, referring to Jacob’s bene- 
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diction on Joseph, he added, “ The Lord make him a fruitful 
bough, even a fruitful bough by a well, and always green, and 
flourishing in the courts of our God.” At the time of the 
Revolution, suspected of lukewarmness to the popular cause, 
and called upon by a committee appointed to disarm the 
Tories, who asked what arms he had in his house, he took 
them into his study and showed them a large Bible, saying, 
“There, my friends, are my arms, and I trust they will 
always suffice for me.” He outlived any temporary disaffec- 
tion, if there was any, on political grounds, and left a pre- 
cious memory as a man of rare gifts and graces, sanctity of 
life and power of usefulness. The elder President Adams 
enumerated him with several other ministers in that neigh- 
borhood as having been well known as Unitarians in the 
middle of the last century. But that there was no ban upon 
him on that account would appear from his life-long intimacy 
with Dr. Appleton of Cambridge, well known as a moderate 
Calvinist. Indeed, Drs. Gay, Chauncy, and Appleton, 
nearly coevals, were virtually as brothers, and the three per- 
formed the principal parts in the ordination of Dr. Howard, 
of the West Church in Boston, who was settled as a Unita- 
rian. 

In his own profession, as a writer, as a man of profound 
and varied learning, and as mighty in the Scriptures, 
Charles Chauncy, minister of the First Church in Boston, 
had in his time no equal. Though in the pulpit he was 
handicapped by a puny frame and a feeble voice, his services 
were claimed on all occasions of importance, and his printed 
sermons are reckoned by the score. It is related of him 
that in his youth, disgusted by noisy fanatics, he besought 
God never to make him an orator. His prayer was granted; 
yet with the weight of his words there was a discriminating 
emphasis which satisfied the understanding, together with 
a not infrequent intensity of earnestness which powerfully 
moved the sensibility of his hearers. He was a man of quick 
temper and strong impulses, yet of such perfect self-control 
that in a life of seldom intermitted controversy he was re- 


markable for uniform candor, meekness, forbearance, and 
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courtesy in the treatment of his antagonists. He was an 
ardent patriot. In the Revolution he had so firm confidence 
in the justice of his country’s cause that he was wont to say 
that, if the people of the land did not win the day by human 
might, a host of angels would be sent from heaven to fight 
for them. But he denounced in unsparing terms, and from 
an early period in his ministry, those fraudulent devices of 
baseless paper currency, enforced legal tender, and the like, 
which have disgraced civilization from the declining days of 
the Roman Commonwealth down to our own Civil War. As 
early as 1747 he preached an election sermon, which on this 
very ground gave such offence to the General Court that 
the question whether it should be printed by legislative re- 
solve was earnestly debated. His reply, when he was in- 
formed of this discussion, was characteristic: “It shall be 
printed, whether the General Court print it or not; and do 
you say from me that, if I wanted to initiate and instruct a 
person into all kinds of iniquity and double-dealing, I would 
send them to our General Court.” 

Dr. Chauncy was not only of the most liberal school of 
theology as to the Divine nature,—he published several 
works in which he maintained the ultimate salvation of all 
men; and though in this he stood alone, so far as we know, 
among the New England clergy, he was so admired for his 
commanding ability, and so venerated for the beauty of 
holiness in his life, that he seems never to have been alien- 
ated from the cordial friendship and fellowship of those from 
whom he differed most widely. He died in 1787, after a 
ministry of sixty years, for the first twenty-two of which 
he was the colleague of Rey. Thomas Foxcroft, and for the 
last nine years was aided by Rey. Dr. John Clarke as junior 
pastor. 

Jonathan Mayhew, of the West Church in Boston, was 
fifteen years younger than Dr. Chauncy, but died twenty- 
one years before him. He was: the only one among the 
liberal clergy of his time who was not, outwardly at least, 
in full fellowship with his brethren, and in all probability it 
was due to his personal peculiarities rather than to his belief 
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that he was an exception. I cannot find that in his opinions 
he was more latitudinarian than Dr. Gay, and he was less so 
than Dr. Chauncy. But, while singularly amiable, sweet, and 
lovely in character and in private intercourse, he seemed a 
born belligerent. Whatever he believed he presented in its 
antagonistic aspects. He had no tolerance even for honest 
error, still less for shams; and while, as I think, he had 
truth always on his side, his exposition of it was often better 
adapted to exasperate and imbitter than to persuade or con- 
vince. This tendency, so widely at variance with his genuine 
kindliness of heart, was due, no doubt, in great part, to his 
ancestry and training. He belonged to a kingly race,— to 
a family pre-eminently masterful, accustomed to rule, and 
unaccustomed to contradiction and antagonism. His great- 
great-grandfather was proprietor and governor of Martha’s 
Vineyard and the adjacent islands, and while exercising a 
benignantly absolute sway in temporal matters, because after 
the death of his son, who was a minister and missionary, he 
could obtain no successor in his place, commenced preach- 
ing himself, at seventy years of age, and often made a jour- 
ney of twenty miles on foot to officiate at some remote 
Indian settlement. His son, grandson, and great-grandson, 
all ministers by education and profession, were missionaries 
to the Indians of Martha’s Vineyard and pastors of such few 
white families as were on the island; and, though with no 
other authority than that of the greatest of servants, they 
were, of necessity, virtually autocrats, and held a royal 
priesthood, in which they were foremost in toil and self- 
sacrifice, and supreme in the allegiance and devotion of 
those whose souls they held in charge. Jonathan Mayhew’s 
father was the most gifted of the series of missionaries, and, 
in the opinion of such men as Drs. Gay and Chauncy, 
would, if in as conspicuous a sphere, have won a reputation 
in no wise inferior to that of his son. He is said to have 
fitted his son for college, so that the son had had none of that 
contact and conflict with the outside world which might 
have tempered his ardor, quelled his self-assertion, and 
smoothed and rounded his statements of unacceptable beliefs 
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and opinions. He must have exhibited something of this 
uncompromising plainness of utterance in his novitiate ; for 
on the day appointed for his ordination only two of the 
invited council made their appearance, and they declined to 
perform the service, advising the summoning of another 
council.. This was done; and of fifteen ministers invited, 
not one of them from Boston, eleven were present, and 
among them was Dr. Appleton of Cambridge, who undoubt- 
edly had become acquainted with young Mayhew while he 
was in college, and prized him in spite of his heterodoxy, for 
his sterling worth. Many of those who kept aloof from 
Mayhew at the outset subsequently became his warm friends, 
and were in professional, no less than personal fellowship 
with him. But he never joined the Boston Association. It 
was, and, I believe, still is the custom for newly settled 
ministers to ask for admission to membership, and as there is 
no record of his application having been made and refused, 
the probability is that he omitted asking rather than to incur 
the risk of a refusal. He, therefore, took no part in the 
Thursday lectures, but established a Wednesday lecture of 
his own, which drew large audiences from other churches. 
There probably lingered in his church some feeling adverse 
to the Boston Association, as Mayhew’s successor, Dr. How- 
ard, postponed application for membership for twenty-two 
years, and until the Association took the unprecedented step 
of appointing a committee to inquire of him whether he was 
willing to join them. 

When the frieze of Sanders Theatre was to be graced with 
busts of distinguished orators, Dr. Palfrey, than whom no 
man was better fitted to be an impartial judge in such mat- 
ters, urged very strongly the claim of Mayhew to the place 
assigned to Daniel Webster. I believe that he’was in the 
right. I have no doubt that Mayhew was the most eloquent 
man of his time, and more efficient as an orator than Web- 
ster ever had the opportunity of being. During the nine- 
teen years of his ministry he was by far the most conspicu- 
ous pulpit orator in Boston. Hearing him was deemed 
not a mere Sunday duty, but a privilege of the highest 
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order, awakening, inspiring, uplifting, edifying. His printed 
sermons have nothing of the stilted formalism not uncom- 
mon in the last century. They are still live sermons, 
with nothing obsolete except what ought to be obsolete in 
sermons a century old, namely, that which makes every 
really good sermon fit for its own place and time; for the 
sermons which retain, after a century, all the life that they 
ever had are such as, whatever their other merits, lacked life 
at the outset. 

But Mayhew’s claim to enduring remembrance as an orator 
rests not solely on theological, though I will not say, not on 
religious, grounds. Patriotism was with him, as with the 
Hebrew prophets, an altar-fire, and its cause a sanctuary 
service. No one of his coevals had so deep an insight, so 
keen a foresight as he, as to the wrongs and needs, the rights 
and destiny of these then British provinces. He voiced the 
earliest outcry of an oppressed people, and hailed: the first 
faint dawn of freedom. He was in constant intercourse and 
correspondence with Otis, Bowdoin, the Adamses, and their 
coadjutors. His profession, so far from being a hindrance to 
him in the public service, only multiplied his opportunities 
and enhanced his influence as a leader and a guide in resist- 
ance to the usurpations of the home-government, and in the 
initial measures towards emancipation from it ; and we have 
ample evidence that his counsel in public affairs was most 
prized by the wisest and’ best men. 

The same vivid sense of right and justice which deter- 
mined his political action led him into a controversy, which 
might have passed into oblivion, were it not for a memorial 
of it of which I shall presently speak. The English Society 
for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts, chartered by 
William III. in 1701, manifestly designed and endowed for 
missionary purposes, both for subsidizing the ministry in 
English settlements destitute of gospel‘ privileges and for 
evangelizing the Indians, and recognized as so intended in 
sermons in its behalf by such men as Bishops Butler and 
Beveridge, had spent its annual income chiefly in establish- 
ing and maintaining Episcopal churches in places by no 
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means destitute of the means of grace, such as Boston, Cam- 
bridge, Salem, Newbury, Portsmouth, Bristol, New London, 
and had repeatedly taken advantage of the disaffection of 
two or three members of a congregation to plant such 
churches where they were neither needed nor wanted. In- 
deed, there are still existing considerable church-funds de- 
rived from property of this society that remained in the 
country after the Revolution. So much had been inci- 
dentally said and written as to this mode of proceeding as to 
eall forth a plausible pamphlet in defence of the society from 
one of its missionaries, Rev. East Apthorp, who had at Cam- 
bridge a congregation of ten or twelve families close under 
the shadow of the college and the parish church, and who 
was said to be bishop expectant, if not designated, of all 
North America. Mayhew replied to this paper in a pamphlet 
of nearly two hundred pages, intensely strong, wise, but 
without the meekness of wisdom, trenchant, sarcastic, sting- 
ing, speaking the truth, but certainly not in love, not with 
grace seasoned with salt, but all salt and no grace. He was 
answered by Dr. Caner of King’s Chapel and Dr. Johnson 
of Connecticut, and also in some scurrilous doggerel, with a 
copious prose commentary, by a person who misnames him- 
_ self “a gentleman of Rhode Island Colony.” Mayhew re- 
butted the assault by the Episcopal divines in a reply of 
marvellous keenness and not unrighteous severity. Mean- 
while, on the other side of the Atlantic the quarrel had been 
taken up by Archbishop Secker, who writes with no little 
power of sophistical argument, and at the same time very 
superciliously. In his lordly way he calls Mayhew “the 
poor man.” To this pamphlet Mayhew’s reply is scathing 
and withering. In the course of it he says: “I am indeed, 
even literally, ‘a poor man,’ as this gentleman calls me, I 
Suppose, in another sense, and in that respect I have been 
publicly upbraided by some of the very decent writers 
against the ‘Observations’; nor has even the honest, irre- 
proachable memory of my father wholly escaped their in- 
sults.” And then, alluding to the mole-paths by which 
Secker’s enemies reproached him with having wriggled into 
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place and grovelled into lordly rank, he adds: “I had 
much rather be the poor son of a good man who spent a long 
life in the humble and laborious, though apostolical employ- 
ment of preaching the unsearchable riches of Christ to poor 
Indians, and one, as I suppose, now at rest from his labors 
with the spirits of just men made perfect, than even the rich 
son and heir of one who had, by temporizing in religion and 
tampering with politics, by flattering the great and prostitut- 
ing his conscience, made his way to a bishopric,— how large 
a bag soever he had carried with him through a life of idle- 
ness and pride, of intrigue and luxury, or left behind him at 
death, the black period of all his greatness and glory.” This 
answer, unanswered and unanswerable, was printed in 1764. 

Dr. Mayhew died in 1766. When he was at the point 
of death, Dr. Cooper, himself a Calvinist, asked him if he 
retained the opinions that he had taught. He replied firmly 
and earnestly, though with difficulty of utterance, “I hold 
fast my integrity, and it shall not depart from me.” It is 
worthy of note that the first prayer ever offered at a funeral 
in Boston, except by Episcopal ministers, was offered by 
Dr. Chauncy at Dr. Mayhew’s funeral, our fathers having 
dreaded even the appearance of praying for the dead. 

On receiving the news of Mayhew’s death, Thomas Hollis, 
the third of the name among the benefactors of Harvard 
College, who already possessed a likeness of Mayhew, pro- 
cured an engraving of him, in the best style of the time, 
with Mayhew’s two pens crossed over the Archbishop’s 
mitre, the pens expanding at the feather end into ripened 
wheat-stalks, and girt with a laurel wreath enclosing the 
legend, “I am indeed a poor man,” with the inseription 
beneath the whole: “Jonathan Mayhew, D.D., pastor of 
the West Church in Boston,—an asserter of the civil and 
religious liberties of his country and mankind, who, over- 
plied by public energies, died of a nervous fever, July vii., 
MDCCLXVI., aged XXXXV.” Of this engraving I have 
a copy that was the property of Edward Wigglesworth, the 
second of the name, and the second Hollis Professor of 
Divinity in Harvard College, which I suppose to have been 
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a gift copy from Hollis to the incumbent of the professor- 
ship bearing the family name, and founded by his great- 
uncle. 

Passing over several honored names which I have not 
time to mention, I come to Jeremy Belknap, the first Con- 
gregational minister of the Federal, now Arlington Street 
Church, which till 1787 had been a Presbyterian church. 
He was settled for nearly twenty years in Dover, N.H., 
and while there published the first of his three volumes of 
the History of New Hampshire, which, in point of compre- 
hensiveness, thoroughness, and accuracy, left nothing to be 
desired, and half a century ago still retained its place as 
second to no historical work that had appeared on this side 
of the Atlantic. He left Dover on account of the utter 
inadequacy of his salary. In Boston he had the reputation 
of a sound preacher, a scholar of large and varied attain- 
ments, and a model man as to all the graces of the Christian 
character. He was a pioneer in the anti-slavery cause, in 
“1788 drew up a successful petition to the Massachusetts 
legislature for the abolition of the slave-trade which in this 
State had survived the existence of domestic slavery, labored 
for the same cause in Providence in connection with Moses 
Brown of happy memory, and was elected an honorary mem- 
ber of the Society for Abolishing the Slave-trade in Rhode 
Island. His sense of the Divine goodness recoiled from the 
dogma of eternal punishment, and he inclined to the belief 
that the resurrection of those unfit for heaven would be to 
what he called “a mortal life,” to be terminated by “a sec- 
ond death.” His memory has the double association, on the 
one hand, of his warm and eloquent defence of the congre- 
gation of King’s Chapel in ordaining James Freeman, and, 
on the other hand, of his friendly agency in procuring for 
the Charlestown church the services of Dr. Morse, for many 
years the chief leader of all assaults on liberal theology. 
Dr. Belknap performed a signal.service in the compilation 
of a book of Psalms and Hymns for public worship, free 
from any recognition of the Trinity or of the supreme deity 
of Christ,—a. book which remained in use in his own and in 
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many other churches till it was superseded by Greenwood’s 
collection. It was used in my church at Portsmouth when 
I was first settled, and contained not a few sacred lyrics 
which I have been sorry to miss in later hymnals. Dr. 
Belknap died in 1798, at the age of fifty-four. 

The only remaining Massachusetts minister whom my 
limits will permit me to commemorate is James Freeman, 
whose name lingers in so recent, loving, and reverend re- 
membrance that, were it not for the unique position which 
he held, it might seem superfluous to dwell upon his history. 
But while he was surrounded with Unitarian ministers, they 
were pastors of churches that had not so far committed 
themselves that they might not have settled pastors of a_ 
different type, while he was the first man who, as a publicly 
avowed Unitarian, was pastor of a church declared by its 
own corporate action to be a Unitarian church. For several 
years the people of the Old South Church, while their house 
of worship was occupied by the British troops, and after- 
ward while it remained unrepaired, worshipped in King’s 
Chapel alternately with the chapel congregation, the service 
of the Prayer Book being read once every Sunday. Mr, 
Freeman commenced his services as reader, and when in 
1782 the Old South congregation returned to their own 
church, he was invited to become minister of the Chapel. 
He was permitted at the outset to make some changes in 
the English liturgy, and the more readily because there were 
portions of it which, as no longer British subjects, the 
American ministers of the English Church were compelled 
to omit or modify. He became convinced that the Trinity 
was not a Christian or a Scriptural truth; and, after hearing 
a series of discourses from him on Christian doctrine, a 
majority embracing three-fourths of his congregation voted 
to adopt a modified liturgy conformed to their altered belief 
and that of their minister-elect. He, in vain of course, 
sought episcopal ordination; and at length, in 1787, the 
congregation took the ground sanctioned by the Cambridge ~ 
Platform, that the greater right of election includes the 
lesser right of ordination, and the wardens were accordingly _ 
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authorized to induct Mr. Freeman into the ministerial office, 
which he filled as sole pastor for twenty-two years, remain- 
ing senior pastor till his death, in 1835. He and his class- 
mate, Bentley of Salem, though not materialists, were 
probably in closer sympathy with the English Unitarians 
than the men of whom I have already given sketches. They 
were not Arians. Dr. Freeman would probably have been 
in accordance with the more recent Unitarians who see in 
Christ all of the Divine that can be made human. As a 
preacher and a pastor he held as high and as dear a place as 
a Christian minister ever held; and while in his infirm old 
age his voice was no longer heard in public, his home at 
Newton was a Mecca for saintly pilgrimage. Of those who 
knew him, no one lives who does not deem having known 
him a subject for fervent gratitude; for with all the cardinal 
virtues of a mature Christian character he united those ten- 
der, delicate hues and tints of spiritual beauty which make 
goodness supremely lovely and shed on lengthened years 
the dawning light of heaven. ° 

In Connecticut there was, during the last century, in the 
Congregational churches no open dissent from the estab- 
lished standard of orthodoxy, though there may have been 
in the very numerous Episcopal churches a wider latitude 
of opinion. In the early part of the present century there 
were three cases of trial for heresy, which may properly be 
regarded as historical, both on account of the extensive pub- 
licity given to them and on account of the signal merit of 
the persons accused. © 

The earliest of these cases was that of John Sherman, a 
grandson of the eminent patriot and statesman, Roger Sher- 
man,— it may be, inheriting from him the spirit of protest ; 
for there has recently come to light and will soon be issued 
from the press a correspondence between Roger Sherman, 
then a deacon of the New Haven church, and Dr. Hopkins 
of Newport, in which Sherman impugns the stern, repulsive, 
and now obsolete type of Calvinism which, under the name 
of Hopkinsianism, was rife in the New England churches. 
John Sherman, a graduate of Yale College, was settled in 
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the First Church of Mansfield, Conn., in 1797. Before his 
ordination he drew up a rigidly Calvinistic confession of 
faith, and insisted on its being signed by all the members 
of the church. At an early period of his ministry, however, 
before he began to doubt the truth of that confession, he 
recommended and obtained from his church a vote, “ that 
our creed is only a manifestation of the general sentiment 
of the church, and not a test of communion in church privi- 
leges; but that we will hold Christian fellowship with all, 
whatever may be their particular theological opinions, who 
afford, by a life and conversation according to the gospel, a 
comfortable evidence that they are the friends of Christ.” It 
may seem strange, but it is by no means a solitary case, that 
Mr. Sherman’s first doubts as to the Trinity were awakened 
by Dr. Watts’s treatise on the Glory of Christ, in which he 
develops what used to be called “ the indwelling scheme,” 
and which, if published now, would be regarded as a Unita- 
rian work, maintaining, as it does, that the divinity of Christ 
consists in the full indwelling of God in what else were 
Christ’s pure humanity. Mr. Sherman subsequently became 
acquainted with professedly Unitarian English writers, was 
led by them to make a thorough and careful examination of 
the Scriptures, and came to the conclusion that they teach 
the unity of God and do not teach the Trinity. His minis- 
try had up to that time been in the highest degree success- 
ful, and he was greatly beloved by his people. When they 
were informed of-his change of opinions, a single deacon was 
the only man who was disposed to make complaint of him. 
In all probability his hearers recognized in his statement of 
belief the very impressions which, ignorant of controversy, 
they had derived from their own reading of the Bible; for 
where these questions have not been raised, it is only a very 
simple theology and Christology that the devout mind of 
average intelligence finds in the Gospels. But the clerical 
Association to which Mr. Sherman belonged took the alarm. 
They proposed to convene the clergy and laity of the 
churches in the county, in Consociation, as a court for the 
trial of Mr. Sherman, a court of that kind having been 
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authorized by the Saybrook platform, yet having never been 
regularly organized, nor even recognized as existing in any 
previous instance. The Association, finding that the Mans- 
field church as a body would take no action towards the trial 
of their minister, voted as a clerical body to suspend their 
ministerial connection with him. He then asked for a dis- 
mission; and a mutual council, friendly to him, advised the 
dissolution of his pastorate, with the expression of strong 
esteem and confidence, and a cordial recommendation to 
such churches as should see fit to receive him, at the same 
time declining to pass judgment on his opinions. The 
action of the Association had meanwhile increased the num- 
ber of disaffected church members to ten; but the society 
as a body and a majority of the church adhered to him, 
expressed their undiminished regard for him, and mani- 
fested their attachment to him by a handsome pecuniary 
donation and by other presents to him and his family. Not 
only so, but in less than two months after the meeting of 
the council, the society and the church passed votes inviting 
him to return and settle again as their minister. 

He, meanwhile, was forming new relations. He went to 
Oldenbarneveld, or what is more commonly called Trenton 
Village, in New York, and there became the first minister 
of the oldest Unitarian society in that State. The village 
was founded and named by Colonel Mappa, who came to 
this country as agent of the Holland Land Company, and 
Adrian Van der Kemp, a Dutch clergyman and refugee, who 
was said to have been one of the most learned men living, 
and as such was made Doctor of Laws by Harvard College, 
though I doubt whether he ever set foot in New England. 
The elder Mr. Huidekoper must have been there at that 
time. He came to America as Colonel Mappa’s clerk, and 
was an inmate in his family till he went to Meadville in the 
service of that same Holland Land Company. These men 
were earnest and devout Unitarians, and they gathered 
about them a congregation of superior intelligence and 
worth, and attracted to the village many visitors of emi- 
nence, and not a few permanent residents of like spirit with 
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themselves. There remain on the spot no members of either 
family ; but the Van der Kemp house is now the parsonage. 
Mr. Sherman was installed there in 1806. But his ministry 
was not of long duration. He removed to Trenton Falls, 
established an academy there, and enjoyed great popularity 
as a teacher. He built the oldest part of the hotel at the 
Falls, where he died in 1828. The house passed into the 
hands of his son-in-law, Mr. Moore, whose fine taste, large 
culture, musical genius, and gentlemanly manners merged 
the quality of an innkeeper in that of a courteous and gen- 
erous host, and whose recent death must have saddened 
very many who have enjoyed his hospitable attention and 
kindness. 

Mr. Sherman, about the time of his leaving Mansfield, 
published a volume the first few words of whose long title 
are One God in One Person only,—the earliest formal 
defence of Unitarianism that was ever issued from the New 
England press. I have examined it with care, and find it 
indicative of profound thought, of a depth and accuracy of 
critical scholarship level with the best scholarship of its 
time, and of the directness and boldness of expression befit- 
ting one who feels the obligation of explicitness and honesty 
in dealing with sacred themes. 

Abiel Abbot, a native of Wilton, N.H., a graduate of 
Harvard College, and at one time a tutor, was ordained 
pastor of the church in Coventry, Conn., in 1795. He was 
a member of the’ council that dismissed and recommended 
Mr. Sherman, and was led to review his theological opinions 
by his interest in Mr. Sherman’s case. In 1809 his preach- 
ing in accordance with his altered views on controverted 
subjects began to occasion uneasiness in his church, which, 
in 1811, by vote of a majority, applied to the Association of 
ministers in Tolland County to organize the Consociation 
of the county, for which authority was claimed as a tribunal 
of last resort. Mr. Abbot and the society denied the juris- 


diction of this body; but they by vote declared the minis- — 


terial relation of Mr. Abbot dissolved, and revoked the 
commission, which they certainly had not given him and 
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therefore’ could not recall, by which he was authorized to 
preach the gospel and administer its ordinances. Rev. Dr. 
Osgood, of Medford, strongly orthodox, yet as strongly lib- 
eral, advised Mr. Abbot to continue his ministration as if 
there had been no adverse movement, telling him that he 
had no more reason to tremble at the anathema of the Con- 
sociation of Tolland County than at a bull of the Roman 
pontiff. The majority of his society were of the same mind. 
But at his request, and on his part for the sake of peace, 
they joined with him in summoning a mutual council, which 
in accordance with his own judgment advised the dissolu- 
tion of his pastorate, at the same time cordially recommend- 
ing him to the churches. 

Dr. Abbot, on removing from Connecticut, became princi- 
pal of Dummer Academy, and subsequently returned to his 
native place. In 1827 he was installed as pastor of the 
First Church in Peterborough, N.H., where he remained 
in active duty for twelve years, and as senior pastor 
for nine years longer. A few years after his resignation 
he took up his residence with his grandson, Rev. Samuel 
Abbot Smith of Arlington, and retained his full powers of 
mind till. his death in 1859, at the age of ninety-four. In 
his pastorate at Peterborough he did more than all other men 
had done before him in the cause of education, in the im- 
provement of the schools, in the establishment of school, 
church, and ministerial libraries, and in the diffusion of intel- 
ligence, not only in his own town, but in that whole district 
of New Hampshire. In these labors Rev. Dr. Leonard, the 
Unitarian minister of Dublin, was his efficient coadjutor. 
Dr. Abbot was a man of scholarly tastes and habits, enjoyed 
the reading of the classics till the last week of his life, and 
hardly ever passed a day without reading a portion of the 
New Testament in Greek, or without discovering some new 
shade of meaning here and there that had escaped his pre- 
vious notice. He wasa man of the beatitudes, so pure, so 
gentle, so full of love to God and man, that there seemed 
nothing of him but the earthly tabernacle that was not ready 
for heaven years and years before he went to heaven. Rev. 
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Dr. Sprague, the historian of the American Pulpit, was the 
first child that he baptized, was afterward his pupil, and 
held him in such affectionate regard that for many years, 
and until the autumn before his death, he never let a year 
pass without visiting him. Though Dr. Sprague was a Cal- 
vinist of the old school, I am sure that, if he had made a 
catalogue of modern saints, Dr. Abbot would have headed 
the list. 

The third case to which I referred is that of Rev. Luther 
Willson, father of Rev. Mr. Willson of Salem. He was set- 
tled in Brooklyn, Conn., in 1813, as colleague pastor with 
Rey. Dr. Josiah Whitney, a moderate Calvinist. In 1816, 
Mr. Willson having formed and uttered from the pulpit 
theological opinions other than those of his senior, Dr. 
Whitney called a church-meeting for conference on the sub- 
ject, which was discussed anew at an adjourned meeting at 
which a majority of the church, thirteen out of the twenty- 
three present, voted that “the Trinity is an essential or 
fundamental doctrine.” Ata subsequent meeting Mr. Will- 
son agreed with his church to call a mutual council, to give 
fit advice under their peculiar circumstances. The council, 
all men of approved orthodoxy, say in their result that 
neither the church nor the society considers Mr. Willson as 
having forfeited his ministerial character by his change of 
opinions, nor does the church or the society desire his 
removal from office. They therefore recommend mutual 
charity, and the’ concession to one another of the liberty 
which each claims for himself. The church immediately 
declared by vote of the majority their approbation of this 
result. But outside influences were continually at work. 
Five brethren of the church were induced to apply, not to 
the Association to which Mr. Willson and his senior belonged, 
which had been formed by secession from the rigidly Hop- 
kinsian members, who were the major part of the clergy of 
the county, but to the original Association, who were asked, 


with delegates from their several churches, to sit as a Con- ~ 


sociation, or court of judicature. Mr. Willson denied the 
jurisdiction of this body, which, however, declared his pas- 
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toral office in the churches in its connection and fellowship 
to be ended. The society refused to regard the action of the 
Consociation as valid, and were ready to sustain Mr. Willson; 
but he, with a view to pacification, proposed the calling of 
a mutual council, with the understanding that his dismission 
should be recommended. The council sanctioned his dis- 
mission, with expressions of sympathy, approval, and confi- 
dence. The church subsequently excommunicated Mr. Will- 
son and several of the members who had been his supporters. 
A minority of the society, with a majority of the church, 
seceded with the senior pastor, leaving the old church edifice 
and organization, with all legal rights thereto appertaining, 
to the First Church in Brooklyn, which, long the only Unita- 
rian church in Connecticut, enjoyed for many years the min- 
istry of Rev. Samuel J. May, and which, after a season of 
depression, yet never of discouragement, now gives promise 
of renewed and vigorous life. 

Mr. Willson, on leaving Brooklyn, thought of abandoning 
his profession; but after spending some time in Boston, as 
Dr. Channing’s guest for a week, and in intimate intercourse 
with other ministers of like faith with himself, he was in- 
duced to remain in the ministry, and in 1819 he accepted an 
invitation to the pastorate of the church in Petersham, which 
after fifteen years he resigned on account of impaired health. 
Having had in early life much and successful experience as 
a teacher, he took the schools of Petersham under his special 
charge, and is still lovingly remembered there by all who 
knew him, and by none more lovingly than by those who, as 
pupils in the public schools, had in their childhood the 
benefit of his double pastorate. Of what manner of spirit 
he was may be known from the fact that at one time Dr. 
Tuckerman corresponded with him with a view to his be- 
coming associated with himself in the Ministry at Large. He 
died in 1864, leaving the spotless record of a life passed in 
simplicity and godly sincerity, and in the close and con- 
stant following of his Saviour. 

Of the men whom I have commemorated, the first four 
died before I was born. The last two are the only ones 
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whom I knew, and them not intimately. I wish that I had 
time to speak of the ministers with whom I had a nearer ac- 
quaintance, who were advanced in years when I was young. 
But I have far exceeded the normal lecture-hour. 

Permit me to say in closing: Circumstances have placed 
me in intimate relations with many ministers and Christian 
men and women of all our leading denominations, and I am 
fully convinced that there is among the various portions 
of the Church a much more nearly equable distribution of 
God’s choicest gifts and of the richest fruits of the Spirit 
than bigoted sectarians are willing to admit. I have in no 
quarter of the Church failed to find many whom I could 
both admire and love. Yet, were I to select special models 
as Christians and ministers, I should not need to look beyond 
the pale of those ministers of our faith whom I learned to 
love and honor in my youth, and whose memory is among 
the blessed and priceless privileges of my old age. 


ANDREW P. PEABODY. 


BRYCE’S “ AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH.” * 


The appearance of this book is a very notable event. Itis 
the most exhaustive study of our political and social life that 
has ever been made. We have here a work of fifteen hun- 
dred large and closely printed pages, divided into one hun- 
dred and sixteen chapters, with valuable appendices in each 
volume and an admirable index in the second. It bears a 
closer resemblance to De Tocqueville’s Democracy in America 
than to any previous study of our institutions. Sir Henry 
Sumner Maine’s Popular Government had a single chapter 
on our national Constitution, couched in the most flattering 
terms; and as the judgments of an author and jurist of the 
highest rank it can be profitably compared with Mr. Bryce’s 
work. It will be found to praise what Mr. Bryce condemns, 
the lack of initiative in the American Executive. But Sir - 


*The American Commonwealth. By James Bryce, author of The Holy Roman 
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Henry Sumner Maine’s Popular Government was the least 
carefully considered and dispassionate of all his works. It 
was essentially polemical, using the conservatism of our 
American political machinery to confront and shame the 
present working of English cabinet government. Von 
Holst’s Constitutional History of the United States is another 
foreign criticism of our institutions. But it is a history, and 
not a general exhibition and discussion of the form and 
working of our system. Moreover, it has a thesis to main- 
tain,— the virtue of centralization; and it maintains it 
with so much earnestness that the candor of the writer is 
not above suspicion. Last, but not least, the style is so hard 
and rough that it makes a constant friction for the mind. 
Between De Tocqueville’s book and Mr. Bryce’s, the 
general resemblance is very strong. Mr. Bryce’s treatment 
is, however, twice as full; and he has the advantage of 
writing more than fifty years later than the Frenchman. 
Meantime, our population and the number of our States have 
been much increased, and our government has been subjected 
to such a strain as De Tocqueville could as little anticipate 
as Madison and Hamilton in 1789. I mean the strain of the 
whole anti-slavery conflict and secession. It has been sub- 
jected to a secondary strain of hardly less importance, that 
of the Spoils System, which was only beginning to make 
itself felt in Jackson’s first administration, when De Tocque- 
ville made his observations. In Mr. Bryce we have a mind 
working much more inductively than De Tocqueville’s. His 
book is much less in the air. Moreover, it is the result of 
much more careful preparation. De Tocqueville visited 
America in 1831-32, and his book appeared in 1835. Mr. 
Bryce has made three considerable visits,— the first about 
eighteen years ago, the second in 1881, the third in 1883-84. © 
During the entire period he has been carrying on the work, 
and the wonder is that eighteen years were sufficient for 
its accomplishment. The reading and the observation that 
have gone into its preparation are simply marvellous. That 
noble book, The Holy Roman Empire, was simply the tuning 
of the writer’s instrument for his grand performance. The 
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study of such a complicated political system was a capital 
training for the larger work. 

As Professor of Civil Law in Oxford University, Mr. 
Bryce had very special qualifications for studying the legal 
aspects of our polity. His comparative method is at every 
turn a useful instrument. His comparisons are most nu- 
merous between America and England, but they are fre- 
quently extended to all the modern States of Europe and to 
Greece and Rome. Most admirable of all is the spirit in 
which the whole study has been made and every chapter 
written,— a spirit of perfect candor. He has taken a brief 
neither for us nor against us. He has patiently endeavored 
to see things as they are. A kindlier critic we have never 
had. If frequently he puts his finger on the place and says, 
“Thou ailest here and here,” it is with evident regret. 
The American must be very optimistic who conceives that 
his indictment of our offences is too stern, or that his hope 
for our future is less encouraging than the facts demand. 

Mr. Bryce has evidently written with an English reading 
public primarily in view. So doing, he has mentioned many 
things which an American writer would not have thought 
of mentioning. Familiarity with them has not bred uncon- 
sciousness. The multitude of details is very great, and the 
general accuracy is remarkable; but the American reader 
will find many little things that are not correctly stated, and 
many inferences and opinions that he will frankly challenge. 
There is no suggestion that Mr. Bryce has depended over- 
much on any special group or class of men for the body of 
his information. Political partisans will not be satisfied 
with his refusal to take sides with either of their parties, nor 
with his inability to find, for a dozen years before the recent 
* contest, distinct principles upon either side. The order of 
his treatment is opposite to De Tocqueville’s, which, begin- 
ning with the Town, proceeded to the State, and then passed 
to the Federal Government. Mr. Bryce begins with the 
Federal Government, takes next the States, and finally the 
smaller and the smallest local units. Nearly the whole of 
his first volume is devoted to these forms of government. 
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Then we have about two hundred and fifty pages, twenty- 
three chapters, on the working of these forms; next, a 
dozen chapters on “ Public Opinion,” ten chapters of ‘ Illus- 
trations and Reflections,” and, to wind up, nineteen chapters, 
which the general reader will find the most interesting in the 
book, on * Social Institutions.” 

Omitting the fifth part, “Illustrations and Reflections,” 
from our estimation, the level of approval is highest in parts 
first and second, in which the forms of government are 
treated, and in the concluding parts on “ Public Opinion” 
and “Social Institutions.” There is a deep depression in 
the middle part, which treats of “The Party System,” the 
popular working of the governmental forms. The American 
reader will arrive at the end of the fifty-second chapter in a 
tolerably happy frame of mind, notwithstanding a good deal 
of adverse criticism onthe way. Then his most serious trials 
will begin; and they will increase all through the treatment 
of “ The Party System,” though not without some gleams 
of cheerful light. But the author does not leave his soul 
in hell. The “Illustrations and Reflections” “balance joy 
and pain’’; and then the chapters on “ Social Institutions ” 
bring back the Saturnian days of the earlier chapters, with 
even less of incidental blame, and leave the reader at the 
end, if not thanking God that he is not as other men are, 
well pleased with being what he is. 

The working of our political institutions is much worse 
than their fundamental structure; is bad where this is good. 
But public opinion is stronger than the political machine; 
and this, with the general soundness of our social institu- 
tions, constitutes our ground of hope. Such is the general 
purport of the book. To the expression of this general 
purport Mr. Bryce has brought a wonderful patience and 
fidelity, a boundless wealth of knowledge, a style of absolute 
lucidity and unwearying strength, a spirit of unvarying 
eatholicity and kindliness. Talleyrand said of Hamilton 
that he had divined Europe. Yet he had not seen it. Mr. 
Bryce has divined America, but only after much careful ob- 
servation and many years of meditation and research. That 
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he has found his first impressions generally incorrect is an 
interesting comment on the hasty generalizations of the 
average European critic of our politics and social life. 

The descriptive part of Mr. Bryce’s work is admirably 
done. No one has ever made a clearer exposition of our 
Federal Constitution, the working of its several parts, the 
relation of the Federal Government to the States, and so on. 
He thinks the Constitution well deserves the admiration 
which it has won abroad, the veneration it has received at 
home. “It ranks above every other written constitution 
for the intrinsic excellence of its scheme, its adaptation to 
the circumstances of the people, the simplicity, brevity, and 
precision of its language, its judicious mixture of definite- 
ness in principle with elasticity in details.” He finds the 
wisdom of the framers in their adherence to the lessons of 
experience taught by the State governments, and not in any 
a priori speculations. He finds them failing where they had 
no experience to guide them, as in the matter of the elec- 
toral. college. But for Montesquieu and Blackstone, they 
might not have tried so hard to separate the executive and 
legislative functions. They did not perceive that, in spite 
of the paternalism of George III., England was tending to a 
cabinet government that would minimize the monarchy and 
bring the legislative and executive departments into closest 
union. But Mr. Bryce is not so sure as many of our own 
critics that there are not compensating advantages for the 
defects of our present system. He is much less ready than 
some of these to advise the introduction of the cabinet to 
the floor of the House. He sees that our whole system is 
of a piece, and that to patch it with the fragment of another 
system might not be for its advantage. 

Mr. Bryce has three interesting chapters on the flexibility 
of our written Constitution, in which he corrects a good deal 
of foreign misapprehension. It is not the cast-iron affair 
imagined by many Europeans, because it is capable of de- 
velopment by amendment, by interpretation, and by usage. 
The. nature and amount of the development along these 


lines are clearly set forth. Our present Constitution is very 
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different in many particulars from that devised in 1787. 
Notable instances are our electoral college of nobodies, our 
committee system in the House, and the influential position 
of the Speaker of that body. ‘Nevertheless, the rigid Con- 
stitution of the United States has rendered and renders now 
inestimable services. It opposes obstacles to rash and hasty 
change. It secures time for deliberation. It forces the 
people to think seriously before they alter it or pardon a 
transgression of it.” It does much more than this. It forms 
the mind and temper of the people, training them to habits 
of legality and strengthening their conservative instincts. 
The child of revolution has been the mother of prudence 
and forbearance. 

Mr. Bryce’s treatment of the different departments of the 
government is marked by his usual sobriety. While he does 
not regard the Presidency as one of the conspicuous suc- 
cesses of the Constitution, he insists that in no wise can it be 
considered a failure. A longer term, with ineligibility for 
a second, is an improvement which he does not urge alone. 
He is quick to see that some of the faults of the system lean 
to virtue’s side; that the periodical excitement into which 
it plunges the nation involves “a solemn periodical appeal to 
the nation to review its condition.” If Mr. Bryce had writ- 
ten after our recent presidential election, he might have 
strengthened his position by showing that, though the elec- 
tion turned on a great financial question, the disturbance of 
business was less than it had ever been before, and that in 
twenty-four hours after the election the result had been 
accepted, and everything was as quiet as if there had been 
nothing going on. 

“ Why Great Men are not bioet Presidents” is one of 
Mr. Bryce’s chapter headings. The reasons are so obvious, 
so far as they exist, that he offers nothing new. He sees, 
too, that in ordinary times all that the office needs is firm- 
ness, honesty, and sterling common sense. He compares the 
eighteen Presidents since ‘1789 with the nineteen prime 
ministers of England since then, and finds that six of the 
latter and eight of the former have been personally insignifi- 
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cant. But there may be a bias of patriotism here. Only . 
Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, and Grant belong, he says, 
to a front rank represented in England by seven or eight 
names. But Madison’s relation to the Constitution earns 
for him a place among our greatest, and the elder and the 
younger Adams are not to be lightly set aside. The great- 
ness of Grant is not to be denied, but it did not prevent his 
Presidency from being morally the most offensive of the cen- 
tury. The President’s lack of initiative in legislation is seen 
to be counterbalanced by his veto power. He does not so 
much have less influence on legislation than an English cab- 
inet minister as he has it at the other end. In ordinary 
times hardly more than the head clerk of a great business 
establishment, his office rises with the occasion to a com- 
manding height.. “ Abraham Lincoln wielded more author- 
ity than auy Englishman has done since Oliver Cromwell.” 

Mr. Bryce’s valuation of the Senate is one of the most flat- 
tering sections of his work for those whom it immediately 
concerns. He cannot well compare it with the English House 
of Lords, made up of twenty able men and some hundreds of 
nonentities, the most of whom are also absentees. ‘“ The 
Senate seldom wears that look of listless vacuity and super- 
annuated indolence which the House of Lords presents on all 
but a few nights of every session.” Its seventy-six members 
are not above the average of the seventy-six best men of the 
House of Commons. They have less culture, more practical 
ability. ,Its increasing number of rich men does not alarm 
Mr. Bryce so much as it does many in our own country. It 
is the bulwark of our federal system. It represents as 
nothing else the fact that the nation is a union of equal 
States. But when such a rotten borough as Nevada, with a 
population of forty thousand, has as many senators as New 
York, with a population of six millions, it is evident that we 
have here a principle that is capable of great abuse.* 


*To our surprise, Mr. Bryce does not mention the reason of political necessity 
which led to the creation, in 1864, of this “rotten borough.” The admission of 
Nevada was hastened, in order that (being a sure Republican State) it might take 
part in the presidential election of that year; and its vote was essential to the 
adoption, in the following year, of the 13th Constitutional Amendment, a 
slavery (27 States out of 36).— Ep. 
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Mr. Bryce deals with the House much more elaborately 
than with the Senate. He finds it departing much more 
widely from the purpose of the Constitution than the less 
popular body. The legislation by committee is the head 
and front of its offending. It destroys the unity of the 
House as a legislative body; it prevents the capacity of the 
abler men from being brought to bear on any one piece of 
legislation, however important; it cramps debate ; it invites 
corrupt influence; it reduces responsibility; and it makes 
the record of congressional proceedings uninteresting to the 
country. But Mr. Bryce, while deprecating these tendencies, 
is unable to suggest a better way. They are the defects 
of our qualities, necessities of the situation. He argues for- 
cibly for the election of representatives without reference 
to their place of residence. I cannot follow him into the 
minutiz of his criticisms on congressional legislation and 
finance, though ‘there is not a page which does not deserve 
the attention of all earnest citizens. For no part of his in- 
vestigation is he better qualified than that pertaining to the 
Federal Courts and their relation to those of the several 
States. If he finds less of novelty in these relations than 
some others, he does not find less to praise. The greatest 
danger to which the Supreme Court is subject he finds sug- 
gested by the creation of a new judgeship under Grant and 
the appointment of two new judges, followed immediately by 
the reversal of the judgment of 1869 against government 
paper as a legal tender for debts. In the State courts he 
finds weaknesses in the inadequate salaries of judges and 
their popular election. He is obliged to confess that the 
practical results of such election have been less damaging 
than might have been expected, while he notes with pleasure 
a tendency away from popular judicial elections in several 
States. 

Mr. Bryce’s treatment of the State governments is not 
less interesting and suggestive than his treatment of the 
general government. It is less favorable, upon the whole. 
The confusion of national and State politics is shown to be 
a source of constant failure and disgrace. A chapter on the 
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Territories is calculated to breed suspicion that Mr. Bryce is 
a too sanguine prophet. The absurdity and wickedness of 
admitting New Mexico as a State are so manifest to him that 
he is confident that its admission will be long delayed, and 
that of Montana for some years. But, as I write (January 
19), they are both likely to come in at once with Dakota, 
single or double, and Washington, by means of that miser- 
able device, an omnibus bill, which, always reprehensible, is 
simply monstrous as applied to the admission of States, 
where certainly every case is entitled to special considera- 
tion and to stand or fall on its own merits. 

A chapter on Local Government discriminates the different 
local units of the Eastern, Southern, and Western States, 
the town or township, the county, and the mixture of the 
two, and notes a growing tendency in the West and South to 
the New England style. It is in the fiftieth chapter, on 
“The Government of Cities,” that we find the general opti- 
mism of our author more severely taxed than anywhere, ex- 
cept in his chapters on the Spoils System and the Political 
Machine. It is a dreadful picture that he paints, yet few 
will think it darker than the factsdemand. He is convinced 
that things are better than they were twenty years ago, 
and that the separation of municipal from state and national 
politics by means of separate elections is a consummation 
greatly to be wished. Twenty thousand Republicans voting 
for a Tammany mayor last November in New York furnish 
an additional argument for that reform. Concurrent munic- 
ipal and national elections in New York have always meant, 
and will always mean, such “trades” and “ deals” as do not 
differ morally in the least degree from bribery. The gentle- 
man who gives his vote for another vote is as contemptible 
and criminal as the “floater” who sells bis vote for five 
dollars. Mr. Bryce has availed himself of **An American 
View of Municipal Government in the United States” by 
the Hon. Seth Low, formerly Mayor of Brooklyn, than whom 
no one is more competent to treat this matter. 

The chapters on Municipal Government prepare us for the 
shame and sorrow that await us in the succession of chapters 
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upon “The Party System.” They give a brief history of 
our national parties, and then describe the parties of to-day, 
their composition and the politicians by whom they are con- 
trolled. They inquire “why the best men do not go into 
politics,’ and answer broadly that, ‘While politics are 
relatively less interesting than in Europe, and lead to less, 
other careers are more interesting and lead to more.” Then 
in a succession of chapters on ‘** The Machine,” “ What the 
Machine has to do,” “ How the Machine works,” “ Rings 
and Bosses,” ‘“ Spoils,” “Corruption,” we plunge deeper and 
deeper into a sea of troubles, coming up to breathe in a chap- 
ter on “ The War against Bosses.” Two or three admirable 
chapters are given to the national nominating conventions 
and the methods of a presidential campaign. Possibly, the 
judgment of these last would have been more favorable if 
the campaign of 1888 had been the one observed. But, if 
there was less of sickening personalities in the recent cam- 
paign than in that of 1884, there was, apparently, much 
more of bribery and corruption. If Mr. Bryce were writ- 
ing now his chapter on corruption, we fear that he would 
write in blacker ink. There are certain chapters in Part V. 
which a more judicious arrangement would have made sup- 
plementary to the chapters on the Party System. They 
describe the Tweed Ring in New York, the Gas Ring in 
Philadelphia, and Kearneyism in California. The chapter on 
Tweed is an American contribution. 

In Part IV., “ Public Opinion,” we recover not a little of 
our peace of mind. If it is the Machine that mans the 
government, it is Public Opinion which, soon or late, 
determines the quality of legislation; and Mr. Bryce’s judg- 
ment of public opinion in America is favorable in the last 
analysis. Hardly anywhere in his book does he come so 
directly and openly into conflict with De Tocqueville as 
in the chapter on “The Tyranny df the Majority.” The 
deliverances of De Tocqueville upon this head have been 
oftener quoted than any others in his book, and.their validity 
has been very generally allowed. Mr. Bryce’s criticism of 
them is very damaging, but he allows there was much more 
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to give them some color of truth in 1831 than there is now. 
But, while smashing De Tocqueville’s famous indictment, 
Mr. Bryce brings one of his own, couched in a phrase which 
may yet have the currency of De Tocqueville’s,— “ The 
Fatalism of the Multitude.” It is, he thinks, an optimistic 
fatalism, a comfortable assurance that everything will come 
out right at last. There is certainly a good deal of something 
in America very different from this, a pessimistic fatalism. 
This Mr. Bryce perceives, but thinks it hardly worth con- 
sidering, it has so little range. And, while regretting that 
our optimistic fatalism makes us tolerant of abuse and wrong, 
he confesses that there is much to justify it in the general 
tendency of our affairs. 

In the series of “Illustrations and Reflections,” Part V., 
there are chapters on the supposed and real faults of Demoe- 
racy. The supposed faults, from Plato to De Tocqueville, 
are found to be not real in our case. The real faults are 
lack of the ideal and heroic in public life, and the indiffer- 
ence to public life of educated men, while the Spoils System 
is the worst of all. But these are not faults inhering in 
democracy as such, and Mr. Bryce is hopeful of their gradual 
decrease. The strength of our system is found in its stability, 
its habit of obedience to law, the broad simplicity of its 
political ideas, its distrust of official interference, the absence 
of struggle between privileged and unprivileged classes, the 
capability of immense vigor, contrasting with its ordinary 
languor, in times’ that try men’s souls. The outcome of a 
chapter on American experience as a guide to Europe is that, 
while “nothing can be more instructive than American 
experience if it be discreetly used, nothing will be more 
misleading to one who tries to apply it without allowing for 
the differences of economic and social environment.” 

And now I have only the scantiest space in which to speak 
of that section of Mr. Bryce’s book which is the most sug- 
gestive and impressive part of it. The topics range through 


nineteen chapters. Those concerning our intellectual life ~ 


and its relation to that of Europe may be more adequately 


treated at another time. The others are of equal interest. _ 
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They are “ The Bar,” “The Bench,” “ Railroads,” “ Wall 
Street,” ‘The Universities,’ ‘The Churches and the 
Clergy,” “The Influence of Religion,’ “The Position of 
Women,” “Equality,” “The Absence of a Capital,” 
*“ American Oratory,” “The Pleasantness of American 
Life,” “The Uniformity of American Life,” “The Tem- 
per of the West,” “The Future of Political Institutions,” 
“Social and Economic Future.” The chapter on “The 
Pleasantness of American Life” will go far to soothe the 
wounds inflicted upon our self-love by Matthew Arnold, 
Mr. Lepel Griffin, and other hostile critics. Mr. Bryce 
thinks America a pleasanter country to live in than any in 
Europe, because of the general well-being, the social equal- 
ity with the naturalness of intercourse which it involves, 
the absence of religious rancors, the general kindliness 
with its humorous turn. The chief drawback is the uni- 
formity of American life. 

But in the chapter devoted to this, at the risk of seeming 
hard to please, I must say that Mr. Bryce does not seem to 
me to make good his contention. He certainly does not 
give any adequate idea of the variety and beauty of Ameri- © 
can scenery. He is unduly impressed by the great plains of 
the Ohio and the Mississippi. Those who are confined to 
these plains are certainly unfortunate; but those who have 
the range of the whole continent, with Europe at six days- 
remove and divine exhilaration on the trip across, need not 
complain. 

The chapter on “ The Position of Women” is cheerful read- 
_ ing in the main. Nothing in it is better deserving of atten- 
tion than the preference expressed for the greater freedom in 
the relations of young people in America in comparison with 
the European system of espionage. It is greatly to be hoped 
that this timely word will check the silliness of those who 
are endeavoring to introduce the foreign mode. But my 
limit is already passed. I will only add that these chapters 
contain a multitude of fruitful observations, and that in the 
last the style, which, though always attractive, is generally 
restrained, rises to a height of lofty eloquence, as well it may 
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at the conclusion of so long a march with so much accom- 
plished on the way. Let us trust that the actual event will 
not be less happy than what Mr. Bryce’s imagination has 
forecast. Let us remember that, if it is not, it will be be- 
cause many thousands do their part towards making good 
things better and the bad things good. It would be better 
that Mr. Bryce had never written his book than that his 
generous praise should breed in us any miserable compla- 
cency. He has indicated many faults, some of them intol- 
erable for decent men; and, so doing, he has done us better 
service than by his warmest approbation. 

I am profoundly conscious of the meagreness of my 
account of a very great and noble work. Those who have 
read it will appreciate my embarrassment of riches. That I 
may stir up some who have not to do so, is the most that I 
can hope. When they have reached the end, they will agree 
with me that every American citizen owes to Mr. Bryce a 
debt of gratitude which only a loftier patriotism and a more 
conscientious citizenship can ever fully pay. 


JOHN W. CHADWICK. 


STORY OF THE SOCINIANS.* 


“Tt may be said,” says Hallam, “that the tolerant spirit 
rose out of the ashes of Servetus.” 

The reign of Calvin may be reckoned to have continued 
at Geneva a century and a half. In 1706 the clergy were 
excused from their old engagement to teach and preach the 
creed. In 1817, the era of our own Unitarian controversy, it 
was forbidden at Geneva to preach, “ in a disputative style, 
on the doctrines of the trinity, the imputation of Adam’s 
sin, and predestination.” f In 1847 “the old Protestant 
Church of Geneva was abolished, and an almost creedless 
church established.” + Castellio and Servetus were avenged. 


*Conclusion of a Lecture upon “ Unitarianism and the Reformation” in the 
“ Channing Hall Course,” given Nov. 3, 1888. 

+ Christian Examiner, xv. 151; 4b., xxvi. 320, 

+ Encyclopedia Britannica, “Geneva”; Unitarianism in its Actual Conattion, 
“ Geneva.” 
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By common consent, Jesus holds the first place among the 
martyrs of history. Judged by the test of fruitfulness, it 
can hardly be doubted that the second place belongs to 
Servetus. The seed which Jesus watered with his blood 
dropped upon inhospitable soil at Jerusalem; in the hot-bed 
of Jewish tradition, it met the fate of seed scattered among 
thorns; transplanted to Asia Minor, Macedonia, and Rome, 
it took root and ripened to a harvest. Something very simi- 
lar happened in the case of Servetus. The seed fertilized 
by the ashes of the great martyr came to a late harvest, it is 
true, even at Geneva; but under the heel of Calvin for more 
than a century, like a trampled vine, its promise was slow 
in coming. It found its good ground in two countries where 
the heel of Calvin, if it touched, rested with less weight. 
What Asia Minor, Macedonia, and Rome had been to the 
gospel of Christ, that, in kind, if not in degree, Poland and 
Transylvgnia were to the doctrine of Servetus. 

In 1556, three years after the martyrdom of Servetus, 
Giorgio Blandrata, an Italian physician, the third physician 
we have met in this history,* driven out of Italy for his opin- 
ions, settled at Geneva and entered into relations with the 
church of Italian Protestants there established.f At the 
time of his arrival he claimed to be and probably was in 
substantial agreement with Calvin. It is one of the signs 
we have of continued vitality in the ashes of Servetus that 
at the end of two years Blandrata found Geneva an uncom- 
fortable residence, and went forth to win for himself the 
distinction of “founder of Unitarianism in Poland and 
Transylvania.” In both countries, but especially in Poland, 
the doctrine of the trinity had already been openly chal- 
lenged; but with the arrival of Blandrata, in 1558, the 
spirit of Unitarian dissent entered upon a career of marked 
activity and success. Discussions were held, nobles and 
scholars espoused the cause, synods were assembled to settle 
the controversy with such success as synods are wont to 
have; and in 1565, after seven years of active fermentation, 


* Bolsee and Servetus were physicians of reputation. 
+ Chambers’s Encyclopedia, ‘ Blandrata”’ ; Encyclopedia Britannica, “ Socinus.”” 
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a division of Polish Protestants took place by that process 
with which the world is familiar, Protestants who chose to 
consider themselves orthodox excluding Protestants whom 
it suited the majority to consider heretics. 

This date, 1565, ought to be memorable in our annals, as 
it marks the establishment of the first Unitarian church 
since the disappearance of apostolic and the breaking up of 
Arian Christendom. ‘Ten years later Faustus Socinus took 
up his residence in Poland, and, under his leadership, Polish 
Unitarianism achieved what it is not too much to calla 
brilliant history. Poland at that date was not the prostrate 
province which it is to-day: in the age when Germany was 
giving us Luther, Poland was the country that gave the 
world Copernicus. 

The name of Socinus* is of great importance in the his- 
tory of Unitarianism. For three hundred years the word 
“Socinian” has been a term of contempt in Christendom. 
The word has perhaps ceased to be a symbol of hate, but 
not of contempt, when Carlyle speaks of Harriet Martineau 
as writing him “saw-dustish, Socinian, didactic little notes,” 
of “her brother James, a Socinian preacher of due qual- 
ity,” ¢ and of “Socinian Preachers” who “ proclaim Beney- 
olence to all the four winds and have Truth engraved on 
their watch seals.” ¢ As this is perhaps the most respect- 
ful reference to Socinus in literature for three centuries, it 
becomes interesting to know what the man or men did to 
make the name ‘so infamous. 

There were two Italians of the name, uncle and nephew, 
both illustrious in the annals of heresy. Leelius, the elder, 
was a man of independent fortune, apparently of attractive 
person, amiable spirit, and gentle manners, too much of a 
free-thinker to live in Italy, who travelled through nearly - 
every country in Europe, lived on terms of affectionate 
intercourse with Melanchthon, was “My dear Lelius” to 
Calvin, even while raising questions concerning the resur- 
rection of the body, salvation, and (to Calvin perhaps his ~ 


* Early Sources ef English Unitarianism, Bonet-Maury, pp. 178-199. 
+ Reminiscences: Jane Welsh Carlyle. + Essays, “* Characteristics.” 
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most tender point) predestination. There is a tradition that 
in his youth Socinus had belonged to a club of free-thinkers 
in Italy who, among their other heresies, rejected the trinity ; 
but no misgivings concerning this cardinal doctrine have 
been discovered in the writings of Socinus earlier than 1554, 
—that is, the year following the martyrdom of Servetus,— 
at which time he is known to have uttered what are called 
“incautious remarks” upon the trinity, and to have given 
more decided expression to his doubts in his correspondence. 
This is another evidence that Servetus did not suffer in 
vain. The heresy of Socinus was of that mild kind which 
enabled him a year later, at Ziirich, to subscribe to an ortho- 
dox confession, not, however, without the right reserved of 
further investigation. He died at Ziirich, in 1562, at the 
age of thirty-seven, respected and beloved. His significance 
in the history of thought comes from the happy circum- 
stance that he bequeathed his manuscripts to his more 
aggressive and more distinguished nephew.* 

Like his uncle, Faustus Socinus was a native of Siena, in 
Italy.. At the age of seventeen, he fell heir to a fortune, 
which placed him in independent circumstances. At the 
age of twenty, he was suspected of Lutheranism. In 1562, 
at the death of his uncle, he was residing at Geneva, and 
was enrolled as a member of the Italian Church. He was 
then a young man of twenty-three, and so little the man he 
afterwards became that, inheriting the ample fortunes of his 
uncle, he conformed to the Catholic Church, and returned 
to Italy to enjoy his possessions. After a residence of twelve 
years as man of the world at the court of Florence, he 
retired to Basel, turned theologian, systematized the here- 
sies of his predecessors, especially the fruitful suggestions 
of his uncle, whom he ever gratefully acknowledged as 
master, and worked out a scheme of rationalized, if from 
the modern stand-point not always reasonable, faith, which 
for more than two hundred years was familiarly known by 
his name. “He denied the trinity, the deity of Christ, the 
personality of the devil, the native and total depravity of 


* Encyclopedia Britannica, * Socinus.”’ 
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man, the vicarious atonement, and the eternity of punish- 
ment. His theory was that Christ was a man divinely com- 
missioned, who had no existence before he was conceived 
by the virgin Mary; that human sin was the imitation of 
Adam’s sin, and that human salvation was the imitation and 
adoption of Christ virtue; that the Bible was to be inter- 
preted by human reason, and that its metaphors were not to 
be taken literally.”* He anticipated modern philanthropists 
by insisting upon “the unlawfulness, not only of war, but 
of the taking of human life under any circumstances”; and 
“the candid spirit and the freedom from passion with which 
he writes in an intemperate age” are acknowledged to his 
praise. 

In 1579, being then at the age of forty, and having a 
name known throughout Europe, Socinus took up his resi- 
dence in Poland, and from that date until his death, in 1604, 
a period of twenty-five years, was the able and recognized 
head of Polish Unitarianism. 

He left a vigorous and flourishing church. “The noble 
and the opulent, the learned and the eloquent, crowded to his 
standard.” A Unitarian college was established at Racow, 
the head-quarters of the church, in 1600. A printing-press 
was also set up, and kept busy in publishing books and 
tracts for the propagation of Unitarian and Socinian princi- 
ples. Every member of the church contributed to a fund 
from which were paid the salaries of ministers, the expenses 
of “colleges,” the support of widows, orphans, and aged 
ministers, the printing of books, and the maintaining of 
missionaries. During the century of its existence, the 
Polish Unitarian Church, popularly known as the “leper 
church,” + was a church perhaps the most efficiently organ- 
ized that Unitarianism has ever had. Under the Sigismunds 
I. and IL., the most enlightened princes then upon any Euro- 
pean throne, Poland enjoyed complete religious toleration, 
the first to attain that distinction in Christendom. As has 


happened elsewhere when Unitarians have stood upon an ~ 


*Chambers’s Encyclopedia, *‘Socinus.” 


+ The Unitarian, November, 1887, “ Unitarianism in Poland.” = 
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equality, the Unitarians of Poland by their energy and 
intelligence attained an ascendency out of all proportion 
to their numbers. They succeeded, we are told, “in obtain- 
ing possession of all those honors in the State which were 
the reward of eloquence, art, or learning.” . 

But Poland was a Catholic country, and the Unitarian 
Church experienced the vicissitudes which were to have 
been anticipated. In 1598, at the instigation of the Jesuits, 
a mob attacked the house of Socinus, dragged him from a 
sick-bed through the streets, and threatened him with death. 
He was rescued, but his papers had been destroyed and 
among them the manuscript of a book which he regarded as 
his most important work. He lived in retirement at the 
house of a friend for six years, and died by disease, and not 
by violence, one is glad to know, in 1604. 

For another generation the Unitarian Church maintained 
itself under increasing difficulties. In 1638 two reckless 
students of the college at Racow*demolished a crucifix at 
the entranee of the city. The authorities of the college 
disavowed the offence; but the populace demanded ven- 
geance, and the diet of Warsaw decreed the banishment of 
the professors, the destruction of the college and printing- 
press, and the closing of the Socinian churches. Twenty 
years later, under complete Catholic ascendency, a decree 
passed the diet of Warsaw expelling all Socinians from the 
country. Strange to say, the date of this barbarous edict, 
1658, happens to have fallen upon the centennial year of the 
arrival of Blandrata, the apostle of Polish Unitarianism. In 
1661 the decree was executed with a rigor which has been 
compared to that which attended the expulsion of the Jews 
from Spain. - The profession of Socinian opinions or the 
harboring of a Socinian was made an offence punishable 
with death. In spite of this penalty and the rigor with 
which it was executed, confessors of the faith still lingered 
in the country, maintaining a regular ministry, educating 
their pastors at Leyden in Holland, and holding their ser- 
vices in private houses, in fields, and in forests. At the 
partition of Poland, they were included by Russia and Aus- 
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tria among other “ Dissidents,” since which time I find it 
said, “They have been permitted to enjoy their religious 
opinions,” * but I do not find it said whether at this date 
any remnants of the once vigorous Polish Unitarian Church 
survive. 

The exiled Unitarians found refuge in England, Holland, 
Germany, and especially among their co-religionists of 
Transylvania. The planting of Unitarianism in Transyl- 
vania followed its planting in Poland by only a half-dozen 
years, and was the work of the same apostle. John Sigis- 
mund, heir to the throne of Transylvania, passed his youth 
in exile at the Polish court. In 1556 he returned to his 
kingdom, and enjoyed a brief but enlightened reign of four- 
teen years. It was during this period that Unitarianism 
took root in Hungary.t In 1563 Blandrata, the founder of 
Polish Unitarianism, not less eager in the propagation of 
his faith than in the practice of his profession, was invited 
to Transylvania as court physician. 

The most fruitful achievement of this eccentric apostle 
was the conversion of Francis David, one of the most able, 
most noble, and most eloquent of Transylvanian Protestants, 
who in his intellectual progress passed from Lutheranism 
through Calvinism to Unitarianism, and to whom the Unita- 
rians of Hungary point with just pride as the real founder 
of their church. Francis David, a native Transylvanian of 
Saxon ancestry,.was born in 1510, seven years before the 
outbreak of the Reformation, and educated at Wittenberg, 
under Luther and Melanchthon, at the high tide of their 
career. Returning to Transylvania, he threw himself zeal- 
ously and effectively into the cause of the Lutheran Refor- 
mation in that country, with such distinction that he was 
made bishop of the Lutheran Church. In the controversy 
between Lutherans and Calvinists concerning the Lord’s 
Supper, David took the more rational view of the Calvinists, 
that no outward miracle takes place in the bread and wine. 


*Dictionary of Christian Churches and Sects, Marsden, ‘‘ Unitarianism.” 


t+ The Unitarian, November, December, 1886, February, March, May, October, 
November, 1887, “ Unitarianism in Hungary,” George Boros. 
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In 1564 he was made bishop of the Calvinistic Church, as 
he had been of the Lutheran. At the synod which chose 
David to the Calvinistic bishopric, the king was represented 
by his favorite, Blandrata, and the two religious innovators 
were drawn to each other. Two years later, by the influ- 
ence of Blandrata, David was appointed chaplain to the 
king, and was preaching to the court that “ he who divides 
Christ into two,— man and not man, but God,—he is a 
deceiver”; commonly self-deceived, it ought also to have 
said. 

Unitarian opinions were in the ascendant at the court, 
and spread rapidly among the nobility and gentry of the 
kingdom. A decree passed the diet and was approved by 
the king, granting toleration in the broadest terms: “ The 
preachers shall be allowed to preach the gospel each accord- 
ing to his understanding ”; the people “shall be allowed to 
keep the preachers who please them. On account of relig- 
ion shall no man be misused.” This decree is memorable. 
Its date is 1568. It made Transylvania the second country 
in which religious freedom was established by law, and it 
made the Unitarian Church of Transylvania possible. Its 
anniversary was celebrated in 1868 with great enthusiasm 
by the Unitarians of Hungary, as marking the completion 
of three hundred years of their history. 

Excluded from the Calvinistic synod, and having organ- 
ized a synod of their own, Francis David was made the 
first bishop of the Unitarian Church. The two years that 
followed were a kind of golden age for Unitarianism in 
Transylvania. Twelve great schools or gymnasia, and in 
nearly every congregation an elementary school, were 
founded ; and it is broadly stated by a Hungarian writer 
that “there remained scarcely a trace of Catholicism, and 
Calvinism had withered before having taken root.” There 
seems abundant evidence that for a few years Unitarianism 
was among the aristocratic and educated classes the prevail- 
ing confession. Three years after the edict of religious 
equality, the enlightened prince of Transylvania died sud- 
denly, at the age of thirty-one. His Catholic successor con- 
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firmed the Unitarians in the exercise of their religion, but 
forbade the propagation of their opinions. The Unitarians 
of this period, while rejecting the deity of Christ, had con- 
tinued reverently to pay him adoration not unlike the 
adoration of Mary among Catholics. In this practice, Ser- 
vetus, Socinus, Blandrata, and at first Francis David were 
at one. But the rationalistic temper of David soon threw 
off this Catholic tradition. A fatal breach occurred between 
the two great champions of Transylvanian Unitarianism 
over this issue; and, at the instigation of Blandrata, David 
was thrown into prison, where, already broken in health, 
after a few months of languishing he died, in 1579. 

The two centuries that followed, though always succeed- 
ing in maintaining their right to a legal existence, was a 
period of great trial to the Unitarians of Transylvania. 
Blandrata — to whom, after Francis David died, more than 
to any one else, they owed their existence —deserted them in 
his old age, and conformed to the Catholic Church. Their 
darkest hour was in 1716, when, under Austrian’ rule, their 
printing-press was suppressed, their publications forbidden, 
their cathedral taken from them by force, and their churches 
and schools throughout the country turned to Catholic uses. 
Under the heel of this rigorous despotism the devoted 
church lay for three-quarters of a century, until the acces- 
sion of the liberal emperor, Joseph II., in 1780. This 
enlightened monarch forbade the seizure of their churches, 
" indemnified them for the loss of their cathedral, placed them 
in offices of trust and power, and authorized the printing of 
their confession and the publication of their books. The 
same liberal policy was continued by his successors. Under 
Francis I. the four established religions, Catholic, Lutheran, 
Calvinist, and Unitarian, were again placed upon an equal- 
ity. In 1792 a wealthy Transylvanian nobleman, dying 
childless, left his entire property, a large fortune, to the 
Unitarian Church; in 1837 another Hungarian magnate did 


the same. Under these changed conditions, the Unitarian 


Church began to rehabilitate itself. In 1845 its membership 


was reckoned at 45,000; in 1887 the number of registered _ 
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Unitarians in Transylvania and Hungary was 57,516, with a 
gain from the preceding year of 918. The number of con- 
gregations was 108.* 

Of the organized movements dating from the time of the 
Reformation, the Unitarian Church of Poland, after a cen- 
tury of struggle, was completely wrecked; the church of 
Geneva, founded by Calvin, having first become essentially 
creedless, as has also the church of Zwingli at Ziirich, has, 
as happens with all creedless churches, been for more than 
half a century prevailingly Unitarian ; and the brave church 
of Francis David in Transylvania, planted originally upon a 
Unitarian confession, after the fiery ordeals of three centuries 


still maintains a vigorous existence. 
S. C. BEACH. 


RELIGIOUS TENDENCIES IN SCOTLAND. 


The winter of ice-bound Calvinism in Scotland is practi- 
cally past. The change has been indicated now and again 
by the rent and roar of parting ice; but mostly the process 
has been marvellously silent, the “rigor and vigor” of the - 
old theology melting away before the many genial influences 
of another spring. If only some hateful east wind should 
not intervene to wither the tender herbs and nip the swell- 
ing buds, what days in June Scotland may see! No doubt 
the preacher still, although not in the same degree or every- 
where, assumes that things are theologically as they were 
half a century ago; but, all the same, the general mind of 
the country has grown into what is equivalent to a new 
faith. ; 

Many and various factors have combined to produce this 
result. The geologists have had something to do with it. 
They struck probably the first effective blow at Bibliolatry 
once so rampant in Scotland, and not extinct, by any means, 
even at the present day. It was borne in on the minds of 
the thoughtful— quite a large class — that the Bible is not 


* Unitarianism in its Actwal Condition, “ Transylvania,” pp. 296-315; Unitarian 
Review, August, 1885, Bixby; Unitarian Year Book, 1888. 
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a guide or text-book in matters of science. When the 
religious world had regained its breath, it was in a measure 
prepared for Darwin and for the application of the modern 
methods of historical investigation to the Old Testament. 
Carlyle and Emerson, Seeley and Arnold, Maine, and many 
others, have contributed to the change. In quite recent 
years, Robertson Smith’s critical method led him to con- 
clusions the full force of which he himself does not seem to 
have gauged, resenting as he did Principal Tulloch’s claim 
that he was a progressist. To those who know Scotland 
intimately, and are conversant with the spirit which has 
animated the most immovably orthodox section of the great 
Presbyterian body of that ,country, there is something 
astonishing in the fact that the Free Church Assembly did 
not at once turn and rend a man, one of their own number, 
who dared to impugn Moses’ authorship of Deuteronomy, 
and to place the Song of Solomon in so unspiritual a light. 
As a matter of fact, as many as a hundred and thirteen 
voted against even the temporary suspension of the profes- 
sor, this strong minority including nearly all the professors: 
of the Free Church Theological Hall. The growth of Bib- 
lical criticism has undoubtedly changed the relation of the- 
ology to science; and the formation of a theory of inspiration 
and authority radically different from that for centuries in 
vogue has been found to be, in many cases, an unwelcome 
necessity, but still a necessity. 

One is thus prepared for the sentiments of Dr. Story of 
Roseneath, who may be taken as voicing the mind of many 
of the clergy of the Established Church, as well as that of 
the intelligent and educated mass of the people. “If,” he 
has said, “ we find, even in the Bible, anything that confuses 
our sense of right and wrong, that seems to us less exalted 
and pure than the character of God should be; if, after the 
most patient thought and prayerful pondering, it still main- 
tains this aspect,—then we are not to bow down to it as 
God’s revelation to us.” The significance of such an utterance ~ 
is evident. The displacement of external authority by a 
subjective standard could not be more explicitly stated. 
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Conscience becomes thus the supreme judge of truth, and 
God’s revelation in it a higher revelation than that in the 
Scriptures. 

The pulpit has undoubtedly in cities and large towns, and 
here and there in rural districts, done something to produce 
the vital change so evident in the religious ideas of the 
Scotch. It has been so far an easier task than it seemed. 
Heresy-hunters, as it has happened, have either been too 
busy with other things — for in Scotland, at any rate, these 
are identical with the busy builders of churches, men of 
statistics, establishment and disestablishment men, politi- 
cians, ecclesiastics — or they have been unwilling to show 
up their respective bodies as breeding heterodoxy. So the 
thinkers have had a measure of peace and quiet in these 
latter days, and impeachments for heresy are not in fashion. 

The Scottish race has all along loved liberty in religious 
as well as in secular matters. During nearly a thousand 
years of Roman Catholicism Scotland submitted grudgingly 
to papal sway. It resisted all attempts of the English 
branch of the Church at establishing a delegated authority 
over the Church on its side of the border. Mr. Lecky is 
probably correct when he says that the country in which 
Protestantism assumed the most emphatically liberal charac- 
ter was Scotland. In the days of Knox, and for some time 
afterwards, only a moderate Calvinism prevailed; but from 
an unhappy concurrence of circumstances it afterwards 
became more exclusive and narrow. The Covenanters 
fought for religious liberty ; and, coming to the sixties of 
this century, Dr. Robert Lee contended for religious freedom 
of worship. Dr. Norman McLeod nearly lost his ecclesiasti- 
eal position by pleading for a more rational Sunday, and had 
the people with him. So had Dr. W. C. Smith, a distin- 
guished and cultured minister of the Free Church, who 
incurred a like risk from declaring in course of his teaching 
that we are living now not under the austere formalism of 
the Old Testament, but under the new dispensation, with its 
law of liberty and its spiritual advancement. Principal 
Tulloch’s aim was the achievement of liberty of thought. 
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The mistake should not be made of confounding the 
sentiments of the community at large with those of the 
Church Courts. Why these should differ there is not space 
to explain; but this is most certain, that the popular lean- 
ing might often be fairly guessed at by taking it to be the 
antipodes of that in presbyteries, synods, and general 
assemblies. 

Worship now, especially in the Church of Scotland, has 
within the last quarter of a century become as attractive as 
it was often previously repelling. Architecture in the build- 
ing of churches is again a living art, and barns are built 
only for cattle. The devil is not permitted to have all the 
best music. The Sabbath (as it is largely called in Scot- 
land) is observed in at least a measurably sane way; and, 
for the rest, the people are growing more familiar with and 
well disposed towards liberal utterances. The Scotch do 
not, and perhaps as a people never did, set much store by 
mere dogma, however enamoured they may have been and 
may still be of ecclesiastical and theological controversy. 
They do not care much for tradition, and, one is afraid, 
value too lightly and know too little of their own past 
history. 

The man, however, who will speak out wisely and hold 
his own courageously will have and has had their support. 
But don’t let him run away or become morbidly sensitive, 
else they ,will have no further pleasure in him. A man who 
can give and take hard knocks, like John Stuart Blackie, is 
altogether after the Scotch heart. This, too, may be said: 
that the community whose approval is worth having has 
infinitely more delight in its Cairds and Tullochs, its Storys 
and Knights and Robertson Smiths, than in the ministerial 
schemers and political ecclesiastics,—of whom a certain 
Dr. Phin is a pronounced type,— whose orthodoxy is so ill 
informed and unimpeachable as to be without character and 
valueless, and who seem to consider that the people exist for 
the Church and not the Church for the people. 

The teaching of the liberal clergy cannot be said, except 


in rare instances, to be iconoclastic. One thing, however, is _ 
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very noticeable. In days gone by, there were certain “ essen- 
tials,” which every well-rounded sermon was bound to make 
allusion to. These were the fall of man in Adam, his 
restoration in Christ, justification by faith, and the terms of 
the covenant. ‘The modern discourse passes those by. In- 
cursions instead are made into the higher regions of truth; 
a farther-reaching and loftier morality, based on a rational 
Christianity, is taught. If you were to enter the study of a 
young minister trained by Caird or Tulloch, looking over 
his books you would probably find James Martineau there, 
and like congenial natures. His favorite and most helpful 
poet he would perhaps tell you is Robert Browning, and 
he might quote to you Rabbi Ben Hzra. Spiritual insight 
and broad sympathies are what the people prize. 


“ With hearts that hunger and with souls ill-fed, 
To you for food we come, for living bread. 
No mystery we crave, we ask no sign ; 
We ask for food,— pure bread and wholesome wine. 
O give, we pray, O give us not instead 
Those stony marvels from an ancient shrine |” 


The Scotch are a reading people. Allusion to the influ- 
ence of literature on the religious tendencies of Scotland 
has already been made. The great bulk of the people have 
much more leisure than the American allows himself; the 
hours of labor are shorter for all classes; Saturday is a half- 
holiday, and Sunday has become with large numbers a 
great reading time. As compared with even England, an 
income of from $1,200 to $2,500 represents in Scotland, on 
the average, very considerably higher culture. Periodical 
literature, comprising the best English, Scotch, and Ameri- 
can magazines, is to be met with everywhere. One, indeed, 
has only to run through the leading periodical publications 
of the old country to realize what a prominent place re- 
ligious problems have been and are occupying in English 
and Scotch thought; and it is quite well understood by 
editors that to confine any high-class periodical within 
“orthodox” or “ heterodox” lines must be, in effect, to shut 
out the ablest living minds. 
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But it must not be fancied that Scotland as a whole can 
be spoken of in so hopeful a way. The country, though 
small, contains widely different elements in its population, 
and very various religious conditions prevail within it. The 
highlands and western islands, which are mostly under the 
control of the Free Church, are on the whole in a very 
backward condition. However wise Professor Blackie may 
have been in his efforts to preserve the Gaelic language, 
there is little doubt that it is an obstacle in the way of 
religious progress. It is not that Roman Catholicism still 
lurks among the mountains and glens of Ballachulish, but 
that among the Protestant people superstition and bigotry 
are rife. In the large centres in Scotland the material pros- 
perity which has been so remarkable during the last half- 
century has not proved an unmingled blessing. For one 
thing, religion has become often too much a mere fashion, 
and one does not think he is uncharitable in saying that this 
accounts to a great extent for the recent growth of the 
Scotch Episcopal Church. Although the Presbyterian 
bodies are making considerable headway, prompted more 
perhaps by ecclesiastical rivalry than by a purely missionary 
spirit, yet in Glasgow some years ago it was estimated that, 
out of a population under 800,000, some 200,000 had no 
church connection whatever. 

The youth of the middle class, sons of professional men, 
- manufacturers, leading merchants, and others, have for at 
least a generation or two back been largely alienated from 
the Church. Its teaching and observances have bored when 
they have not exasperated them. Modern Evangelical Cal- 
vinism, one of the most selfish and sordid forms, surely, 
which religion ever assumed, has no attractions for warm- 
hearted and enthusiastic young fellows. Far too many of 
these simply fling their lives away. It is a thousand 
pities. 

In rural districts, again, there is much to lament. When 
in 1849 Tulloch was appointed to the living of Kettius, 
Perthshire, he wrote: “I cannot say I find that real religion 


and morality are at all more prevalent in the country than — 
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in the town, even in such a quiet and completely rural 
parish as this. Theological ideas are more current, but 
there seems a sad want of right religious apprehension,— 
above all, of self-denying, Christian practice. Life and doc- 
trine hang very loosely together, and this seems to me the 
black stain on all our Scottish Christianity.” Well, matters 
have not improved. As an example, illegitimate births 
thirty years ago in rural districts were rather more than 
nine per cent. The last statistics show that, in spite of all 
moral agencies that have been at work through the Church 
and otherwise, they are now a little more than ten per cent. 
This is not the only evidence that, from the point of view of 
the clergy, the population does not progress as it should do. 
There is the evidence which one finds every year in the 
reports of ministers to the Assemblies. In these reports 
there are many things of which men of the world and the 
politicians make small account. The clergy judge the state 
of morality among the people on what are often frivolous 
grounds. They make mountains of mole-hills, and see sins 
in practices which common sense cannot regard as sinful. 
But, deducting all this from the reports, there is much in 
them to justify the complaint that what they call a low 
moral tone prevails in too many of the Presbyteries, and to 
prove that the clergy have either failed in their mission, 
because of their own infirmity, or have been working 
against conditions and influences which have proved too 
powerful for them. 

It takes one intimately acquainted with all the factors in 
the problem to figure out what has been securely gained 
and what the lookout for the future may be. Much has 
undoubtedly been achieved. The fields are ripe for the har- 
vest ; and there are at any rate some laborers, and there will 
be many and increasingly more. Stumbling-blocks have 
been taken out of the way. The Sunday question has been 
practically settled; church worship has become inspiring 
and attractive; the Bible has been divested of a supersti- 
tious and pernicious reverence; its inspiration is conse- 
quently held in a very modified sense; the miraculous is no 
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longer considered an essential element in religion; the doc- 
trine of eternal punishment has fallen into discredit. Far- 
rar repudiated it the other day at Manchester, and his 
authority carries great weight in Scotland. The Fall, the 
doctrine of the Trinity, the Atonement, are regarded as 
mysteries not involved in personal religion. On the other 
hand, a multitude of intelligent and earnest men and women 
are assimilating a real gospel. If history repeats itself, a 
little leaven, with patience, will leaven the whole lump. 

After all, there is more effected than can be seen with the 
eyes or heard with the ears. We can be sure of that in 
affairs of truth and righteousness. In this connection a pas- 
sage from the diary of Dr. Norman McLeod is interesting 
and suggestive. The date is 1880. “I have been astounded 
by a most influential member of the Church saying to me, 
‘What is it to me whether Christ worked miracles or rose 
from the dead?’ We have the right idea of God through 
him. Itis enough. That can never perish!” 

As to the ministers of the Church who do not hold to the 
Confession of Faith and yet remain in their charges under 
it, and who do not believe in the inspiration of the Bible in 
anything like the old sense, something should be said. They 
are often accused of insincerity and disingenuousness, but 
they are not without their defence. As a matter of fact, 
the United Presbyterian Church as a body has already gone 
back on the Confession. Principal Rainy, the leader of the 
Free Church, has maintained the right of the Church to re- 
vise its creed, and the Establishment has, by silence, given 
consent. The liberal men seem inclined to transcend or 
supersede the Confession rather than alter or abolish it. Let 
it stand as an historical document, like an act of Parliament 
which has fallen into desuetude. They are afraid of a recoil 
on the part of the people who still want educating up to 
the views they entertain. It is so difficult as yet to formu- 
late the new truth, especially in a popular way. You can- 
not sum it up in a phrase like that of the Reformation, . 
“justification by faith.’ They might urge that from the 
days of Saints Paul and Peter, James and John, the atti- 
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tude of different minds towards truth has been different. 
Men see at different angles, even where there is present the 
same spirit: the diversity of gifts — intelligence, education, 
spirituality — renders an arbitrary uniformity impossible. 
Why leave a sphere of pre-eminent usefulness on account 
of a document that is daily growing in discredit? And it 
is no use in the light of the past to say that as much may be 
done on the outside of the existing communions. For the 
Scotch are impatient of self-made martyrs. They have only 
with the rarest exception listened to and sustained the ostra- 
cized clergyman. In some such way the liberal ministers in 
the Church look at this matter. 

But, on the other hand, they do not indulge in ambigu- 
ous language. Professor Fairbairn, of the Free Church, 
writes about the Confession in the openest way. He points 
out how utterly unsuited it is for the needs of the day. It 
was meant to bind to particular dogmas as well as to a gen- 
eral sense. The men who framed it lived in the midst of 
fierce controversies as to both theology and polity, and they 
made it at once an accurate and exhaustive symbol of their 
own faith and a contradiction and repudiation at all points 
of the then rival systems. The Confession has hence an 
innate and essentially controversial character. While it is 
admirably fitted by this very peculiarity to serve the ends 
contemplated by the Westminster divines, it is thoroughly 
disqualified by it from fulfilling the ends to be arrived at in 
these days by the creed of a national or comprehensive 
church or any church which intends to be more than an im- 
potent sect. 

Such are the views expressed by a professor having the 
training of students for the Free Church ministry; and he 
goes on to say that our modes of thought and the method of 
our Scriptural and doctrinal studies, the tendencies begotten 
by the progress and discoveries of science, have effected 
changes both in the matter and form of doctrinal beliefs. 

The late Principal Tulloch, another representative clergy- 
man, would have consented to a revision of the standards if 
undertaken cautiously and reverently, and if only it could 
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have been rendered certain that the intelligence of the peo- 
ple should be taken along with the revisers. He was fear- 
ful of going too fast, and thus precipitating a reaction, as 
had been the case in more than one instance on the conti- 
nent of Europe. 

The whole question is one of extreme difficulty, and it 
cannot be entered into adequately now. Many of the best 
and most useful men in the Church have no doubt debated 
the matter painfully with themselves: “Can I conscien- 
tiously remain in my charge, holding the views I do?” Well, 
we are bound to believe that the clergymen of the Broad 
Church have answered that question satisfactorily to them- 
selves. One does not think otherwise readily or willingly of 
such a man, say, as Charles Kingsley. The doctrine of men- 
tal reservations, however, is no more a canny one to-day than 
in the days of Pascal. After all, there is need that the 
teacher of truth should be absolutely sincere. — It is danger- 
ous for a man when he has to regard himself as “two single 
gentlemen rolled into one.” The story is told of a prince 
at the French court who was also an archbishop, and who 
was in the habit of using profane language. The court 
jester, on such an occasion, rebuked him, suggesting that 
that sort of thing did not become an archbishop. “Sirrah,” 
was the reply, “I swear as a prince, and not as an arch- 
bishop.” ‘ Yes,” rejoined the fool, “but, when the devil 
gets the prince, where will the archbishop be?” 

Broad Churchmen both in the English and Scotch Church 
probably have a certain contempt for the mere letter, for 
mere appliances and machinery for hedging men in and 
making them good. They are buoyed up and justified in 
their own hearts by a certain enthusiasm. 


“ Why labor at the dull mechanic oar, : 
When the fresh breeze is blowing, and the strong current flowing, 
Right onward to the eternal shore!” 


However these things may be, “the old order changeth, 


yielding place to new.” 


R. A. SINCLAIR. — 
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SYNESIUS. 


EpiroriaL Notre.—The following sketch of the “Squire- 
Bishop” of Ptolemais on the coast of Africa near Cyrene—a 
character almost unique in Christian history, pleasantly known to 
the readers of Kingsley’s Hypatia — was prepared by the writer 
while suffering under the mental and physical depression which 
proved to be symptomatic of his late attack of illness. He handed 
it to me a day or two before this attack, with the request to re- 
turn it to him for revision; but, since his disability, he has desired 
that I would undertake the revision in his place. Though it is 
not what he would have left it, I have not ventured upon any 
alteration or omission; but have added, instead, a few extracts 
from the writings of Synesius, which may serve to illustrate 
references made in the essay. 


Synesius, the Greek philosopher, the Christian bishop, is 
one of the most interesting characters as well as an august 
figure in the ecclesiastical history of the fifth century, dis- 
tinguished among his brother prelates by his personal inde- 
pendence and his lofty idealism, shown in the hymnic rhap- 
sodies which have come down to us in his name. 

Theodore Clausen, a German theologian, published in 
1831 a Latin biography of the bishop, to which I am in- 
debted for the following account. 

Synesius was born at Cyrene, capital of Cyrenaica in 
North Africa, inhabited by a Greek colony then under 
Roman dominion. He was the offspring of a distinguished 
lineage, which traced its origin to a royal ancestry of 
Spartan colonists. The exact year of his birth is uncertain, 
but Clausen conjectures that it must have been during the 
reign of the Emperor Valens.* He was early deprived of 
both parents, but probably his father was a man of senatorial 
rank, respected and wealthy; and, we may conjecture from 
the library bequeathed to his son, a man of letters,—“ auc- 


*“ Annum autem natalem ejus... accurate eruere non licet, veri tamen est sim- 
illimum regnante Valente, hujus mundi lucem eum vidisse.’’ —Clausen. 
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toritate et divitiis valentem nec literarum expertem, ut e 
bibliotheca filio hereditate relicta conjicere licet.” He had 
one younger brother by the name of Euoptius, and a sister 
Stratonice, married to Theodorus, an officer of the imperial 
household. 

While a youth, he went with his younger brother to 
Alexandria, attracted by the fame of its schools of learning, 
and became a distinguished pupil of the learned and beauti- 
ful Hypatia, whose cruel murder by a Christian mob, in- 
stigated by a Christian bishop, the hateful Cyril, is graphi- 
cally narrated by Kingsley in his Hypatia. 

Among other accomplishments acquired at Alexandria, 
he had fitted himself for the office of a rhetor, an officer cor- 
responding to that of the modern counsellor, or advocate.* 
In this capacity, having returned to Cyrene while still very 
young, he was elected by his fellow-citizens to head an em- 
bassy to the Emperor Arcadius at Constantinople, which 
had for its object to beg a remission of the taxes levied 
on the Pentapolis (to which Cyrene belonged) on account 
of the impoverished state of the country, and to sue for 
further imperial aid. 

In the year 397 or 398, according to Clausen, he arrived 
in Constantinople, where the incompetent Arcadius had suf- 
fered the government to lapse into the hands of the un- 
scrupulous eunuch Eutropius. Under the rule of this 
usurper, Synesius could have little hope of succeeding in 
the object of his mission. He describes the three years 
which he spent in Constantinople as the most miserable 
years of his life. He finally obtained an audience, and 
pronounced before Arcadius and the assembled court his 
celebrated oration “Concerning the Kingdom,” in which 
he admonishes the emperor that the public weal depended 
upon him, points out to him the difference between a 
ruler and a tyrant, holds up to him the Platonic ideal of 
a ruler who should know first how to command himself be- 


fore he could be fit to command others, censures the depart- 


*In Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities the phrop is said to be 
explained by Suidas as 6 d/juq ovBovdrebwr Kai 6 év Sim ayopebwv. = 
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ure of Eastern court etiquette from the ancient Roman sim- 
plicity, and admonishes him to banish the hated Eutropius.* 

Synesius, not having obtained the object of his mission, 
found his further stay in Constantinople intolerably weari- 
some, and was anxious to depart. A violent earthquake 
about the year 400, which is mentioned by Saint Chrysostom, 
in the general confusion occasioned by it, gives him an op- 
portunity without formal leave-taking to embark for Cyrene. 
The years immediately following were spent partly at Cy- 
rene in literary studies, partly at his country house in the 
southern part of Cyrenaica, where he occupied himself with 
horticulture and the chase. 

He cultivated friendly relations with the rustic natives, 
and gives a humorous account of their innocent mental 
limitations. “That there is an emperor they know, for the 
tax-gatherers annually remind them of the fact; but who 
the emperor is they do not exactly understand. Some 
among us believe that it is still Agamemnon the Atrides, 
because his name has been familiar to them from childhood 
as that of a ruler. The shepherds all know about the sly 
bald-head, Odysseus, and relate with delight how (it might 
be a year ago) he cheated the Cyclops.” 

Synesius, who was married probably in 403,f took part in 
the public affairs of the troubled state of the country. At 
one time, he was forced to flee from his country estate and 
take refuge in a fortified castle, where with his own hands 
he did mason’s work, occupied himself with the construc- 
tion of a balista, and encouraged attacks on the enemy. 

When these efforts had ceased to be necessary, he was 
tempted to visit Athens, attracted by the ancient fame of 
the city, but experienced great disappointment in finding 
nothing left of the pristine genius of the people, and cut 
short a visit from which he could derive no profit. 

Clausen has much to say of his social amiability as shown 
towards his fellow-citizens of Cyrene, also the sports with 


*The date of this celebrated oration Clausen assigns to the year 299. ‘ Unde 
concludimus neque 397 neque 398 sed 399 esse verum orationis annum.” 

+ Circa annum 403 mulierem duxisse videtur ex qua tres suscipiebat filios.”— 
Clausen. 
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which he relieved his literary studies. He was especially 
fond of the chase, and exercised his mechanical skill, which 
was very considerable, in the manufacture of weapons to 
be used in the pursuit of wild game, the proper use of which, 
he said, was sometimes suggested to him in dreams.* He 
was learned in the matter of breeds of hunting dogs and 
horses, of which he was careful to supply himself with the 
best. Among his works which are no longer extant we 
are told there was one on Venery. 

These recreations, though interesting as characteristic of 
one side of his nature, were nothing more than recreations, 
and quite aside from the main business of his life, which 
was devoted to literary and philosophical studies. He was 
one of the most learned men of his time. In philosophy a 
neo-Platonist, he speculated and wrote in the spirit of that 
school; and probably most of his celebrated hymns which 
are impregnated with that spirit were written before he 
became a Christian bishop. Want of space compels me to 
omit what Clausen has recorded of that portion of his life, 
and to pass to his election to the episcopate of Ptolemais. 

The nomination of a heathen philosopher (for such Syne- 
sius still was) to that office was something unheard of.f 
This nomination came from the church at Ptolemais, the 
ecclesiastical capital of the Pentapolis, probably in the year 
410. The nomination, it seems, was approved by Theophi- 
lus, patriarch of Alexandria, on whom it devolved to con- 
secrate the new bishop. 

Synesius accepted the office not without considerable 
reluctance. He declares himself ddérpodos rijs éxxAnoias (a 
stranger to the Church). Yet there was an affinity between 
some of his neo-Platonic views and some points of Christian 
doctrine. At any rate, it would seem that there must be 
something akin to Christianity in his way of thinking, to 
have even suggested the appointment to a Christian bishop- 
ric. There were three points of the current Christian doe- 


*“Tn machinis venatoriis fabricandis idoneum se priestabat artificem quibus 
quomodo rite uteretur somnia sibi nonnumquam suggessisse testatur.” 

+“ Decretum Ptolemaidensium quod philosopho non christiano sedem episcopa- 
lem offerebat rarissimi est in antiquitate christiani exempli.” rz 
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trine to which he declares that he could by no means 
assent: 1. That the soul pre-existed before its union with 
the body; 2. The approaching end of the world; 3. The 
general resurrection of the dead. 

The attempt has been made, but without success, to 
prove that Synesius had previously received Christian bap- 
tism from Theophilus, to whom he was indebted for his wife. 
Of course, the administration of Christian baptism must 
have preceded the ceremony of episcopal consecration, and 
probably formed a part of that ceremony. The Council of 
Elvira in 305 had decreed that ecclesiastics of the first three 
grades must live celibate; but Synesius stipulated as a sine 
quad non of his acceptance of the episcopal office that he 
should be allowed to retain his wife. He was willing to 
renounce the pleasures of the chase, to forego the sports 
with which he had his philosophical studies, but would not 
live celibate, would not be divorced from the wife whom he 
had received from the “holy hand” of Theophilus. 

The moral scruples which he pleaded as objections to his 
acceptance of the proposed office, his feeling of unworthi- 
ness, his fear of sinning against the sanctities of the trust, 
his doubt of his ability to satisfy its demands, are creditable 
to his modesty and illustrate his conscientiousness; but they 
could not prevail against the confidence and respect of his 
fellow-citizens and the urgent desire of the people of the 
Pentapolis to have him for their bishop. 

Another difficulty urged by Synesius as an objection to 
his assuming the episcopate is one of greater weight, and 
leads one to wonder that Theophilus should have waived it 
and administered the acts of consecration in spite of it. 
Synesius was. a philosopher, and held views regarding some 
matters of spiritual import which differed from those of the 
Christian creed as literally understood. He was no hypo- 
crite, he would state his case fairly. He claimed the right 
to hold his own philosophic yiews for himself (oixo.), and to 
hold the popular doctrine as a figurative representation of 
the truth. That is, he must be allowed the distinction be- 
tween the esoteric and the exoteric. With this understand- 
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ing, he was willing to assume episcopal office. Many would 
have acted on this principle, and have said nothing about it; 
but Synesius chose to be utterly sincere. 

In the Church of England, a clergyman at his ordination, 
I believe, is required to subscribe his assent to the Thirty- 
nine Articles. I doubt if a member of the so-called “ Broad 
Church” thinks it necessary to confess his esoteric view of 
the “ Articles.” 

The fact is that Synesius, though a Christian in character 
and a man of purest soul, was not really a Christian in his 
creed. He assumed the episcopal charge, and for four years 
conscientiously administered its duties to the best of his 
ability. They were years of trial, perplexity, and suffer- 
ing, which often made him wish that he could throw off 
the burden and flee to the retirement of his private life. 
Barbarian incursions in the Pentapolis, civil discords, the 
death of his children, made his life miserable. The most 
important episcopal act he was called to perform was the 
solemn excommunication of Andromachus, the imperial pre- 
fect of that district, a monster of cruelty, who, as Synesius 
said, made the imperial court a torture-chamber, who denied 
to the innocent victims of his wrath the right of asylum 
afforded by the churches, and swore that, even if they 
were embracing the feet of Christ himself, they should not 
escape him. 

Gibbon, in the twentieth chapter of his history, thus refers 
to the act: ‘“*Under the reign of the younger Theodosius, 
the polite and eloquent Synesius, one of the descendants of 
Hercules” * who * filled the episcopal seat of Ptolemais, ... 
vanquished the monster of Libya, the president Andronicus, 
who abused the authority of a venal office, invented new 
methods of rapine and torture, and aggravated the guilt of 
oppression by that of sacrilege.” 

For four years Synesius bore the burden and distress of 
the episcopal office. As Clausen finds no record of any 
event in his life subsequent to the years 414, it is inferred © 


*In a note, Gibbon says : “The long series of his ancestors as high as Euristhenes, 
the first Doric king of Sparta and the fifth in lineal descent from Hercules, was im- _ 
scribed in the public registers of Cyrene.” (Synes. Epist. LYII.) 
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that he died in that year,—a year before the cruel murder 
of his revered teacher and friend, Hypatia. 

The Hymns of Synesius, consisting largely of rhapsodies 
‘dealing with matters of theosophic import conceived in the 
spirit of neo-Platonism, have been translated into several 
languages, and have added much to his fame with those who 
care little for his episcopal experience. I am familiar only 
with the French translation by Grégoire and Collombet, 
where the Greek original accompanies the French version. 


FrepDERIC H. HEDGE. 


Of the personal correspondence of Synesius, above referred to, 
more than one hundred and fifty letters have been preserved, 
the larger number being addressed to bis brother, and containing 
many allusions to the state of affairs which has been described. 
Seven are addressed to Hypatia (777 ¢iA0cd¢w), whom he calls “his 
mother, his sister, his teacher, and his queen,” and these are natu- 
rally most interesting to the modern reader. Only one of them is 
of any length, containing a discussion of philosophical and liter- 
ary matters. One is a mere note, of three or four lines. From 
the remainder I select the following (Ep. 124), which gives the 
vividest picture of that gloomy time. The playful citation from 
Homer is such as we find pretty often in Synesius: the grand 
old epic was doubtless one of the chief comforts of his despond- 


ency. 
For though they do forget the dead in Hades, 


Yet there our dear Hypatia I'l] remember. 


Here am I, compassed about by the sorrows of my motherland, and 
vainly deploring her fate. Day after day, armed enemies * are in sight ; 
men are slaughtered like cattle, the air is tainted with pestilence from 
the reek of dead bodies, and for myself I have only the seme fate to look 
for. Who can. find any hope, while the horizon is utterly dark, ob- 
secured by the shadows of carrion-fowl,— tied as I am to the soil amid 
these horrors? What must I endure, myself a son of Libya, born right 
here, and in the very sight of the tombs of my forefathers? You alone, 
I think, might persuade me to forget my country, and forsake her — if 
only I could find the time. 


*These were native tribes, like the Berbers or Kabyles of the present day. The 
letter seems to have been written while Synesius was still living in Cyrene, before his 
transfer to Ptolemais. 
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The following, addressed also to Hypatia, is from the last 
letter (it is conjectured) written by Synesius: — 


I dictate this letter from my sick-bed to my mother, sister, teacher, 
hoping it may find you in good health,— you, my friend and helper in 
everything: what name or gift is worthy of you? The memory of my 
lost children little by little is wearing me away. It was fitting that 
Synesius should live, so long as he was spared from the miseries of life; 
but now these have burst in full flood, like a dammed-up stream, and 
the sweetness of life is gone. Would I might cease to live, or to brood 
in memory upon my children’s grave ! 


The ten “hymns” of Synesius are long and fluent, florid with 
a mystical theosophy, but in religious tone fervent and simple, 
flowing easily in the tripping measure of the “ Anacreontics.” 
Their movement is closely followed, and their sense is rendered 
almost strictly word for word, in the versions here given. The 
first, a brief passage from Hymn 2, is as characteristic as any of 
their style of thought : — 


Hail! great Centre of all Being, Show to me the light of Wisdom ; 
Unit of eternal Numbers Shed upon me strength and blessing ; 
(Lords of Life from everlasting), Pour upon me joy abounding! 

Glory to thee, God almighty ! Let my life be calm and peaceful ; 
For with thee alone is glory. From sharp penury deliver, 
Mercifully hearken to me And from soul-destroying riches. 


In the strains of hymn and chorus! 


The other is the closing hymn of the series, and the shortest. It 
is selected because it can be given as a whole, and because it is 
at least equal to any of the others in simplicity and fervor of 
religious expression. It has, indeed, been spoken of as the only 
one quite free from the neo-Platonic mysticism : — 


HYMN TO CHRIST. 


Christ ! O remember — Grant me the vision, 

Son of the Godhead Jesus, thou Saviour, 
Reigning in glory — Of glory eternally 

Me thy poor servant, Thine! Then, beholding, 
Helpless and sinful ! Songs I will chant to thee, 
Thus I implore thee : Healer of spirits, 

Grant thou thy servant Healer of bodies : 

Ransom of sorrows Worshipping also f 
Bred in my bosom, The Father Almighty, 
Native within me The Spirit of Purity. 


In my corruptness ! 
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To these may be added two brief passages from one of the 
longer poems (Hymn 38), which shows more perhaps than any 
other of the peculiar tone of mystical speculation ascribed to 
Synesius : — 


TO THE ETERNAL WORD. 


Thou the Begetter art, 
Thou the begotten ; 
Thou the Enlightener, 
Thou the enlightened ; 
Thou the revealed one, 
Thou art the hidden 

Tn thine own glory. 

One in thyself alone, 
One throughout all 

Shed abroad boundlessly. 
Mystic nativity ! 

Child thou begattest — 
Glorious Wisdom, 
Shaper of all things, 
Fleeting yet permanent, 
One indivisible, 
Life-giving Parent. 

Thee I sing, Unity ! 
Thee I sing, Trinity ! 
One art thou, Three thou art, 
Three art thou, One thou art, 
In thought divisible, 
Aye undivided ! 


THE FATHER EVERLASTING. 


Father of worlds! Thou 
Father of ages, 

God self-existent ! 

Thee it is meet to praise ; 
Thee the bright Angels * 
Thee, Lord, adore. 

Thee the World-rulers — 
Eyes brightly glittering, 
Souls of the Stars — 
Praise thee, the Blessed One, 
Round whom the glorious 
Universe dances. 

All creatures sing to thee, 
Races of happy ones, 
Those in wide space around, 
Or in the world beneath, 
Those in earth’s torrid clime, 
Or past the solar road, 
Orderly destinies 

Follow in wisdom. 

All these, thy servitors, 
Stand by the glorious 

Helm of the Spheres! 


**‘ Intelligences” : 


voepot, 
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A MINISTRY “AT LARGE.” 


In every large city we are confronted with the fact that 
the more intelligent laborer is largely a stranger to all relig- 
ious influence, and even hostile towards the great Christian 
organizations. Religion of any kind fails to reach large 
masses of these people; faith of any sort never enters as 
a motive into their lives. They live and die as pagans 
in the very centres of the Christian world, either wholly in- 
different to religion or pronounced skeptics or atheists. 
And this irreligion is generally accompanied by immorality, 
— the loss of faith, by increase of vice and the loosening of 
all moral and social ties. Doubt of God’s existence means 
chiefly doubt whether sin is always punished and virtue 
rewarded, whether we shall reap as we have sown; doubt 
of justice, virtue, and right, of the moral order of the world. 
The denial of God is therefore a proclamation of moral 
anarchy throughout the universe. No effort is made to 
strengthen even the moral motives, to sow love and truth 
and righteousness among them. ‘The never failing goodness 
of human nature remains, of course, and is in fact the only 
salt that saves the masses from entire moral putrefaction. 

The causes of this atheism, skepticism, and indifference 
among the masses are several. Most radical among them 
and concerning us, perhaps, most is the fact that the conflict 
between modern thought and ancient thought— or dogma 
— which has wrought such religious changes among the in- 
tellectual classes, has reached and been felt among the work- 
ing masses as well. A considerable portion of them read 
and think more than they are usually given credit for. 
Many have read aud thought enough to feel satisfied in 
their own minds that the foundation on which the entire 
system of orthodox Christianity rests, the Bible, is in no 


honest sense the one word or revelation of God. The Bible 


marks, therefore, with them the great rock of offence. All 
faith they have known of hitherto is based on it, derived 
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from it, read out of it. The moment the book itself becomes 
subject to doubt, the foundation is gone from under them, 
and no part of it can remain unless they are able to find 
some new basis of faith. A few strong minds among them 
have been able to do that, have travelled somehow over the 
ground which Unitarianism has covered in a half-century, 
and landed at last in a rational and liberal faith. But they 
have to do this, as a rule, without the slightest help from 
Unitarianism. And, while a few may thus work out their 
own salvation unaided, the great mass naturally fall off into 
skepticism and unbelief. Those poetic and philosophic in- 
terpretations of ancient dogma, which — like liberal Ortho- 
doxy — were intended to pour the wine of modern thought 
into casks fitted to the thought of the Dark Ages, find no 
favor with this class of men. Possibly they lack the need- 
ful poetic temperament. Or they possess, rather, a sturdy 
honesty and a respect for plain truth, which cause them to 
recoil from theological word-twisting and phrase-beating, 
from any attempt to make ancient error pass for everlasting 
truth.. At bottom, it is not irreligion, but respect for truth 
and fact, honesty and sincerity, that forces them into their 
present position of hostility towards religion. 

Now, as the only organized body that holds the truths here 
so sorely needed, Unitarianism is certainly confronted not 
only by a great opportunity, but by a responsibility as well. 
If the lower strata of society are filling with unbelief and 
immorality for-want of the very teaching which we, and we 
alone, have to give, it. surely is something very much like 
sin to stand by with folded arms in rose-colored optimisms, 
denying by our practice that our brother’s fate is any con- 
cern of ours—if he be a poor brother. Our faith ought at 
least to be made so well known that no one unable to rest 
in the older creeds need work out his salvation entirely un- 
aided, for want of thought and truth which we have in 
charge. ‘“ We will go out of our way to hear the truth,” 
writes a workman lately. “Jt would surprise some of our 
divines to find what interest we workmen take in the truth. 
But cant we do not want.” 
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The ordinary workingman, entering our city churches, 
misses frank, single-hearted rationalism. He is struck first, 
no doubt, with the inconsistencies between creed and prac- 
tice, between preaching and doing. But he misses also, on 
the other hand, power and boldness of faith, the fiery, quick- 
ening, and comforting qualities of religion. Our worship 
is apt to seem to him at once dull and self-contradictory. It 
is as a house divided against itself. There is a certain pale- 
ness and weakness about the outward manifestations of our 
faith, which almost justifies him in saying that of all bodies 
in Christendom Unitarians have the best idea of religion and 
the least of its life. And though the masses want a rational 
religion, yet it is a RELIGION they want, mighty as such, 
effective as such. ‘Of what effect,” they ask, “is this tame 
and gentle faith on the lives of the believers? Does it make 
them better than individuals of the same social class in other 
churches, or outside of all churches? Do they more than 
others fold to their hearts their poorer brother-men?” They 
will surely conclude that a religion which does not make 
men kinder and nobler than they would be without that par- 
ticular religion, which does not unite them more closely in 
the bands of brotherhood, is not in the deepest sense a true 
religion, and hardly worth the trouble of seeking. 

There is, besides, a very practical reason why the working 
classes are not drawn into our modern churches. These are 
too elegant. Workingmen do not fit the richer, the higher 
social atmosphere which rules there. The expensiveness of 
everything, from the preacher to the building, must assure 
them that, though they may be allowed a seat in them on 
Sundays, they could never be at home there. Such teaching 
and such worship are only for the rich and the well-to-do. 
To maintain a good liberal church of the ordinary type, 
among and by workingmen, would evidently necessitate a 
monster congregation. Even among the more well-to-do 
farmers of New England, liberal religion would be left to die 


out in many places, were it not for pecuniary aid from 


wealthier churches. Religion to-day, especially liberal relig- 


ion, is too costly a luxury to be within reach of the common _ 
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people. It is certainly the price —the market price — of 
our faith, rather than any mysteries therein, that hinders its 
spread. We cannot expect that they shall take even the 
Word of God as alms from wealthier brethren, or be satisfied 
with the spiritual crumbs that fall from their richly fur- 
nished tables. They will never be converted by “missions 
to the poor,” supported by wealthy churches and carried on 
by men whose incomes, whose social connections and pecuni- 
ary dependence, place them in a wholly different sphere of 
life from that into which they are sent. 

In Russia and Scandinavia there have been of late years 
certain educational movements, spoken of in Russia as 
“going to the people.” Men of high social standing and 
the brightest prospects, moved by the sad ignorance of the 
masses, have renounced the brighter life opening before 
them, to give themselves on the smallest incomes to the 
education of the people, to sink themselves with their 
knowledge and culture as a leaven into the great mass, that 
it thereby might rise to nobler and fuller life. All that 
seems necessary to make a liberal Christianity the faith, the 
worship, and the life of the masses is but the human love, 
the devotion, the self-sacrifice, the enthusiasm, the “fire, 
and holy spirit,” which will cause a similar movement ‘to 
the people”? among ourselves. Men are apt to judge a 
creed by the lives of its preachers, the divinity of a church 
by the unworldliness of its workers. But those who will 
save the masses must also bear their sorrows and their trials, 
must to some extent at least share their life. A ministry 
for the common people must in some sense be of them, and 
proud to be counted with them. 

Let us be thankful that men do keep aloof from our faith 
so long as it retains its tameness. It but shows that their 
natures crave, after all, more living, more life-moulding, 
more effective religion and warmer-hearted worship. ‘If 
we are to have a religion [is perhaps their silent argument], 
let it be at least a religion with fire and life and force 
in it!” j 

Liberal, however, such a ministry to the common people 
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must be in more ways than one: in its views of what re- 
ligious work and duty include, as well as in theological 
belief. For it would find itself in a field where the needs 
of men are manifold, where poverty and ignorance cry as 
loudly for the good man’s help as unbelief or immorality. 
The more intelligent and comfortable portion of the work- 
ing classes is, after all, comparatively small. And even this 
needs education in the name of culture and religion,— both 
needs it and wants it. The wide-spread thirst for knowl- 
edge among the masses might well be taken advantage of 
as a common ground on which to meet them, a way to reach 
their hearts and win their confidence. To the liberal be- 
liever all good and noble things are of course “ holy,” never 
“common or unclean.” It is impossible to raise mankind in 
morals and religion without including all lines of develop- 
ment. To Christianize, we must civilize. It is impossible 
to bring one side of human nature to perfection, while we 
leave the others undeveloped or ruined. The ministry that 
shall be efficient here must be broadly Christian enough to 
teach as well as preach, as anxious to feed the hungry and 
clothe the naked as to save souls. Moral misery is indeed 
the worst of miseries; the loss of the soul, of the spiritual 
life, is more to be pitied than hunger or thirst, oppression or 
death. Yet these, too, are the main feeders of moral degra- 
dation. Poverty pinches and starves the soul as well as the 
body, injures for eternity as well as for time. For one indi- 
vidual whom poverty may in some way benefit, it destroys a 
thousand, body and soul. Vice is its hand-maiden, and hell 
follows on its tracks. Let us place the emphasis on the 
moral side of life, let us be strong in faith; but let there be 
no faith on earth that makes light of oppression and physi- 
cal want or suffering. Eternity must not be allowed to 
overshadow Time. Time is all we know of Eternity. We 
still must read the will and mind of God in the needs of 
earth. 


The minister of the former creed was drawn to his work ~ 


by vision of the flames of hell, and inspired in it by the 
thought that his efforts might save a few therefrom. The 
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visions by which we of the new faith are called to our work 
are different: they consist of the manifold misery about us, 
the hell that rages here and we know not how far into eter- 
nity, the poverty that tortures little children in ways even 
the demons in Dante’s hell would have considered cruel, the 
ignorance that robs life of its joy, the sin that brutalizes, and 
the unbelief that leaves it all in hopeless gloom. And our 
inspiration must be the thought that power has been given 
us to save many from all these evils. 

One chief cause of suffering among the masses is the 
fact that they are crushed under social wrongs and inequal- 
ities which never will be righted till men of education, 
ability, and Christian spirit carry the rights and the wrongs 
of the people before the tribunal of public opinion and plead 
for them there. But the masses have had unfortunately 
small cause to look to the Church for friends and advocates. 
Rarely have they there found help in danger, help from real 
and pressing evil. Rarely have the churches spoken in the 
name of the people; rarely have they taken up the cause of 
the poor, or, like the prophets of old, raised a voice against 
political and social wrong. ‘ Does your God take no inter- 
est in laws on which the fates of millions largely depend ?” 
the workingman may well ask. ‘ Does he not care whether 
a poor laborer receives his due hire or not? Is it nothing 
to him that they who build the modern palaces themselves 
live in hovels; that one set of men sow, while another reaps ; 
that some labor, and others enjoy the rich fruits thereof? 
Is that the God you would have us love, trust, and worship? 
Why should we, pray? Why should we not rather hate, 
despise, and fight him? No: expect.us not to worship any 
god who does not passionately love justice and equity. 
When you declare him, we will listen.” Until a ministry 
to the common people can go forth in a faith always strong 
and ennobling as well as comforting, welcoming democratic 
as well as scientific thought, it is useless to hope that the 
masses will have a religion. ‘Till then, the gulf between 
them and us must continue to widen; disease and strife will 
threaten more and more the very existence of society. 

9 
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Meanwhile, all that can be done in this vast field is what 
most of us can do only in spare moments. Some small mis- 
sionary organization within the larger body, making up in 
enthusiasm for shortness of money, might some day prove 
practicable. The press might be made use of in a modest 
way. We have yet no Unitarian paper, and but little popu- 
larized literature, that would be likely to appeal to the ordi- 
nary laborer. Some small missionary sheet — liberal, ra- 
tional, and democratic, but through it all intensely religious 
and truly Christian in spirit —ought to be among the modest 
possibilities of the future. We may well ask ourselves: Are 
we, then, to have no share in saving the lost? Have we 
outgrown that part of Christianity ? Shall we have no share 
in wrestling with the real demons, monsters, and antichrists 
of to-day in saving men from real torture and despair? Are 
we never to leave a “heaven of good fortune, haunted by 
these shrieks of far-off misery,” to labor, to give our lives, 
that, instead of rescued classes, the entire mass, the poor, 
miserable, heavy-laden mass, may be elevated,—all? To us 
have in truth and fact been given the keys of this kingdom 
of heaven, that for many to whom we will open it shall 
be opened, and for many to whom we will shut it shall be 
shut. 

H. Tamss Lycue. 


Warwick, Mass. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


THE PARKER MEMORIAL. 


On the 3d of February, 1859, Theodore Parker left Boston for 
the last time: his life’s work there had been suddenly ended, 
about a month before, by the attack which in the following year 
proved fatal. Thirty years from that date, on the 3d of Feb- 
ruary just past, the Parker Memorial Building, meant for the per- 
manent home of the congregation he had gathered, was formally 
conveyed to the Boston Fraternity of Churches, and a final ser- 
vice celebrated the event, as an occasion for gathering up the 
appropriate memories of the fifteen years’ labor in that city, in 
which he had spent his strength. A better destination, or one 
more in accord with his own desire, could not have been ap- 
pointed to the building that still bears his name. He said to me 
once that the very noblest form of the Christian ministry seemed 
to him the ministry to the poor,—not, he instantly added, that 
which provides a separate place of worship, which he abhorred 
as a mockery; but that which provides them a helper, a coun- 
sellor, and a friend, in one who is drawn by a true sympathy to 
minister to their wants. And this aim, we believe, has been well 
held in view among all those who have kept the tradition of 
Joseph Tuckerman, and have followed in his work. 

It would seem as if there were something in the nature of Theo- 
dore Parker’s protest — or in the motive of those who generously 
rallied round him when events led him to make the Music Hall 
the platform from which his voice could have the widest reach 
and influence — unfavorable to that continuous and organic life 
which we call the life of the church as a visible institution. Of 
this he, it is likely, was not at all conscious. On the contrary, he 
had a high respect for the New England ecclesiastical tradition, 
and a warm loyalty to the form in which he accepted it. He 
would give no loose and vague name to the body that formed 
itself about him; but organized it as “the Twenty-eighth Con- 
gregational Society of Boston,”—a lineal successor of John Wil- 
son, who was minister of the First. He liked to speak and think 
of himself under that most modest of ecclesiastical titles. The 
formal part of the received Congregational worship was dear to 
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him,— dearer, probably, than to most. Unconventional as he 
was in the substance and style of prayer or sermon, each had 
value in his eyes from its place in the appointed ritual. He did 
not withdraw from that vocation, like Emerson; but always 
found his most genuine and characteristic work in discharging its 
regular function. To the wider public, it may be, he was known 
only as one speaking on the platform which he shared with many 
another “reformer” as devoted as himself; perhaps, with lower 
appreciation still, as a declaimer, more weighty and energetic 
than the rest, on the political or social questions of the day. But 
in his own mind his business always was, first and foremost, to 
do or say what he did or said as a minister to the spiritual life of 
man,— with absolute trust in an all-perfect sovereign God, with 
absolute faith in eternal life for the meanest creature. Short as 
his creed was, it was very ardently and positively held; and, 
far from the disparagement with which many of like opinion 
think of visible institutions of religion, he no doubt eagerly de- 
sired that his faith might be fairly embodied, and perpetually 
kept, in a congregation such as he loved to address in appeals for 
righteousness, or to lead in the offices of devotion. But somehow 
the integrating element seems to have lacked, for such perpetu- 
ating of his thought; or the controversial time he lived in left its 
note of discord; or the uncompromising individualism he illus- 
trated found a more congenial way in diversities of administra- 
tions, and so let the fire grow cold which he had kindled on that 
particular altar. 

That gospel of the individual conscience which he preached is 
in some regards the noblest and in some the thinnest of gospels. 
It was taken up and continued by the Free Religious Association, 
which in its quarter-century of. existence has rallied to its stand- 
ard some of the very finest intelligence of our time, and has 
taught us some of the most generous lessons we have ever 
learned of the largeness and breadth of a true religion of human- 
ity. Its visible organ of speech, Zhe Jndex (so far as it could 
be called the organ of anything), has contained some of the most 
vigorous, intelligent, and effective discussion, ranging over a vast 
breadth of topic, that has ever been uttered in this country. 
Sometimes too speculative, or too dogmatic, or too abrupt, it was 
always open, with a generosity and candor all its own, to who- 
ever chose to criticise or controvert any of its own positions. 
It thus had enough of the bracing and wholesome breath of con- 
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troversy, while it never lacked the spirit of an eager, hopeful, and 
helpful sympathy with every form of political or social justice. 
It had a heart and hand in the warm work of humanity, and did 
not lose itself in arid metaphysics or the acrid temper of attack. 
In its best days it was unique in the variety, heartiness, and 
breadth of its dealing with topics of human concern; and its 
passing away, two years ago, left a sensible void in the field of 
liberal thought. 

But the movement represented in these several organs was 
rather stimulating, helpful, intellectually suggestive, than organic. 
Religion is a thing not so much of pure thought as of life, which 
is bound fast by organic law,— life, which, 


“Like a dome of many-colored glass, 
Stains the white radiance of eternity.” 


We might even say that there is a certain incongruity in the very 
phrase “free religion”; since freedom is necessarily centrifugal 
and dispersive, while the very name of religion suggests the 
strictest and sacredest of bonds. When Mr. O. B. Frothingham, 
a few years ago, bade farewell to his work in New York, he inti- 
mated that the time of analytic or speculative discussion had 
gone by — at least for him; and the work to be done thenceforth 
must be an organic and constructive work. Such a moment of 
turning from thought to action comes at different dates to differ- 
ent men or classes of men. But that such a time has come to 
what we have known and shared in as the liberal movement in 
religion seems to be shown by that whole group of symptoms we 
have just spoken of. And surely there could not be a fairer or 
more instructive token of it than that what was built as the 
temple of Free Religion should be consecrated anew as the home 
of an organization of Christian Charity. 


THE BOYS’ BRIGADE. 


Some months ago we noticed in more than one English journal 
some account of a very interesting and characteristic organiza- 
tion, half religious, half military, under the name of “The Boys’ 
Brigade”; and a little correspondence since has given us a few 
details which we shall copy below. The point which first arrests 
attention, however, is the peculiar social circumstances and need 
out of which the organization springs. For most of: the social 
movements of our time, looking to the protection of children or 
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the rights of men, have taken little account of the vast multitude 
of boys in the great cities, who are exposed to all the risks of 
idleness, neglect, evil example, and opportunity of vice, that 
beset them on the perilous edge of what is called “the criminal 
age,” — that is, in particular, from eighteen to twenty-five. As 
they approach this period, the moral danger increases; nay, the 
criminal age alarmingly lowers, so that we hear of “old offend- 
ers” at twelve or fourteen. Whatever we may think of the hard- 
ships of the military system upon the Continent, it at all events 
does the service of taking into its charge, at the age of eighteen, 
every young “hoodlum” or “larriper” out of his dangerous 
surroundings, and putting him through a three years’ course of 
discipline; so that the nearly six and a half millions of men, 
reported as making the military strength of Germany, represent 
a vast amount of social order and exemption from crime, to set 
against the enormous tax it levies upon the nation’s industry. 
This course cannot be taken in a country like England, industrial 
in its temper and jealous of its personal liberties; and the work- 
ing-people’s unions, afraid of cheapening skilled labor by num- 
bers, combine against the apprenticing of boys to trades, which 
might save multitudes of them to a useful life. Hence the grav- 
ity of the situation that had to be met in great capitals of indus- 
try, like London, Liverpool, and Glasgow. 

We learn that the Boys’ Brigade was first formed by three 


teachers and twenty-eight boys belonging to a Sunday-school in 


Glasgow, Oct. 4, 1883; and that in less than five years it had 
“grown into a regularly constituted organization, with a Head- 
quarters’ Office, a paid staff, and a present strength, throughout 
England and Scotland, of 230 companies, 800 officers, and 11,- 
000 boys.” The motive first felt was “to improve the discipline 
of the Sunday-school, to hold and interest the older boys, and to 
reach and influence them not only on Sunday, but all through 
the week.” This motive has been strictly adhered to, so that 
each company (of which about one-third are in Glasgow) repre- 
sents some one Church or School, with which it stands closely 
connected; and every meeting for instruction or drill is attended 
with its appropriate religious exercise. Of the members, we 
find that 8,913 belong to various Christian organizations; that 
there are Bible classes in 98 companies; and that the badges 
and mottoes of the Brigade are a constant re-enforcement of the 
command to be “a good solider of Jesus Christ.” There are, _ 


3 
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too, “Church parades, when all the boys of the company muster 
at the school and march to church in uniform.” And, on the 
practical side, besides military exercises and “cricket, foot-ball, 
swimming, and athletic clubs,” with reading-rooms and games, 
and bands of instrumental music, there are “ambulance instruc- 
tion” and “stretcher drill,” with instruction how to render “ first 
aid to the injured,” — which has already, in some cases, proved 
of efficient service in case of city accidents. “It seemed to us,” 
say the founders, “that, by associating Christianity with all that 
was most noble and manly in a boy’s sight, we should be going 
a long way to disabuse his mind of the idea that there is any- 
thing effeminate or weak” in the religious life. It was also 
their aim to create a “sentiment which would make the boys 
proud of their company, jealous of its honor, ashamed of doing 
anything that would disgrace it, and prepared to make any sacri- 
fice rather than be dismissed from it. How heartily the boys 
took up the work, and how earnestly they entered into it, may 
best be shown by the fact that there are boys in some of our 
companies to-day, who have been members for three years, and 
during that time have never been one minute late for drill, nor 
ever once missed the Company Bible Class on Sunday morning.” 
It may be added that the age of membership extends from twelve 
to seventeen, and that the members receive their discharge with 
keen reluctance and regret. 

All this is very interesting, and it sets us thinking whether 
anything of the sort may be possible among us. Some of the 
evils that have been felt here, as they have been in England, are 
already met by Industrial Schools, which are beginning to be 
recognized as an essential and important part of our common 
school education. Certainly, a good share of a boy’s training 
may be better had in tools than books. But something lacks, 
both of heartiness of occupation and still more of training in 
habits of discipline and obedience to the word of command, 
which make so large a part of a manly character. Nothing, it is 
likely, has ever been found, for this end, to take the place of the 
method of military drill,—in some respects the most astonishing 
legacy of past times to ours,— which combines the possibilities 
of the most absolute submission with the most ardent enthusiasm, 
and can train men by the hundred thousand, average men, with 
nothing heroic in them, to undergo all manner of hard camp 
discipline, and to face their chances in fierce battle of wounds 
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and death. That this enormous latent moral force should be 
turned to the rescue from idleness and vice, and the training for 
a nobler manhood, were surely an experiment worth our trying. 
“T would only add,” writes the friend to whom we are indebted 
for the above details, “that, speaking from my personal experi- 
ence, this work is a most interesting and valuable one, and 
amply repays one for the labor expended upon it; and if you 
see your way to start something of the kind in your quarter of 
the world, I will be the first to wish you God-speed in it.” 


WITNESS TO THE TRUTH. 


It has often been our fortune to listen to discourses professedly 
religious, which have brought vividly to our mind the following 
anecdote. A certain witness before a court of justice, describing 
the incident he was summoned to testify upon, went on to say, 
“T thought” this or that; when he was instantly stopped by the 
counsel: “We don’t want to know what you thought: tell us 
what you know!” He had just been sworn to “tell the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth”; and-this, he was 
given thus sharply to understand, did not include his own opinion 
about the truth. That formula, in its incessant repetition in the 
ears of every witness, is a standing confession that what society 
wants most, and demands first of all, is simple truth of fact. 

“Opinion in good men,” says Milton, “is truth in the making.” 
But for the uses of human life what we generally want is truth 
ready-made. And it occurred to this witness, in thinking over 
the matter afterwards, that it is just the same with truth as to 
the order of the universe, the law of life, the obligation of virtue, 
the destiny of the soul or of the world: once sifted down, what 
we say about these things, on which we spend so much of our 
rhetoric or our sentiment, is a statement of what is true or false 
in fact, as much as the testimony of a witness in an action for 
assault and battery. For any real or permanent use, its value 
depends not on the eloquence or pathos with which he states it, 
but on whether it is true or false; on the pains he has taken to 
test its truth; on bis ability to make the fact of the case clear 
to other minds besides his own. 

In the revolution of religious thought which we have been 
going through in the last half-century, there has been a good 
deal among us of “truth in the making,” as distinct from truth 
ready-made, or, at least, taken for granted. This freedom of - 
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ours has had its inconvenience as well as its advantage,— the 
inconvenience, in particular, of regarding religious truth as truth 
of opinion merely, or of sentiment merely, and not as truth of 
fact; so that one is often tempted to cry out, as the lawyer did 
in court, “We don’t want to know what you think about it: tell 
us what you know.” We may even say that we shall never have 
any organic strength to do the Lord’s work, till we are agreed 
what is the ground of fact we have to stand on. The great and 
powerful churches, Catholic or Calvinist, have never made the 
mistake we have hinted at. Their system of religious authority, 
or religious terror, is built up on the assertion of facts, or what 
are meant to be taken as facts. The great strength of their 
appeal, or their claim to obedience, has always rested on the 
matter-of-fact way in which the assertions of the creed are taken 
for granted. Even where, as with the “liberal orthodox,” the 
creed has been sublimated into a mere semblance or ghost of 
dogma, “without body or bones,” one is often struck with the 
great advantage they have from their inherited habit of taking 
their foundations for granted, and with it a business-like tone in 
their appeal, which too many of us have lost. But what a force 
this is when the creed means something real and substantial! 
A few years ago, a very intelligent observer in the north of 
Ireland was drawn by curiosity to hear a revivalist who was 
driving the neighborhood frantic with religious terror. To his 
surprise, he found nothing at all of sensational appeal or impas- 
sioned declamation; but a quiet, business-like setting forth of the 
Divine judgments, which the speaker assumed that he knew all 
about, exactly in the tone in which a surgeon would explain to his 
patient the necessity of a serious operation which he had got to 
suffer. 

We indicate what we fear is a very common defect of liberal 
sermonizing, and a corresponding weakness in the liberal move- 
ment as such. It lacks grasp of fact. Its merit is that it is 
ideal, poetic, intellectual. Its failure is that it has not enough 
of the pulse of the common life. The first duty of a teacher is 
to speak what he knows, and testify what he has seen, as to 
matters of fact. Most likely he has not any opinions on matters 
of theory that are worth much to anybody else,— apart from the 
main body of wholesome opinion generally admitted,— whatever 
be their value to himself. Yet, such as they are, they have cost 
him pains, and he is very apt to plume himself on the many things 
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he thinks more than the few things he has seen and known. 
“But what shall I do with my Coleridge?” asked a beginner, fresh 
from the theological school, of a wise, eloquent, and famous 
preacher. The answer was to the general effect that theories of 
the universe, or of the Divine life, may well make the atmosphere 
of his religious thinking; but the real business of it is with those 
facts of daily life, the sight of which is common and open to all 
men. In a collection of Sermons, of some years back, we came 
across the following passage, which we copy here to enforce what 
we have already said : — 


One might well doubt and question with himself whether he is able 
to hold and declare the great faith of Eternity amidst the wrecks of 
Time; at least, whether the truth he is able to retain as the outcome of 
all his questionings shall be also a gospel, of power to save his own soul 
alive, and to afford an answer of streugth and comfort to other hearts 
and lives besides his own: to do it, too, in simple honesty and sincerity 
with himself, knowing as he must the endless differences and uncer- 
tainties that hang upon every point of speculative opinion. My business 
here, then, must be to teach not what I think, but some few things I 
know. My opinions, such as they are, are not worth much, I think, to 
anybody but myself; aud my speculations, such as they are, are worth 
still less. I should be ashamed to offer either of them as the message I 
am expected to bring. But the great Book of Life lies open before us 
all. In that book I have been a student for more than fifty years. And 
one must have been a sorry student, who should not have carried away 
some lessons that are no longer matters of opinion with him. Those 
lessons are some of them noble and inspiring; some, very grave and 
stern; some, profound in their application to our pity or sorrow or fear. 
It is not a teacher's business to mince matters. He must take those 
lessons as the Lord of Life reads them out to him. He must declare the 
Law of Life as it is made known to him,—as it is, not as he thinks it 
ought to be. 


WHAT IS IT WORTH? 


During the “blizzard” in New York last March, a man who 
could afford it was glad to pay a dollar for a quart of milk, or 
five dollars to have his dinner sent home from the nearest market, 
or fifty dollars to be taken in a carriage from his place of busi- 
ness. Was the service worth what it cost? Mr. Roscoe Conk- 
ling lost his last chance of a conveyance, and shortly after died 
of the distemper caught from the horrible exposure. But to the 
poor man these prices meant the forbidding of necessary food, 
and to his children death. Yet we cannot demand of every milk- 
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man, market-man, or owner of horses, that he shall be a self-sacri- 
ficing philanthropist at such a season, if even that sacrifice would 
meet the proportions of the misery. The thought of it, even, 
would not cross our mind, unless we were comfortably housed 
ourselves. What shall we say here of the human need on one 
side, or the human duty on the other? 

The commonest measure of the commonest form of need is the 
current rate of interest on money. To a class of theorists any 
demand of interest at all seems an extortion and a crime. But 
no law, secular or religious, has ever been able to prevent a man 
in pressing want of money from offering or accepting any terms, 
however extravagant. A merchant dreading bankruptcy may — 
where the “legal rate” is six per cent. a year — be willing to pay 
two, three, or cave per cent. a month for accommodation. The 
poor market-women of Paris were very grateful to the “kind 
gentleman” who advanced them a dollar in the morning, which 
they repaid at night with five cents interest,— a rate of 1825 per 
cent. a year, simple interest. It was decided a few years ago 
by the legislature of Massachusetts that the usury laws were in- 
effective to prevent extortion, and even made it worse by driving 
it to evasions and stealth; and so these laws were repealed. To 
what effect ? Only to have the same extortion practised by legal- 
ized “bankers,” and before the face of day. Some months ago, 
a Boston newspaper contained the following paragraph :— 


One of the city ministers among the poor tells me of three cases that 
have come lately to his own knowledge. The first is that of a man 
forced by sickness to borrow a small sum ($18), secured on his household 
furniture, for which he was charged interest at 200 per cent., payable 
monthly, making it equivalent to full two hundred and fifty per cent. a 
year; for delay of monthly payment, 25 cents a week was added, or at 
the rate of 433 per cent. In twenty months, 333 per cent. interest had 
been paid, and the furniture was still liable to be seized for principal. 
In another case, a woman borrowed $20 at $2 monthly interest, or only 
120 per cent. year. Ina third, a man (intemperate) paid $3 a month 
on a loan of $20 (180 per cent.), and had succeeded in paying $3 of the 
principal before he died. The security, I believe, was taken for the 
balance. Was this what the legislature meant by “freedom of con- 
tract ” ? 


Certainly, one would think, the State might at least begin by re- 
storing so much of the old usury law as would make it impossible 
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to use the machinery of government to enforce extortions such 
as these! * 

What then is money worth? Whatever (is the common an- 
swer) it will fetch in the open market. But just here it is that 
“the destruction of the poor is their poverty.” Ignorant and 
helpless, they catch at the chance that offers, and do not even 
know the meaning of the terms,— which, indeed, have no real 
sense to them. It is the poorest cottier who will bid the highest 
for a rack-rented farm; for, let worst come to worst, he has noth- 
ing to lose. Or, if they begin to think, they are just as likely, 
under the helpless sense of wrong, to ask themselves the ques- 
tion, which so soon gets to be a dangerous and awful one: What 
is the system of society itself worth, if it can find no remedy for 
such things ? 


SPIRITS IN PRISON. 


The last Report of the Perkins Institution for the Blind 
(Wright & Potter, 1889) contains a most interesting account of 
what Horace Mann once called the real miracle of our time, the 
deliverance of those “spirits in prison” whom any former age 
would have left in dumb silence and in “the bondage of darkness 
forever.” No other image but this, taken in its tenderest and 
most suggestive sense, seems adequate to describe the mighty 
work done in this particular field of charity, which is even more 
valuable, if possible, in its revealing to us all of the hidden capa- 
bilities of an imprisoned spirit than in the joy and life it has 
brought to the solitary captive. Side by side with “Laura 
Bridgman’s semi-centennial” whose familiar wonder is always 
fresh, the narrative.is given of two young children also deaf, 
dumb, and blind, of whom the younger, Helen Keller, is the most 
extraordinary of the three. She is a child of eight (the age at 
which the elder pupil was received in the Institute, fifty years 
ago), and the course of instruction described began less than two 
years ago. To justify the phrases we have used, we copy here 
from the Report: — 


When nineteen months old, this remarkable child was suddenly 
attacked by a severe illness, which destroyed her senses of sight and 
hearing. As both these royal avenues of perception were hopelessly 
closed, the tiny victim was at once isolated from her environment, and 


* The writer is at this moment perplexing himself with a case that came to him 
in the way of the “Associated Charities,’ —how to rescue a poor man from the 
fangs of a usurer to whom he is paying interest at the rate of 120 per cent. 
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sunk in the bosom of thick night and profound stillness. Hers seemed 
to be the secluded lot of an exile in the world, debarred from human 
fellowship, shut out from all that is sweet in intercourse with others, and 
doomed in the very midst of the crowd to the misery of solitary confine- 
ment. But her unfettered spirit, like a caged lark, impatient of its 
captive state, was constantly striving for a vent whereby to get abroad, 
to come in contact with living creatures and inanimate objects. * While 
her mind was thus laboring to escape from the strong tower of its 
imprisonment, my friend and former pupil, Miss Anna M. Sullivan, was 
engaged by the father to aid his little daughter in her strenuous efforts 
to regain freedom. Helen's darkened mind was reached through the 
sense of touch, and was filled with rays of celestial light. The stupen- 
dous feat was accomplished instantaneously, as by the touch of a magic 
wand. The little prisoner was triumphantly rescued, and became at 
once a citizen of the world. 


We attempt no summary of the extraordinary account, cover- 
ing near seventy pages of this Report, which gives the results of 
nineteen months’ training bestowed upon a singularly intelligent, 
affectionate, and gifted child. As is truly said of it, it reads 
“like a romance.” But, still more, it impresses upon us in quite 
a new way a sense of the mystery and miracle which enfold like 
an atmosphere the birth of a human spirit. “Gentlemen, there 
is a soul!” was the comment of a teacher who had gone with his 
class to see this transcendent wonder. How much of the marvel 
of that intelligence, so suddenly unfolded, was written (as a 
Platonist might say) with sympathetic ink on those tablets of the 
brain, waiting only the magic touch that should make them 
brightly legible, we need not care to dispute. Philosophies, 
evolutionary or other, do not help us much. The main thing is 
to see the fact, and to accept it, in its deep mystery, for all it 
is worth, as a hint of those things which eye hath not seen nor 
ear heard of the wonder of the higher life. 


FROM BULGARIA. 


We have received from time to time the numbers of MMission- 
ary News, a little bi-monthly journal printed by pupils of the 
mission school at Samokov, and circulated at the nominal sub- 
scription price of twenty-five cents a year (W. P. Clarke, Hart- 
ford, Conn.) in the interest of the mission. The hints and pict- 
ures it gives of the eager reception of Protestant Christianity 
among a poor but intelligent and pious peasant population, with 
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the efforts to check the popular vices of intemperance and the 
like, are very interesting ; and, no less, the account of the better 
social order, security of life and property, and growing public 
spirit, that have come with the practical independence of that 
little principality. Ten years ago, the “Bulgarian horrors” 
were still almost all we had heard of that country; and, since 
then, the revolutions in politics, and the chronic dread of foreign 
interference. Bulgaria is apt to be spoken of only as the spot 
where a little civil disturbance, or political intrigue, has seemed 
likeliest to precipitate the great catastrophe which makes the 
nightmare of the Continent. It is in pleasant contrast that we 
greet, now and then, this little messenger of peace, and listen to 
its mild idyl of gratitude, service, and hope. 


LITERARY CRITICISM. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


Unquestionably, ours is an age of autobiography. There is an 
extraordinary demand for personal revelation, and the more 
intimate and the more personal the better. We want to know 
not only how a man dressed and walked and talked and ate his 
dinner, but why he dressed and walked as he did, and whether 
he enjoyed eating his dinner. And naturally, unless we are all 
provided with Boswells,— and it is generally conceded that there 
has only been one Boswell,— we must write our own memoirs. 
Hence it happens that some of the most popular writings of the 
day have been the-autobiographies of literary or religious men 
and women, whose lives were quite barren ef what is commonly 
regarded as “incident,” yet who gave us records over which we 
hung spell-bound, if, perchance, we might discover the secret of 
their greatness. 

Take, for instance, all the Carlyle literature with which we 
have been deluged in the past few years. Of incident in the 
lives of Mr. and Mrs. Carlyle there cannot be said to have been 
much. Perhaps the most exciting passages are descriptions of 
the woman’s headaches and the man’s dyspepsia and sleepless- 
ness, with attendant reflections. It was the man and woman in 
whom we were interested, not in what they did. “I don’t care 


what you say, Mr. Emerson,” said a lady to the Concord seer, “so __ 
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much as what makes you say it”; and it is what makes great 
people say and do this or that with which we are chiefly con- 
cerned. Stirring as may have been the act, or as immortal as 
was the word, it is “the ea depths of personality ” which 
we most would sound. 

Or that other thrilling story,— The Life and Letters of George 
Eliot,— thrilling in spite of the fact that the main question of 
her life, her union with Mr. Lewes, so far as any just understand- 
ing of it was concerned, remained as unanswered and unanswera- 
ble as before. Yet how full was it of significance and value! 
How it gave us new insight into the sacred meaning of duty, the 
high sanctions of virtue, and the imperative need in this bad, sad 
world of ours of human helpfulness! While teaching, of course, 
just the same lessons as are to be found in her novels, this 
memoir possessed even deeper significance, because so full of that 
subtile something which we call personality, which is, after all, 
the most helpful and inspiring thing to be found in the whole 
world. 

Even more curious, though naturally the interest has been 
much less widely spread, has been the attention attracted by such 
autobiographical studies as the Journal of Maurice de Guérin 
and the Journal of Amiel. 

Here, we may say, the element of incident was practically 
nothing. In the journal of De Guérin there was only revealed 
the struggle of a too sensitive spirit, touched to all finest issues 
by nature and poetry, left to wander in a world that was far too 
much for its power of endurance. It was hardly even a first-rate 
nature, because wanting in that virile quality, that vigor of intel- 
lect, that soundness of fibre, that marks all greatest minds. 
There was not much of the universal in the author of The Cen- 
taur; and even Mr. Arnold’s exquisite plea hardly succeeded in 
raising him to the plane of the immortals. Yet he holds bis 
niche, and a very special place in the hearts of all lovers of his 
delicate, ethereal genius. 

Amiel, everything considered, stands on far higher and more 
solid ground than the prose poet of Le Val. He has a much 
larger grasp than De Guérin, wider insight, and surer hold of all 
intellectual truth. He is not a mere mystic: he has deep com- 
prehension of the broader relations of the religious life; he is a 
subtle judge of men and manners; and he is simply one of the 
most acute critics of books that our generation has known. The 
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lonely Genevese recluse has his reward to-day in the enthusiasm 
with which many eager minds have answered to his high 
thought. 


ARTHUR HAMILTON. 


It is not at all strange that the Memoir of Arthur Hamilton 
should not have attained a very general popularity. In the first 
place, if it were really a “Memoir,” as it purported to be, who 
was Arthur Hamilton? Nobody had ever heard of him. What 
had he done? Why should there be any record of him? If it 
were not a memoir, what were the special excellences of this 
story? And one might be not at all a stupid person, and yet be 
rather hard-pushed to define its exact and very peculiar value to 
the world of letters. Perhaps I should say that it was this: the 
Memoir set forth —so much like a “really true ” biography that 
it has deceived more than one of the elect, who to this day affirm 
that their hero actually existed in the flesh and under that very 
name — the life of a man who in a time of hurrying action 
deliberately gave himself up to the life of thought, the contem- 
plative life, as if dt too possessed reality, and might have high 
rewards as well as action. The book seems to show that it is 
worth while to live, to be something, even though one may not 
do anything very notable, or say anything that will find its way 
into the newspapers. If forced to answer what this Hamilton 
did, the reply would hardly be very satisfactory. He went to 
college; he refused — much to his practical father’s disgust — to 
adopt a profession; he wrote a little, though we are expressly 
told that his writings were not fair exponents of his mind; he 
travelled, and met with some rather extraordinary adventures 
(these same episodes being the weakest features in the book, and 
those most calculated to throw doubt upon the genuineness of the 
writer’s personality). Finally, he educated a young ward on 
some rather novel, but certainly most interesting, principles; and 
by and by he died, somehow leaving behind him a heart-breaking 
feeling that the world was much poorer for his going hence, in 
spite of the fact that he could not be said to have accomplished 
very much. Incidentally, to be sure, he was unselfish and most 
high-minded, and, as I have said, chose rather to live deeply into 
the heart of things than to join the crowd of restless phantoms 
whom the modern poet of doubt has pictured : — 
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“ Most men eddy about, 
Here and there, eat and drink, 
Chatter and love and hate, 
Gather and squander, are raised 
Aloft, are hurled in the dust. 
Striving blindly, achieving 
Nothing, and then they die, 
Perish! And no one asks 
Who or what they have been, 
More than he asks what waves 
In the moonlit solitudes wild 
Of the midmost ocean have swelled, 
Foamed for a moment, and gone!” 


Arthur Hamilton is the representative of his age; at least, he 
fairly represents one side of our age,—the analytical, brooding 
man, who, like Hamlet, cannot heartily throw himself into action, 
because he cannot quite make up his mind what action is fully 
worthy of him. Not, of course, a powerful nature,— unless 
greatness has more to do with quality than we are wont to sup- 
pose,— but a very high, pure character that somehow affects one 
like certain strains of music,—say,a bit of Chopin’s nocturnes, 
though not, perhaps, lifting and sustaining like a movement from 
one of Beethoven’s great sonatas. But there are certainly few 
books which so move the deeper places of one’s spirit with 
thought of all the incompleteness, the silent endurances, the hard- 
fought battles in the field of thought, the quiet renunciations and 
silent martyrdoms of the world, as does this remarkable Memoir 
of one who, a little removed from life’s stir and contention, dwelt 
“with perfect sweetness” on heights not so remote as to be 
unvisited by the good Spirit of the universe. 


MARK RUTHERFORD, 


Mark Rutherford is the story, supposed to be told by himself, 
of a man who expressly wishes us to understand that he is in 
every way a commonplace, ordinary individual, one of a crowd, 
like thousands of others. The literary blemish of this remark- 
able book is that, after all has been said, the man is not common- 
place: his thoughts and his judgments are often very acute, and 
even quite subtle. Accordingly, we keep losing our heads a little 
over this “ Autobiography,” because we cannot feel that it is the 
man himself who is telling the story. But when we get over this 
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difficulty,— surely not an insurmountable one,— we are brought 
face to face with a spiritual revelation of quite startling power. 
I have always thought that the lives of very plain and unpretend- 
ing people, if they could be set forth with anything like literary 
art, would possess a certain value and pathos that would not 
belong to the portrayal of many more highly cultivated and far 
better trained minds. Human nature itself is the eternally inter- 
esting thing ; and it is not so often that we can get a bright light 
thrown on the humble, every-day workers of the world. Mark 
Rutherford’s autobiography possesses real value in this direction ; 
for though, as I have said, the autobiographical device occasion- 
ally falls through, yet there is enough of the genuine feeling of 
the life of the average workers, of the thousands who are busy 
all day earning their very moderate piece of bread, with little or 
no butter on it, to have distinct importance as the setting forth 
of a kind of life which does not often find adequate expression. 
This autobiography is also the record of a deep religious 
experience,— in some ways, it seems to me, more remarkable and 
perhaps rather truer to real life than that pictured for us with 
much greater intellectual power and far more learning and lit- 
erary charm in that novel about which we have all been reading 
and writing and talking, Robert Elsmere. Mark Rutherford’s 
progress is, certainly, through much less attractive fields. There 
is nothing here of the large vision of life, the lettered ease of 
rare old libraries, the ewsthetic charm of an historic church, or 
even of the mighty wrestling with those subtle foes whose 
strongholds are in critical scholarship and wide learning. Mark 
is the son of a dissenting shopkeeper. He goes to a dissenting 
chapel, where he’hears the ordinary type of Calvinistic preach- 
ing,— in the morning “an experience sermon” for the comfort 
of the elect, and an evening discourse for their less fortunate 
brethren. In due course of time, he passes through what is taken 
for his “conversion,” and goes to a theological school, where is 
not to be found a single trace of real life in all the constantly 
presented schemes and doctrines and “plans of salvation”: 
“lectures on the proof of the existence of God and on the argu- 
ment from design,” which, when his “mind was once awakened, 
were as irrelevant as the chattering of sparrows.” He receives a _ 
sharp rebuke from the respectable but “ dry-as-dust” president of 
the seminary for daring, in one of his Divinity School sermons, 
to seek to illustrate the principle of the atonement by reference - 
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to the general law of sacrifice, by which all good men suffer for 
the guilty, and we owe our salvation in some very real sense to 
the best men,— those of clearest spiritual insight, who have laid 
down their lives that ours might be richer and fuller. Naturally, 
this is not the theology that is wanted in that sort of mechanical 
institution; and Mark goes out under the suspicion of heresy to 
his first parish,—a poor little village, where the tone of thought 
is most narrow and provincial. The poor fellow throws his whole 
soul into his preaching,—not the evidence, assuredly, of that 
commonplaceness to which the author of the autobiography lays 
claim,— and nothing could be finer, or unfortunately truer to the 
narrow nature of the people described, than the way in which 
that preaching falls for the most part on closed ears. Only a few 
heretics hear this new teaching gladly, and Mark soon enough 
finds that the gospel he is trying to present is not the one for 
which these shut-up souls are prepared. He tries a few months 
of preaching in a Unitarian chapel; but, alas! the life there is as 
thin and arid as with the Calvinistic dissenter. The fire does not 
burn in his own or in the souls of his listeners. Then comes the 
record of many pitiful experiences,— as an usher in a school, as a 
bookseller’s clerk, a newspaper reporter and hack-writer, and, 
finally, as a copying clerk,—a treadmill life, the lot of a galley- 
slave without the chains. 

This is the end. So far as the outward life goes, it is a dreary 
failure, nothing but a dismal round of leaden days. And yet the 
last part of the autobiography is entitled “Mark Rutherford’s 
Deliverance.” In what does that “deliverance ” consist? Mani- 
festly,in an inward escape, a deliverance of soul, which is, after 
all and always, “the great deliverance.” This poor man finds his 
spiritual salvation in hard and painful ways. His material life is 
poor and barren, seemingly a hopeless drudgery; but there are 
some avenues by which he can reach the light. In the first place, 
he marries a good though by no means brilliant woman, and 
finds in her companionship a certain measure of peace and rest. 
Then he learns what is perhaps hardest of all the virtues to be 
acquired, at least for sensitive and quickly stirred natures,— 
patience, a simple acceptance of the inevitable, which for him 
must mean a hateful round of monotonous tasks, resignation to 
the will of God, if it indeed be his will, and, perhaps more than 
all else, an acquiescence in the fact that he is not endowed with 
great powers, that he cannot successfully deal with the larger 
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problems of life, that there is nothing at all remarkable about 
him, and that few, if any, will be influenced by his speech or 
action. 

Perhaps there are few things harder than this: to sit by in the 
great play of life, conscious of a certain power, yet not able, by 
reason of circumstances or because one has not quite power 
enough, to give it expression; to feel stirring within one high 
thoughts which burn, but which you may not or perhaps cannot 
breathe ; to see others honored in doing honorable work that you 
yourself have almost skill enough to perform, and yet through 
some incompleteness, or want of facility of expression, or limita- 
tion for which you are hardly responsible, be forced to remain all 
one’s life in the realm of mediocrities. Is it Mark’s “ deliver- 
ance” that he comes to accept with “a wise passiveness” this 
limitation of his nature? It would seem by the author’s preface 
to be implied that such is “the better part.” For he says: — 


To ninety-nine young men out of one hundred, the wholesome, healthy 
doctrine is: Don’t bother yourselves with what is beyond you; try to 
lead a sweet, clean, wholesome life; keep yourselves in health above 
everything ; stick to your work, and, when your day is done, amuse and 
refresh yourselves. Great men do the world much good, but not without 
some harm; and we have no business to be troubling ourselves with 
their dreams, if we have duties which lie nearer home, amongst persons 
to whom these dreams are incomprehensible. Many a man goes into his 
study, shuts himself up with his poetry or psychology, comes out half 
understanding what he has read, is miserable because he cannot find any- 
body with whom he can talk about it, and misses altogether the far more 
geuuine joy he could have obtained from a game with his children, or 
listening to what his wife had to tell him about her neighbors. 


This is doubtless the philosophy of a certain kind of content. 
Perhaps it is better that we should accept ourselyes and our 
nature for what they are (if we cannot make them any better), 
and not fly too high in our attempt to grasp the forever (by us) 
unattainable, or seek to guess the secret of the (by us) forever — 
unknowable. Still we all, even the poorest of us, share the poet’s 
“desire of the moth for the star”; and a noble discontent has 
commonly been held preferable to an ignoble satisfaction. And, 
though it is clearly intended that we should not spend our lives 
in agonizing over insoluble problems, yet there are times when — 
such problems grimly set themselves before us and demand some 
sort of an answer. Commonplace though we may be, we cannot _ 
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then, if we would, put them by. Doubtless, too, it is better for 
most of us, tethered fast in the valleys of life, that we should 
aim for the humble happiness that comes to us in the ordinary, 
every-day paths of existence, nor strive to grasp the stars. Yet 
forever is it true that “there is in man a higher than happiness ; 
he can do without happiness, and instead thereof find blessed- 
ness.” And though the utilitarian will say with a sneer that he 
does not know what this fine thing “blessedness” is, distinct 
from happiness, he who feels within himself the least stirring of 
the breath of the higher, the ideal life, will not long be content 
with any lower form of good. 


“ What comes next? Is it God?” 


I know of no book of fiction that so clearly sets forth the long, 
hard wear not of pain,—active pain were sometimes easier to 
endure,— but of unlovely and monotonous grinding toil, its 
benumbing effect upon all the higher faculties, and its sad ten- 
dency (sentimentalists to the contrary) towards degrading all but 
the very highest and soundest natures, as does this autobiography. 
Yet there is no overcoloring, no attempt to make the picture 
darker than it really is. There is no scrap of rhetoric thrown 
away on it. It is simply the picture of a dry, arid life, made 
unnecessarily bitter by the petty tyranny of so-called “ superiors,” 
with the degrading effect of that unlovely toil on the subordi- 
nates, whose lives have become treadmills, and who too often sink 
to the level of the brutes themselves. 

It must be confessed that there is not much of hope here; that 
is, if the conditions are always to remain what they are at pres- 
ent. So long as human life is held so cheap, and human tyranny 
and greed are held legitimate outcomes of our modern civiliza- 
tion, the “deliverance” of any of its captives caught in these 
toils can only be through self-annihilation, passive endurance,— 
the endurance of the ox beneath the Jash,— with the vague hope 
that things may somehow be rather better for their children than 
for themselves. But, if Christianity be true, then surely things 
are not always to remain as they are. If that old law which we 
eall the Golden Rule is anything more than a dead letter, some 
day, and before the millennium, the relation of employer and 
employed, ‘of capital and labor, of master and servant, must be 
slightly changed. Down into the great bustling world of trade 
the new law of the Mount must go, and make itself felt. Even 
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the most commonplace and ordinary of us must somehow be up- 
lifted, until we reach that which the Scripture assures us is our 
natural heritage,— the fulness of the stature of the perfect man. 
And, if our Christianity be aught else than a “civilized heathen- 
ism,” much must be accomplished on lines indicated, though not 
fully followed out, by this revelation of spiritual struggle and 
conquest in the lives of very humble people. 

One other great problem is also touched upon in this striking 
story, essentially the same problem as that raised in Robert 
Elsmere ; namely, the question of helping “the masses” through 
the presentation of some form of Christianity adapted to their 
needs. It has seeme d to me that perhaps the weakest feature of 
Robert Hismere is that the preaching of the enthusiast in East 
London is described as having had such instantaneous and re- 
markable effects. We are told that Robert quite from the first 
was able to reach large numbers of people through the presenta- 
tion of what, after all is said, is not essentially different from 
modern Unitarian Christianity. Some of us have felt a little 
skepticism on this point. We have not been ignorant of the 
course of similar movements, where a very undogmatic Chris- 
tianity has been offered to “the masses,” to working people, to 
the great unchurched. We, too, have inaugurated meetings in 
halls, in “upper rooms,” in tents and groves, and almost in the 
Scriptural “caves of the earth.” These movements have been 
led by men of talent, of power, of genius. We have tried 
learning, and we have tried simplicity; we have tried the wisdom 
and “the foolishness of preaching.” The ‘‘ masses,” those whom 
we had specially sought to reach, would not “come in”; or, if 
they came in, they would not remain. Apparently, they did not 
wish to be “done good to” in that way. They did not want the 
simplicity of “the truth as it was in Jesus”: they preferred its 
complexity, its involution in dogmas, in more elaborate form and 
ceremonial, What, then, could be done for those who wished 
that nothing should be done to help them? 

Mark Rutherford and his friend try an experiment among the 
poorest and most degraded classes in London, not dissimilar from 
that attempted by Robert Elsmere, though the work of the latter 
is among a more respectable element, and is, of course, conducted 
with far greater wealth of personality. They labor, however, 
with such power as they possess most persistently, and are un- 
daunted by even the most discouraging obstacles. What is the — 
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result? Something, to be sure, is accomplished, but something 
very small,— two or three or half a dozen men are lured from 
evil or saved to a decent manhood. This, of course, is well 
worth the doing; but it seems a very small reward for all the 
effort expended. Doubtless no good work is lost in this great, 
wide world of ours; doubtless, too,— and for this we have excel- 
lent authority,— there is much rejoicing over the salvation of one 
sinner. But, while “things are what they are,” there is, unfortu- 
nately, small chance, though forever “ Truth has the right of way,” 
that she will make her way very rapidly in quarters where, by 
reason of the given conditions, a long time and much patience are 
needed ere the desired results will be obtained. 

Any one who has seen how very long it takes to make ideas, 
even the simplest, gain foothold in the minds of people unaccus- 
tomed to thought upon serious questions, will question very much 
the possibility of rapidly planting liberal religious ideas,— ideas 
which in themselves involve a certain amount of culture, of study 
and reading, in neighborhoods where thoughts upon religious 
questions must necessarily be crude and partial. We must be 
prepared for long delays, for many hindrances, for much and 
painful misunderstanding. Victory cannot perch upon our ban- 
ners after one short and decisive contest. It might be pleasant 
to flatter ourselves that East London, or Five Points in New 
York, was all eager and ready for the presentation of Liberal 
Christianity. But we can look for no such signal successes. The 
truth is sometimes hard to bear, but it must earlier or later be 
faced ; and the sooner we brace ourselves to endure it, the sooner 
we shall gain from it some blessing. 

Joun A, BEttows. 
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RECENT BOOKS. 


REVILLE'S “‘ ORIGIN OF CHRISTIANITY.” 


It is a pleasure to receive a new work from the hand of Dr. Albert 
Réville. He is a very unusual combination of German thoroughness, 
French lucidity, and English sense. Whatever the subject he treats, his 
readers may be sure that they are in the hands of a student who is not 
careless of details, while not enslaved by them; of a writer who, if not 
so brilliant as M. Renan, has his own full share of his country’s gift of 
style; and of a thinker whose constant sobriety contrasts most agreeably 
with the occasional fancifulness of the author of the Histoire des Origines 
du Christianisme. Since his appointment to the chair of the history of 
religions in the College de France, Dr. Réville has published his courses 
of lectures there delivered, after careful revision. The admirable Prole- 
gomena has been translated in the Translation Fund Library. The first 
year’s lectures treated the religions of uncivilized peoples; the second, 
the religions of Mexico, Central America, and Peru; the third, just 
issued, La Religion Chinoise (Paris, Fischbacher; Boston, Carl Schoen- 
hof). Dr. Réville justifies himself for speaking of the Chinese religion 
in the singular number by emphasizing that individual stamp which the 
race has impressed on the various faiths it has adopted from abroad, 
none of which remains closely true to its original form. There are only 
two civilizations in the world at present, he says,— the European and 
the Chinese,— and it is a matter of the highest moment that they should 
understand instead of despising each other. 

Dr. Réville’s candid presentation of the strength and the weakness of 
the Chinese civilization is well summed up in these two sentences from 
the beginning and the ending of his work: “The Chinese ideal is a 
memory: ours.is a hope.... China has excelled in the mediocre.” Nat- 
urally, the final’judgment on the ensemble of Chinese religion is that, 
“despite what it offers of the ingenious, often of the picturesque, often, 
also, of the well-intentioned, it has not risen above mediocrity.” The 
Chinese, he declares, are a religious people, after their manner; but the 
creed of the Chinaman is likely to be either very rationalistic or very 
superstitious. ‘The religion of China is like its civilization. It has 
stopped short. China, indeed, has been more precocious, more ingenious, 
in temporal than in spiritual things. Profoundly utilitarian, distrustful 
of all that is not immediately advantageous, including all high movye- 
ments of the spirit, it has lacked inventive genius in the domain of the 
invisible. Confucius, from the religious point of view, exercised only a 
negative influence. Laou-Tsze, who may well be thought to have had, 
not the character, but the stuff of a great reformer and a prophet, re- 
mained isolated, as much because of his sullen misanthropy as because 
his thought, uncomprehended, became a caricature.” “The Chinaman, 
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in the presence of any religion, asks much less if it is true than if it is 
useful for any purpose and for what purpose. If one can prove to him 
that it is good in developing morality, that it gives sanctions to the 
duties of the collective and the private life, he will not refuse his esteem. 
The difficulty in converting him will be in proving that his ancient sages 
have not already taught the same noble truths before. He is, in advance, 
persuaded that they have done so.” A certain fatalism, again, has made 
even of the Confucian “a formalist, attaching much more importance to 
the minute observation of prescribed forms than to the reality of the 
sentiments or the beliefs which they are supposed to express.” ‘If the 
Chinese, of the diverse schools, have had the merit of comprehending 
early and recognizing always the bond which should unite religion and 
morality, religion has never been with them what it should be to bring 
about an intimate and complete fusion of the two.” These sentences, 
not unworthy the attention of the devotees of ethics everywhere, Dr. 
Réyille has justified by a careful examination of the religion of China 
from its earliest days and in its various forms. His work, scholarly and 
readable throughout, no student of Chinese religion can hereafter neglect. 


RENAN’S “ HISTORY OF ISRAEL.” 


From “the prose of Asia” to the sublime ardor of the Hebrew 
prophet is a long step, which we make in turning from Dr. Réville to 
M. Renan’s second volume on the History of Israel (Paris, Calmann 
Lévy; Boston, C. Schoenhof). ‘Prophecy here dominates the stage, as 
it should; and, far as M. Renan himself is from being a prophet or the 
son of a prophet, he has a strong literary and artistic appreciation of 
the prophet’s exalted place in human history. “The early prophetism 
is the most decisive event in Israel's career. It is the beginning of the 
chain which nine hundred years later will find its last link in Jesus... . 
A religious ferment of the highest power, the prophetism of the north 
not only created Elijah: it created Moses, it created the sacred history, 
it created the first rudiments of the Thora. It was, therefore, the point 
of departure of Judaism and of Christianity.” M. Renan has shown 
very clearly, in that admirable French of which he is so consummate a 
master, how prophecy developed from its rude beginnings under the early 
“seer” and the violent agitator like Elijah into the soul-piercing discourse 
of Isaiah,— “almost the only example of a great religious genius who 
has been at the same time a great writer.” The story of the prophetic 
development has, indeed, been often told before, and well told; but it 
takes on a new interest in the hands of an author who can illuminate 
his subject alike from ancient Arabia and this modern world. One of 


the most attractive features of M.’ Renan’s volumes on the History of 


Israel is his frequent reference, by way of contrast or. comparison, to 
the customs and the literature of the sons of the desert, who have 
remained very much what Israel was. On the other hand, “ Prophecy 
has real analogies with modern journalism, which is also an individual 
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power (on the whole, beneficent) by the side of government, the aris- 
tocracy, the priesthood. Hebrew prophecy was a journalism expressing 
itself in the name of God. By turns, it saved and destroyed dynasties. 
The prophets are at once model patriots and the worst enemies of their 
country. They prevent the establishment of civil order, of foreign 
alliances, of an army. They direct against the government an opposi- 
tion which no State could resist. And yet prophecy created the historic 
importance of Israel. It was harmful in the political life of the little 
people that intrusted to it its destiny, but it founded the religion of 
humanity.” Thus Amos was the originator “of intransigeant journal- 
ism,” but his fiery words denouncing ritualism and exalting righteous- 
ness are imperishable. 

M. Renan’s second volume strikes us as in many respects more valu- 
able than his first. It is true, he occasionally recurs to the imagination 
of a pure, primitive theism, which he elaborated in the previous volume. 
But his references are not at all essential, and could be omitted without 
injury to his exposition. He begins with the government of David, 
seated on his throne, and closes with the taking of Samaria. Between 
these two periods, he traces with a fine hand the chief lines of Israel's 
development. The chief political event, the severance of the two king- 
doms, of the north and the south, was inevitable, prepared, as it was, 
in ancient divergences of blood and custom. Religiously, the great 
matter is the evolution of the prophet. That keen secular eye which 
M. Renan casts upon so-called religious history frequently makes the 
history of Israel more natural and so more true. Of Ahab, for in- 
stance, his judgment is favorable. The savage cruelty of the prophets 
of Omri’s time he has a right to rebuke in the name of humanity. 
M. Renan’s characteristic touch is felt in his comparison of the early 
worshipper of Jahveh to the devotee of Saint Francis and his judgment 
on Jahvism as “a virile religion.” We should be far from denying, how- 
ever, the measure of truth in both these passages. 

The most original and important portion of this volume is certainly 
the chapters in which, accepting the results of the later criticism, M. 
Renan sets forth, in a constructive manner, the literary history of Israel. 
First to be treated are the patriarchal idyls and the heroic narratives, 
which were reduced to writing as Israel began to decay. ‘Then, after 
Jehu had established Jahvism, the conception of a sacred history was 
formed. The Jehovistic redaction, the Book of the Covenant, the 
Elohistic redaction, and the Decalogue followed upon each other; and 
Hebrew history took shape, to be revised and completed under Ezra. 
The Hexateuch grew as the Gospels grew, as the Talmud grew. M. 
Renan’s distinction of the sources may not always be the most probable, 
but his narrative of the literary “origins” of Israel is such as only a. 
critic of the first order could write. His picture of the Jehovist, tragic- 
minded, even pessimistic, is perhaps somewhat overdrawn; but it is 
true to the subject in its main features. Here, indeed, in the field of 
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constructive literary criticism, M. Renan is easily the superior of the 
more careful but less talented critics of Germany and Holland, who are 
destitute of his happy genius. His history, for such reasons, improves 
as it advances ; and we heartily hope that he will live to complete it. 


THE UNIVERSALIST DOGMA, 


Our recent notice of Rev. Dr. Hanson’s The Leaven at Work has 
excited one Universalist editor, at least, to recollections of the judgment 
passed upon Universalism by the Christian Register over fifty years ago. 
We fail to see why any apologies need now be made for that often 
quoted verdict upon old-style Universalism as an immoral doctrine. 
Certainly, the doctrine and the resultant practices, which the Register 
denounced, have been emphatically repudiated by the later Universalists 
themselves. We have expressed ourselves recently to the effect that 
old-fashioned Unitarianism was, indeed, as Mrs. Humphry Ward as- 
serts, one of the most illogical doctrines ever professed among men. 
It was, on the other hand, a very sincerely moral faith, and had a right 
to be shocked at the logical results on conduct of the immediate restora- 
tion dogma, than which few doctrines more pernicious to morality could 
well be imagined. Our Universalist brethren have very wisely aban- 
doned it, and their practice deserves no reproach. But we quarrel with 
their exegesis as false and unscientific, as we likewise quarrel with 
Arianism as a lifeless and irrational faith. The editor of the National 
Baptist considers our remarks on Rey. Dr. Hanson’s volume as “ straight- 
forward, candid, clear. Eternal punishment for the finally impenitent 
is a clear doctrine of the New Testament, and no plain, honest reader 
of the book could get aught else from it; but we do not seek to evade 
its force and sequence in any such way as Theodore Parker and the 
Unitarian. Their testimony, however, is valuable and of the highest 
authority, as far as it goes.” As in the case of the Andover theology 
and the Andoyer casuistry, so we assert in this instance of Universalist 
exegesis that it is man’s first duty to be honest. Doctrines may adjust 
themselves to ethics; but rightness, whether in conduct or in exegesis, 
must never be perverted to save dogma. Our Universalist brethren 
should recognize in this rationalistic age the pressing necessity of a 
change of base. If they do not, their office as teachers of “the larger 
hope” will be taken from them, and given to men who found that hope 
on humanity and the spirit of Christianity, not upon the perverted letter 
of the New Testament. 

SMITH’S “ ISAIAH.” 


Canon Cheyne’s elaborate Commentary on Isaiah is well and favorably 
known among liberal scholars. A more popular work, which the London 
Inquirer praises as scholarly and free, is a volume by G. ‘A. Smith, M.A., 
on the first part of Isaiah, chapters i-xxxix. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
It is a section of the Expositor’s Bible, and is in the form of continuous 
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lectures. On only a few points does Mr. Smith differ with Canon 
Cheyne, but he is free from traditionalism: he presents the prophet’s 
times with much graphic ability, and his applications of the prophet’s 
thought to modern days are often excellent. He comments thus, for 
instance, on the proverb: “ For the bed is shorter than that a man can 
stretch himself upon it, and the covering narrower than that he can 
wrap himself in it ” (xxviii. 20) :— 

“‘ Not once or twice has it happened that an old and hallowed constitu- 
tion has become, in the providence of God, unfit for the larger life of 
a people or of a church, and yet is clung to by parties in that church or 
people from motives of theological pedantry or ecclesiastical cowardice, 
Sooner or later, a crisis is sure to arrive, in which the defective creed 
has to match itself against some interest of justice; and then endless 
compromises have to be entertained that discover themselves perilously 
like bargains with hell. If we of this generation have to make a public 
application of the twenty-eighth chapter of Isaiah, it lies in this direc- 
tion. There are few things to which this famous proverb of the short 
bed can be applied more aptly than to the attempt to fasten down the 
religious life and thought of the present age too rigorously upon a creed 
of the fashion of two or three hundred years ago.”’ (p. 163.) 


: “ SORIPTURES, HEBREW AND CHRISTIAN.” 


When the first volume of Scriptures, Hebrew and Christian, arranged 
and edited as an Introduction to the Study of the Bible, by Edward T. 
Bartlett and John P. Peters, appeared, we gave a general account of its 
plan and style, with an indication of the excellent judgment and taste 
shown in its preparation, and the admirable service it offers to an in- 
telligent reading of the Bible. It is all the better, in our judgment, 
that it is not encumbered with any literary theory of date or author- 
ship, while its material is arranged with such freedom as to fall easily 
into the scheme adopted by the latest criticism. In literary style, it 
keeps with excellent discretion enough of the grave and antique diction 
of the familiar version, while trimming skilfully away the roughnesses 
and errors. Portions of the Psalms and other poetic passages are ren- 
dered in a way that makes them unexceptionable models of smooth, 
elevated, and melodious prose. The quite needless harshness of the 
term “slave,” applied to Abraham’s trusty messenger and manager of 
his household, is almost the only verbal offence we have noted; though - 
on this head we should have been distinctly more conservative than the 
compilers: for example, we shculd not have parted with “a still small 
voice” for “a sound of gentle stillness” (ii. 32). The second volume 
(Hebrew Literature) is included under the titles, “ History of the Jews 
from the Exile to Nehemiah,” compiled largely from the Psalms and 
Prophets; “ Hebrew Legislation,” arranged from the books of the Pen- 
tateuch; “Hebrew Tales,” Ruth, Elijah, Elisha, Jonah, Daniel, and 
Esther; “Hebrew Prophecy,” topically arranged, from the earliest to 
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the latest; “Hebrew Poetry,” chiefly the Psalms, cast in sixteen groups, 
adding the two “historical poems” Gen. xlix. and Deut. xxxii., xxxiii. 
(Judges v. is to be found on p. 108 of the former volume) ; “ Hebrew 
Wisdom,” selections from Proverbs, Job, and Ecclesiastes. We have 
had so much, in the last fifteen years, of purely analytic and critical 
study of the Old Testament that some of us have almost forgotten its 
literary quality, and even (we fear) its religious uses. It is quite time 
that we should be called back to the substance of the book itself, 
“without note or comment,” and in something more than skeleton or 
abridgment. These handsome volumes give us that substance, nearly 
complete, and in a form which may easily win us to renew our old 
acquaintance with the very text, set before us in this attractive arrange- 
ment. A third volume will contain “Christian Scriptures”; and we 
hope these will include something of the Jewish literature which so 
clearly prepared the way for the Gospels of the New Testament, and, 
possibly, something of the apostolical tradition that followed later, 
Both seem to accord with the generous outlook of this compilation, 
and both are essential to a fair understanding of what we mean by 
historical Christianity. (G. P. Putnam's Sons.) 


SHAKESPEARE-BACON CONTROVERSY. 


Mr. Ignatius Donnelly’s ciphering on Shakespeare and Bacon is said to 
have resulted in a decided subtraction of dollars from his publisher's purse. 
Whether this be so or not, thera is an undoubted failure of interest in 
the melancholy people who find that Shakespeare was not made accord- 
ing to their own private recipe for genius. We notice, indeed, that some 
ingenious man has been demonstrating lately that Ben Jonson wrote 
Bacon; and we advise the Baconians to look to their own defences, for a 
shrewd attack might be urged, in jest or in earnest. An interest of a 
more pathetic order attaches to Mr. Theodore Bacon’s biographical sketch 
of Miss Delia Bacon, the originator in recent times, at least, of the Baco- 
nian theory. The book is really a study in the pathology of mind, as 
Miss Bacon was plainly on the road to insanity for a long time before 
she had to be taken to an asylum. That she never really knew what 
learning is appears plainly in the noted article from Putnam's Monthly, 
here reprinted. . The profound New Philosophy which she discovered in 
the plays of Shakespeare was as ill-founded as it was intellectually un- 
profitable. But, apart from its pathological interest, which is not slight, 
the memoir has attractions in the glimpses it gives of Emerson, Haw- 
thorne, and Carlyle. None of these accepted Miss Bacon’s theory, but 
all recognized her as a woman of remarkable force and brilliancy of 
mind, and exerted themselves to a remarkable degree in helping her to 
a publisher. “I have not in my life,” wrote Carlyle to Emerson, “seen 
anything so tragically Quizotic as her Shakespeare enterprise: there is 
not the least possibility of truth in the notion she has taken up.” The 
kindness of the Carlyles, of Emerson, and of Hawthorne, in particular, 
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was extreme. The “poor lady” repaid them, at last, only with re- 
proaches out of a mind disordered. It is a sad tale, but no one can read 
it without thinking better of the three great men who were so indulgent 
to the half-crazy little woman. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


THE SEMINOLES, 


A very interesting and curious monograph on “ The Seminole Indians 
of Florida,” by Clay MacCauley, has been published by the Bureau of 
Ethnology of the Smithsonian Institution. It is of about sixty pages, 
foolscap size, amply illustrated, abounds in entertaining anecdotes and 
description, exhibits the life of the Seminole in the camp, the family, the 
various skills and industry, the tribal organization, and the intellectual 
characteristics which distinguish this remarkable remnant (between two 
hundred and three hundred in all) of what was once the most formidable 
of the Indian tribes. The name “Seminole,” it appears, is used among 
them as a term of disparagement or reproach, meaning wanderer or 
coward, and so is applied by them to those who consented to the removal 
beyond the Mississippi (p. 509). The name they recognize is Kinyuksa; 
i.e., Florida (“ peninsula” or “point of land”). The author (ten years 
ago our own minister in Washivgton) has turned his marked philo- 
sophical ability and acumen into the fruitful channel of ethnology; and 
this treatise, abounding in ingenious and patient study, has also the 
attraction of personal exploration in a little world both secluded and 
peculiar. 

VON HOLST’S MEMOIR OF JOHN BROWN. 


The remarkable character of the John Brown episode in our political 
history has led Dr. Hermann von Holst, the author of the Constitutional 
History of the United States, to prepare a very able and instructive mono- 
graph on John Brown (edited by Frank Preston Stearns. Cupples & 
Hurd). It suffers a little, in parts, from what has been called “Ger- 
manese fine writing,” — that is, labored metaphors driven heavily across 
the page; but the fairness of view, the clearness and vigor of judgment, 
the keen sense of the situation, with the rapid current of the narrative, 
make it, without any claim to fulness of detail, a singularly satisfying 
narrative. That law of political ethics against which John Brown 
sinned is admirably summed up in these words (p. 127): “When it 
has been possible for an institution such as slavery to remain estab- 
lished law for centuries, then there have been active causes at work 
which have so broadened and strengthened this moral element that 
the evil cannot be forcibly overthrown by one blow without deeply 
wounding relations which morality requires us most scrupulously to 
respect,”— a view of the case which, as he immediately tells us, “was, ” 
and remained to the last, simply incomprehensible to Brown.” And of 
his trial, again, he says (p. 154): “ Forms were sinned against, but in the 
main justice was done. He who undertakes such a game stakes his life. ~ 
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The motives which actuated him must furnish the ground on which to 
judge his character; but the jury and the court, in rendering judgment, 
could only deal with the facts.” This view amply allows for the most 
unfriendly criticism of Brown’s acts; while the historian’s judgment 
of the man ought to satisfy those who have found in him the one ideal 
hero of a period already passing into the realm of myth and romance. 
This brief biography is fortunate in its setting. The editor has prefixed 
a strong and eloquent introduction, and has added notes and comments 
in the Appendix which add much to the value of the book as a personal 
‘memorial. Two verbal errors may be easily corrected in a later edition. 
Oa page 171 one is puzzled by the phrase “the Freedom, Free-Soil and 
Republican parties,” till he remembers the “TJ.iberty party” of 1844, 
which, as the precursor of the others, made head against the annexation 
of Texas. And on p. 227 one is confused by the name “ Metius Curtius,” 
till he finds that Livy (vii. 6) informs us that it was “ Marcus” and not 
“ Mettus”’ who leaped into the gulf. The characterization of Jefferson, 
in the editor’s “Introduction,” is so felicitous and keen that we copy 
these lines: ‘“ He was at once a romantic political theorist and the most 
skilful of party politicians. He drafted the Declaration of Independence; 
but State rights, the election of judges by ballot, the substitution of 
metaphysical formulas for true political consideration, even the use of 
slander as a party weapon, may be said to have originated with him 
also. Being anchored to nothing firm or durable, he floated with the 
current of his*time, and sympathized with every popular movement, 
good or bad. What has been called his happy optimism was his happy 
unconsciousness of this self-contradiction.” (p. 36.) To all which it 
might be added, that to the good fortune of his absence from the country 
in 1787 the country probably owes it that we have a United States Con- 
stitution at all. The book well deserves to hold a conspicuous place, 
both for mechanical beauty and skill in execution, among the brief 
political biographies which are so excellent and so popular in our day. 


Three valuable pamphlets, lying on our table, are: the Proceedings of 
the Last Lake Mohonk Conference of Friends of the Indian (this Confer- 
ence is now the most authoritative body in the country, in its sphere) ; 
a government report on Industrial Education in the South, by Rey. A. D. 
Mayo; and a History of the Equestrian Statue of Israel Putnam, erected 
at Brooklyn, Conn., last June, containing a fine memorial address by 
Hon. H. C. Robinson. We hope to return to these pamphlets hereafter. 


Among the more important recent English books, we note the follow- 
ing: The Correspondence of John Lothrop Motley, D.C.L., edited by 
George William Curtis (Murray); The Letter and the Spirit, the 
Bampton Lectures for 1588, by Robert E. Bartlett (Rivingtons) ; The 
Alphabet of Economic Science, by Philip H. Wicksteed (Macmillan) ; 
Letters on Literature, by Andrew Lang (Longmans); The History of 
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Ancient Civilization (a handbook, based upon M. Gustave Ducoudray’s 
Histoire Sommaire de la Civilisation, and edited by Rey. J. Verschoyle, 
Chapman & Hall); The Ethics of Socialism, by E. B. Bax (Sonnen- 
schein); A History of Eighteenth Century Literature, 1660-1780, by 
Edmund Gosse (Macmillan); On Truth: A Systematic Inquiry, by St. 
George Mivart (Kegan Paul). 
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Vou. XXXI. APRIL, 1889. No. 4 


THE LAW OF RIGHTEOUSNESS.* 


There are innumerable ways in which one might treat the 
subject assigned to me. Out of them all, I select that which 
seems to me most direct, practical, and easy of application. 
That which concerns us most to know is the motive power 
of the ethical life, and the way to get it under control. 

Concerning this the first thing which occurs to me to say 
is that, the sooner we drop the word “ ethics” from common 
use, the sooner we shall be rid of one barrier between us 
and the popular heart. Ethics is a cold, scholastic, bloodless 
word, having little meaning except for scholars and for those 
who admire scholarship. No word that ends in “ic” or 
“ics” ever flashed into view on the crest of a wave of pop- 
ular feeling. Morals is a better word, because it is better 
understood. But it is not much better, because there is in 
it a suggestion of outwardness. Morality, to the popular 
imagination, suggests a polish of the surface without any 
deep stirring of the heart. Against this prejudice of the 
people it is useless to strive. In part, it is right, and is to be 
taken as a traditional protest against an ordering of the life 
which is merely politic, conventional, and in motive selfish. 
There is many a man who answers to all the definitions of 
morality, who is hard, shallow, unloving, and unlovely; and 
the people are right when they repel and condemn what 
they mean when they speak of “ mere morality.” 


* Read in the Channing Hall course, under the title ‘‘ Unitarianism and Ethics,” 
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But let it be remembered, always, that the morality for 
which Unitarians have stood has never been this bloodless 
ideal of correct behavior, but a more virile thing, which 
deserves a better name. What that thing is it will be my 
aim to set before you. The one word which has never been 
spoiled, because it is alive with the hot blood of heroic 
forms of human life, is “ righteousness.” A righteous man is 
wise as to what is right. Righteousness is right-wis-ness,— 
from the ancient verb, to wit,— right-wisdom, right-knowing, 
ending in right feeling and right acting. Ethics is the 
science of morality; but righteousness is the divine wisdom 
incarnate. Morals may be part of an external polish: right- 
eousness can be nothing less than the outward expression of 
the deep-seated life. In our English language, this good 
word, from its earliest days, gathered about itself associa- 
tions of the noblest kind. It easily connected itself with 
examples of wisdom and traditions of heroism. Right- 
knowing-ness makes life massive, solid with virtues and 
motives which are of one kind within and without. 

Now, to reach some definite conclusion as to the way in 
which this right-wisdom, or right-knowing-ness, is increased 
in the life of man, let us take first some of the more com- 
mon and least regarded aids to the good life. Many of them 
have little regard to motive. They are often mere tricks of 
expediency, but they help to illustrate the principles which 
at last must have application as the tests of motives and the 
guides of life.. You and I learn most quickly and practise 
with most willingness the virtues which aid us in getting a 
living and in the enjoyment of society. For this reason, 
business is a teacher of morality of the first order. Mr. At- 
kinson has recently stated a fact which illustrates. In busi- 
ness operations employing about eight hundred millions of 
dollars, he computes the losses from faithless creditors at 
about one-fourth of one per cent. I once asked a seedsman, 
who scattered his little boxes of garden seeds all over the 
North-west, leaving one at every little wayside grocery and 
provision store, whether he did not find great difficulty in 
making collections from such scattered and irresponsible 
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agents. His reply, that he counted on losses of only one- 
half of one per cent., greatly surprised me. Standing one 
day in the Hall of the Board of Trade in Chicago, an enthu- 
siastic broker of great experience said to me, pointing at the 
howling mob who apparently were tearing each other in 
pieces in the wheat-ring, ‘“‘There is more honor to the 
square foot on that floor than in any other spot in this 
world.” In a certain way, he proved his point. On that 
floor, transactions involving commonly thousands and often 
millions of dollars have on record no evidence but the turn 
of a finger and a scratch in a note-book.- Such transactions 
are often disastrous, and sometimes ruinous, to one or the 
other party; but, except in the rarest cases, the repudiation 
of a bargain is unknown. Honor, trust, fidelity, pluck, 
patience, fortitude, and uncommon honesty are the charac- 
teristic virtues of the Board of Trade. 

What is true of the Board of Trade is true everywhere 
according to the measure of the necessity. Mutual service 
and mutual confidence are the solid foundations of the busi- 
ness of the world. Were these virtues not largely developed 
in human society, modern commerce and modern civiliza- 
tion would be impossible. Righteousness as right-knowing- 


‘ ness has advanced so far. It is preparing soon to make 


another advance, and to say to the governments of the world, 
for instance, that slavery and war must stop, because busi- 
ness cannot afford the enormous waste of life and treasure 
which is now robbing industry of more than half the prod- 
ucts of its toil When business gives the command to call 
a halt, the kings of the world will take counsel together and 
will obey. 

Business, I say, is a teacher of righteousness. But we 
must not forget to make the needed comment that business 
may be only g teacher of expediency. ‘Honesty is the best 
policy,” is a business maxim which often reads the other 
way, “ Policy is the best honesty.” That is to say, a man 
may be commercially honest ‘and morally a rogue. It does 
not always follow that he who has the virtues of his craft 
or trade has any other virtues, or that he practises them ex- 
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cept when on duty as a business man. A man may be seru- 
pulously exact in regard to a business transaction, and yet 
lie without a scruple concerning any fact which has no com- 
mercial value. I asked another broker concerning the social 
morals of these members of the Board of Trade. He had 
been a member of it twenty-three years. He said that they 
were subject to great vicissitudes of fortune, and therefore 
were often very irregular in their modes of life. A stroke 
of good luck .was often followed by a champagne supper 
and excessive expenditure; and the temptation always is to 
resort to stimulants to keep their nerves up to concert pitch. 
Three or four years were about the limit of an average career. 
“Why,” said he, “I have seen men enough go through this 
Board to make a city.” So there I learned the good and 
the bad of it. The law was absolute trustiness as the con- 
dition of success. The exception, much too common, was a 
reckless disregard of that which alone makes success desir- 
able. But, I reflected, the needed lesson will be taught. 
The law will endure. The exception will pass away. Busi- 
ness is competent to show the folly of such physical waste 
from a commercial point of view. The most efficient tem- 
perance work done to-day is done by business, which begins 
to discriminate between its agents who are sound in brain 
and nerve and those who are excitable and unsteady. By 
this reference to business, I wish to indicate one of the 
methods employed by nature in the process of evolution to 
educate man to right-wisdom, or righteousness. 

When business has finished its work in bringing out the 
trusty qualities in a man, Society steps in and undertakes to 
complete the work by shaping the character of the gentle- 
man. Business teaches one what he must do to be trusted; 
then society teaches him certain decencies and graces which 
he must honestly and faithfully observe, at whatever cost to 
himself, in order to be accounted a gentleman. There is no 
virtue which at one time or another has not been so culti- 
vated, in order to furnish the accomplishments of the gen- 
tle-man or the gentle-woman. The lady is simply “a perfect 
woman nobly planned.” 
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Now right here has Unitarianism taken her stand, and has 
always affirmed that the right-wis-ness, or right-knowing- 
ness, of the business man is good, and that the gentle cour- 
tesy of the business man become a gentleman is better; that 
the great bulk of common honesty is real, and the most of the 
virtue of the world is not conventional, but genuine. She 
has seen the sham and detected the veneer. She has some- 
times found beneath the methodical business life the greed of 
the ravenous beast not yet fully tamed, and under the polish 
of the conventional gentleman has sometimes detected the 
morals of the brute and the savage. How false a conven- 
tional ideal may become, when used merely for the selfish 
purposes of society, is shown by an anecdote which, true or 
false in fact, is true to the life of a type of social develop- 
ment. Ina foreign divorce case, an injured husband sum- 
moned as a witness a royal prince, whom he believed to have 
guilty knowledge of his wife’s fatal defect. Now, the code of 
honor in such a case has always bound a gentleman to pro- 
tect the reputation of a woman at any risk to himself. Of 
her character he might be careless, but not of her reputation 
or her good name. The royal prince took his oath, and, as 
his comrades said, “ perjured himself like a gentleman.” 

Unitarianism has seen the evil thus masquerading under 
the similitude of goodness. But she has not, therefore, de- 
spaired of human nature. She has declared that the max- 
ims, habits, customs, laws, of the well-ordered outer life, are 
illustrations of laws eternal and divine. She has insisted 
that the law should be pondered and obeyed for its own glo- 
rious sake, and that deep within the heart must be hid the 
principles of integrity, out of which arise by native impulse 
all the strong and beautiful forms of life. Hence it has 
happened that she has furnished the world with incompar- 
able examples of business integrity and refined culture. 
Her merchants have been filled with the spirit of right- 
knowing-ness. Her gentlemen have been without fear and 
without reproach. Her women have been angels of mercy 
and children of the light. 

Nature has many such praiseworthy ways of educating 
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her children. But it would take us too far from our 
main purpose to follow her into all the homes and haunts 
of men and women, and show how ceaselessly and how 
thoroughly she is educating the race through the com- 
mon necessities of existence to the exhibition of virtues of 
every kind. There is no common task or most homely 
domestic necessity which has not its appropriate virtue. 
Patience, steadiness, and steadfastness,— courage, fidelity, 
order, decency, thrift, fortitude, public spirit, and the whole 
list of virtues, manly and womanly,— grow as naturally out 
of the soil of social and domestic necessity as “the earth 
bringeth forth her bud, and as the garden causeth the 
things that are sown in it to spring forth.” Nature — 
let me say Nature still, we shall reach a higher thought 
soon— Nature puts before a human creature a possibility 
of a new relation or a higher relation or a nobler fulfil- 
ment of an old one; and she says: ‘There is your op- 
portunity to get, to do, to be, the thing that for its good- 
ness or its pleasantness invites you. You can have what 
you want, do what you like, and be what you please, 
If’— That “If” is the sign of a virtue. That “If” 
always stands for law, irreversible and enduring. It fixes 
conditions. If you would have, or do, or be, anything what- 
ever, you must be, or you must do, that which matches 
your intent. The word “ought” is the sign of a relation 
of equality. The “If”? means that you must even up on 
your side, over against what you wish or what you get. If 
you do not so even up by performance on your part, you are 
in debt. You owe. You ought. Now Nature is constantly 
giving us beyond our desert. She keeps us constantly in 
debt. Now and then, in some vision, or dream, or ideal, or 
suggested opportunity, she shows us what kind of men and 
women we should be if we paid our debts; and then she 
leaves us to a noble chagrin, until we consent to pay in 
service and in being what we can never return in kind. 
Among the noblest of these natural suggestions of which 
Unitarianism has always made much is that related to the 
august words “ Our Country.” Above the range of business, 
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and with wider outlook than belongs to the simple gentle- 
man, the Country reveals a whole constellation of possible 
duties, which have in them scarcely a suggestion of selfish 
advantage. The Country wants service which can be ren- 
dered only by loyal citizens, men and women of public 
spirit,— by lawgivers who are magnanimous, by judges who 
are incorruptible, by statesmen of great ideals, by heroes 
who have heart’s blood to shed, and by women who will 
give their sons to die for the national honor. All these, 
and many other excellent forms of human character and 
service, the State demands, and must have or perish. Con- 
stantly the State confers benefit and increases our debt. 
Then she waits, offering meanwhile certain duties which 
must be done, suggesting certain forms of character which 
befit her servants, and holding up to the view of all the 
world the ideal service for which she invites competition. 
The Nation which needs and constantly wishes to have an 
ideal character of any kind seldom waits long with dream 
unfulfilled, whether she asks for hero or statesman, law- 
giver or leader of men. In this way, the virtues are pro- 
duced even before men think of them and give them names. 
Nine-tenths of what we call religion is, in form, Hebrew 
patriotism idealized and carried out into wider relations. 
The source of that which is noblest in American character 
is English love of home and country, transplanted and 
transfigured. The machinery for the production of virtue 
is always ready and always at work. That the products it 
turns out are not always good is due to the lack of an ele- 
ment which we are soon to consider,—the part that man 
consciously plays in the process of helping on the moral 
progress of the world. The machine must grind, and it 
grinds any grist. If it is not attended to, it turns out 
swindlers and rogues as well as incorruptible merchants and 
bankers. It turns out to-day the statesman and to-morrow 
the demagogue, and over against the Christian it exhibits the 
hypocrite. And this it does because the only motive thus 
far suggested is that of utility. That is useful which serves 
the purpose. Short cuts are often attempted. The seem- 
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ing is often easier than the doing, and it may apparently 
serve the same purpose. 

Right here Unitarianism takes her stand, and with much 
diversity of philosophic explanation has but one way of 
looking at human life and duty. Whatever may serve for 
transient expedients or may answer for a temporary pur- 
pose, nothing is worthy of a MAN which does not come from 
within, out of the human will and conscience. Outward 
necessities and superficial adjustment of conduct to occasion 
may, indeed, reveal the forms of duty, but can never supply 
the motive power of a man intent upon living his life in all 
its moods and tenses. Nature, through the utilities of life, 
does her work in fragments. She brings nothing to com- 
pleteness. She seems to turn out enough for a sample, and 
then leaves it, as if to say, “ There, that is what I mean: 
take it or leave it. But, if you want any more of that kind, 
you will have to make it.” She makes, for instance, one 
great statesman like Lincoln, or one military hero like Sheri- 
dan to serve one immediate purpose. But she does not 
spend her time making more of them, unless man takes a 
hand consciously in the process. When we see that the 
virtues of the hero and statesman are lovely for their own 
sake, noble adornments of the perfect life, then a new order 
of things begins. 

This new order begins by the association of another set of 
human experiences with these ideas of utility which have 
been developed in the frictions of social life. We cannot 
stop now to consider by what a devious road man came to 
his outlook on things eternal. But one thing is, to my 
mind, certain. When man first began to regard himself as 
part of a larger order of things, when he, for the first time, 
regarding himself as the offspring of Deity, began to hope 
for a continuance of being and an extension of opportunity, 
then morality “struck in,” and virtue took on a finer qual- 
ity. Rightness of thought, feeling, and conduct, was no 
longer limited to the exigency of the moment. It was no 
longer sufficient to ask, Does the deed fit the need? But 
the deeper question asked itself, Does the need itself fit the 
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man? Is this an occasion worthy of one who has before 
him a great career? 

We are brought now to the distinction between the two 
principal forms into which our thinking about right doing 
can be cast,— the only distinction of sufficient importance 
to press now upon your attention. Do you think first and 
most of the ends of moral action? Then you are Utilitarian. 
Do you think first and most of the quality of the act and the 
life out of which it proceeds? ‘Then you are a Transcen- 
dentalist. That is, if you do right because that is the best 
way to win money, or power, or friends, or happiness, or the 
favor of God, or a future life, or heaven itself, you are a 
Utilitarian. You may be a very good and lovely one, but 
you have not yet in you the root of the whole matter, and 
will not easily withstand temptation when on the right side 
there is no money nor any friends, nor prizes of power, pop- 
ularity, and happiness. On the other side, you are a Tran- 
scendentalist, if you do right things because they are true, 
honorable, just, pure, lovely, and gracious. You have the 
root of the matter within you. Your leaf shall not wither, 
and whatever you do shall prosper. 

Now the great merit of Unitarianism has been that it has 
given due heed to both the quality of the life and to the 
consequences of action ; and this it has done because it has, 
with even balance, held in equal honor both ethics and re- 
ligion, blending them in that consummate compound, the 
wisdom of rightness, right-knowing-ness, about life and its 
objects. 

There is a danger just here which the most practical per- 
son cannot afford to forget. All extremes are dangerous. 
Now the Utilitarian is the one who prefers the useful to the 
useless. He who would make the most of his strength is 
especially liable to the temptation to neglect the quality of 
his own life, and to think of the useful ends to be attained. 
So long as they are good, why is not all well with him? 
We will not now speak of the low forms of moral conduct 
which may result from making the consequences of action 
the test of virtue; but we will strike right at the highest 
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forms of pure Utilitarianism, and assert that, if the sole end 
of action be the attainment of something outside of yourself, 
then is your virtue in just so far superficial and shallow. 
Do you not see that it is all outside of yourself, both motive 
power and object? Even the power you exert is drawn out 
of you, not thrust out by abundance of inward strength. In 
this fact is to be found an explanation of that frequent spec- 
tacle,—a man or woman great, really great and good for 
some one noble exploit, and for all other things a disap- 
pointment both to others and to one’s self. The greatness 
came out of an opportunity outside of the person, and 
was due to stirring motives which worked on the will 
through external prizes set in view; it was due to a draw- 
ing which, while it lasted, could take any common stuff of 
humanity, and show it in the colors of heroism and right- 
eousness. This exhibition, with its after-story of failure, is 
often disappointing; but really it is an object-lesson of 
value. It shows what latent wealth is concealed in homely 
human lives. Now the one thing which can make that com- 
monplace life, with its one streak of gold, to be golden 
throughout, is an inward law of conduct and an inward im- 
pulse to goodness, which shall be as strong to push as any 
external inducement can be to draw; and this is often 
shown in a case which might be set over against the last 
example as a companion picture. Some poor, unknown, 
wise man, with the right-wisdom in his heart, is forced into 
the bearing of. burdens and the taking of responsibilities ; 
and he goes on from the first with modest bearing and 
steady course, never failing, never shrinking, never disap- 
pointing the desire of his fellows, steadily growing in grace 
and power, and at last by common consent is called great, 
although in fact he is only one golden lump, well refined, 
extracted from the ore of our common nature by the heat 
and power of the self-fed and consuming fire of an inward 
purpose. 

We see herein the reason why Unitarianism has been. 
forced, in the interest of righteousness itself, to protest 
against all forms of moral teaching which set the motive for 
action outside of the individual reason and conscience. All- 
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virtue which takes its strength from the drawing power of 
the prize offered must be unsteady and superficial, even 
though the prize be the favor of God himself, and the eter- 
nal enjoyment of his heaven. The preacher said, “ Better is 
it to have virtue and to have no children.” Unitarianism 
-goes further, and says, “ Better is it to have virtue and to 
have no immortality than to be virtuous because the wages 
of virtue are great.” 

We come now to that which I shall make short for your 
patience’ sake, but which I wish to leave in your mind as my 
final and inclusive statement. As I read history and human 
life, this interior, noble, self-compelling obedience to law, and 
this upspringing gladness and content to make right-wisdom 
the Jaw of one’s inner life and the shaper of one’s outward 
conduct, never did, never will, and never can reach its high- 
est form when entirely and wholly divorced from what we 
commonly mean by religious belief in its highest forms. I 
do not mean some general uplooking and uplifting of the 
will. I mean a definite and steady upreaching of the whole 
life towards moral being, not of this world, with some clearly 
defined and definite expectation of an opportunity to exer- 
cise the moral nature greater than this little life of ours 
ever has given or ever can give. Martineau would have 
been less great than he is, could he not have made his own 
the naive confession which he puts into the mouth of the 
agnostic: “If once you allow yourself to think about the 
origin and the end of things, you will have to believe ina 
God and immortality.” * 

I stop but one moment to meet the objection that some 
of the noblest forms of ethical character are exhibited to-day 
by men and women who have none of this faith. Take, if 
you please, Matthew Arnold, with his famous formula,—“ A 
Power not ourselves which makes for righteousness,’— and 
George Eliot, with her still more famous and winning song 
of “The Choir Invisible”; and of both of them I say, The 
ideal they had they did not unfold. They took an ideal 
which had been wrought into their lives by others, and 
which they would have been powerless to create, and tried 


* Study of Religion, preface, p, vii. 
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to adapt it to agnostic forms of thinking, and had little suc- 
cess in so doing. It is not always necessary that, in a given 
case, a noble religious belief shall accompany a high moral 
ideal. But, before any man shall have attained to a high 
moral ideal, some man must have preceded him with that 


generous thought of human nature which always sees a. 


chance for it better than earth and time can give. The 
winning ideal, once let loose in human thought, can live 
-long outside its native air of heaven; but, exiled too long, it 
must pine away and die. 

Truth is the basis of duty. Right thinking is the guide 
of feeling, and furnishes the rule of conduct. Nowit ought 
not to be necessary to assert that duty is most nobly en- 
throned, and is most loyally obeyed, where God has been 
honored and man has been regarded as his offspring. But 
it does happen to be necessary to assert that just now, be- 
cause our Christian civilization has produced a choice hand- 
ful of noble-hearted men and women who, for the moment, 
do not connect in thought their enthusiasm for humanity 
with the great thought which gave it birth. Prove that 
through the ages no increasing purpose runs, and that man 
will never have any knowledge of this universe beyond 
what he can learn standing on the crust of this earth, or in 
flying perchance a league above it among the clouds,— 
prove that, and not instantly, but soon, the thought con- 
cerning the worth of human nature and its possibilities will 
begin to shrink. . Some things that now seem worth doing for 
the poor, the sick, the wicked, will seem useless tasks and 
burdens, to be cleared away by harsh measures, if necessary. 

I believe that men never began to work for Man until, 
latent or confessed, there began to stir within them the 
thought that Man was immortal, and that no pains taken in 
his behalf could be wholly fruitless. I do not believe that 
any man ever began to take interest in the refuse and dregs 
of human society, and to regard with compassion individuals 


who were horrible to contemplate, until into his thought, - 


and from his thought into his imagination, and from his im- 
agination into his sympathies, began to move the awakening 
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suggestion that this brute, this beast, this demoniac outcast, 
was of kin to himself, and not only might have been a man, 
but might yet be one. At least, there must have been pity 
for one fallen from so high a place and so noble a fortune, 
and some desire to get the dreadful remains out of sight and 
decently cared for,—a suggestion which does not haunt us . 
when we see a cur that has missed his destiny, a dog that 
has had his day. As the imperious call of duty is not heard 
in the higher ranges of the soul until the soul-awakening 
truth is heard, so also the inspiring shout of freemen is 
never heard, and never has been heard anywhere around 
the girdle of the earth, until there has been proclaimed “the 
liberty of the sons of God.” , After that has been heard, 
liberty, fraternity, equality, may become the battle-cries of 
those who disbelieve in God and deny the immortality of 
man. But their inspiration is borrowed; or, rather, it is the 
natural expression of a nature which by the truth has been 
set free. 

It is for this reason that the benefactions and the training 
in righteousness of our Church have been marked by such 
breadth of humanitarian zeal. Our Church has taught us 
that we are not merely to do our duty to all men: it has 
also added the inspiring assurance that all men are worthy 
of our best. We have been taught that, even when a man 
discharges the most common obligations of the citizen, he is 
in a real sense doing that which may reach to the farthest 
bounds of the universe and the latest hour of time. Hence 
it follows that, so greatly out of proportion to the numbers 
of her children, our Church has furnished the men and 
women who have done the public work of statesmanship, 
reform, and philanthropy. 

When one is thinking of the external inducements to 
virtue, the prizes that religion offers may be somewhat 
lightly set aside on the ground that virtue that is paid for 
is not of the right tincture. But, when one is thinking of 
the motives to the righteous life which spring up in profu- 
sion out of the great revelations and companionships which 
religion opens to man, he must be singularly blind to the 
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causes and springs of action who can say that they can be 
left out of the account and man still retain all the motives 
of the righteous life. That capital “If,” of which I spoke 
as the sign of virtue in the lower stages of the utilities, as- 
sumes majestic proportions when one thinks of himself as 
- in debt for a universe, in debt to an Eternal Spirit for life, 
in debt for the gift of an immortal possibility. If you would 
be worthy of your kin, if you would have, or be, or do, what 
your kinship implies and requires of you, some very lofty 
virtues are in order. Those virtues may or may not have 
commercial value. They may or may not assist you in the 
pursuit of what men call happiness. But they are impera- 
tive, nevertheless, on all who are moved by a sense of honor, 
and who have attained to the right-wisdom. The imperious 
sense of responsibility felt by all well-born creatures, the 
mysterious debt which oppresses the conscience of every 
man, and is confessed in that primitive word I OUGHT, gets 
its final sanction only when one looks up with loving grati- 
tude to the Giver of every good and perfect gift, and says, 
“JT ought, because to Thee I owe life, love, liberty, and the 
delights of all my conscious being.” In other ways we get 
our philosophy of ethics, in other ways we get our science 
of morals, in other ways we learn how to order the exter- 
nal affairs of life; but for the supplying of motives no 
way has been invented so fruitful as the spirit of sonship, 
which is the essence of the noblest form of religion that has 
yet appeared upon the earth. Out of this flow reverence 
for that which is great and inimitable for the beauty of 
its goodness; ambition to fill out somewhat the outlines of 
the noble career suggested to immortal creatures; hope that 
the dream of goodness is not a delusion, but a reflection 
of the solid realities of the eternal life of which we are a 
part; and, above all, love for human creatures, not merely 
because they are agreeable, but because they are our broth- 
ers by a tie which reaches above us all, and makes the dis- 
tinctions of human society to be trivial. Benevolence flows’ 
from this in a stream which could never have been supplied 
by the (in comparison) petty sentiments of personal friend- - 
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ship, family affection, tribal partiality, the most magnani- 
mous patriotism, or cosmopolitan sympathy. These grow 
thin as they widen. The Christ-like spirit is intense in pro- 
portion to its breadth and the volume of its increasing 
stream. Every part and possibility of the universe which 
comes within our reach or our hope must be drawn upon, 
that the man of God may be thoroughly furnished for every 
good work; or (as Charles G. Ames puts it) “we need not 
only ethical culture, but total culture.” 


GEORGE BATCHELOR. 


THE WOMAN’S KINGDOM. 


While women to-day clamor for equality with men, dif- 
ferentiation of sex was at no time so marked. While the 
expansion of civilization in our century has widened the 
avenues open to them as workers, it has none the less 
divorced the interests of their every-day life from those of 
man. However narrow in former days the scope of woman’s 
life, so long as it was centred in the home, it was essentially 
interwoven with the interests, cares, and anxieties of the 
man. 

That this condition of social matters narrowed the intel- 
lectual horizon of the woman was unfortunately unavoid- 
able; but, if such was the case, it certainly, on the other 
hand, emphasized and strengthened the qualities of the heart. 
Motherhood, in its unselfish devotion, was the exquisite 
bloom of centuries of wifely submission ; for it must not be 
forgotten that there is a wide distinction between maternal 
instinct, or pride in the prosperity of offspring, and that 
self-sacrificing devotion to the home and children which 
stands out in the history of the past as the brightest star in 
the crown of womanhood. 

To bear children, to rejoice in their number, to labor un- 
ceasingly for their welfare, to care more for the caresses of 
“baby fingers, waxen touches,” than for the platidits of the 
world or the doubtful victories of social pre-eminence, were 
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the aims of those worthy women whose chief glory lay in 
their sons, and whose joy found its completion when the 
children’s children clustered about their knees to listen to 
oft-told tales of their parents’ childhood. 

Women in those days possessed their own kingdom in 
absolute security. If its boundaries were contracted, they 
were secure. No intruder competed with the mother for the 
affections which were hers by right of unselfish devotion. 
If hers was not the voice of authority in the home, if she 
yielded the palm of rule to the father, it was not her hands 
that held the rod. ‘ Mother” represented love, and to her 
bosom came all the pain, suffering, and sorrow. She was 
healer, comforter, friend. If imagination conjures up the 
stern grandmothers of earlier generations, it fails to conceive 
of their sternness in motherhood. Where it is met with in 
history, it is always with an unpleasant feeling of surprise, 
which is in itself evidence of its rarity. The mother of the 
Wesleys, for instance, teaching the infants in her arms not 
to cry, showing them the rod instead of the kiss,—we revolt 
against it, and feel, as we scan the record, that it is little 
marvel that sons and daughters alike suffered in after life 
from repression and timidity, and sought in other homes 
sympathy and love. 

In the animal world, even among domestic pets, it is rare 
to find a female who at some period of existence has not 
borne offspring; but in the world of men it is far otherwise. 
Moreover, at the most active period of life there is always 
a doubt as to the future. Young women who do not marry 
in their teens feel that their entering upon wedlock later is 
questionable, and turn their thoughts, unwillingly, it may 
be, and hesitatingly, to other possibilities. Hence we have 
always a large fund of superfluous energy waiting oppor- 
tunity, which, not finding favorable occasion for exercise, is 
apt to turn inward upon the possessor and create uneasiness 
and disturbance. Custom, and ages of civilized aspiration, 
marked very rigidly the different spheres of the sexes; but. 
in every century, as we glance over the pages of history, 
alike ancient and modern, we find the one overstepping the 
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boundaries of the other. There have always been women, 
from the time of Semiramis downwards, playing a prominent 
part in public life, as there have in every age been feminine 
and emasculated men. But this in itself does not in the 
least degree affect the real question, which has been and 
must be determined entirely by the inherent qualities of the 
sexes, and not by any unusual development, in either, of the 
qualities ordinarily belonging to its opposite. 

Women to-day, in considering their rights, are apt to for- 
get that no social conditions can really affect their moral 
standing as women. As to-day all avenues, with one excep- 
tion, are open to them, the important question of rights is 
practically settled. Men themselves as a class have only 
recently been held equal in this matter of suffrage ; and no 
other restriction is to-day placed upon the actions or ambi- 
tions of women. ‘The occupations open to their selection 
embrace a very wide field, far more so than is generally 
supposed. It may be well to give the list of the recognized 
means by which women, from choice or necessity, earn to-day 
a living upon an equal footing with men; for, if it be true 
that they are often underpaid, and in that one point have the 
right to deplore an apparent inequality, it must not be for- 
gotten that this is so, and must always remain so, as a ques- 
tion of market values, and that by natural causes alone it 
can be met and conquered. Women producing work of 
equal value with men’s work can command equal compensa- 
tion for it. Women occupying responsible positions in any 
field —for instance, as editors, managers, or physicians — 
exact and receive salaries and fees equal to those of male 
competitors, or, if they do not, are themselves blameworthy. 
If in inferior situations the same fact does not hold good, it 
is because, unwilling as we are to admit it, they are not in 
business ability or in physical capacity the equals of the men 
with whom they compete. 

This, I am well aware, is not a popular view of the in- 
equality so often insisted upon between the rewards of 
women’s work and man’s, but that it is just I am well con- 
vinced. My own experience as a worker has conclusively 
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proved true that failure in any line of work is the fault of 
the individual, and that the question of woman’s wages is 
one of abstract market value, dependent upon two causes,— 
one the demand for the article she can offer or produce, the 
other the thoroughness of her work. So long as she expects 
to find easier conditions in any branch of industry on ac- 
count of sex or necessity, so long competition will mean for 
her disappointment and failure, for the necessary reason that 
business recognizes, and can recognize, nothing but actual 
values. The fact that an unsalable article is offered by a 
woman does not make it less unsalable in the open market ; 
and the sooner women recognize this undeniable business 
fact, the sooner they will enter, upon equal terms with men, 
the apparently inexhaustible avenues of money-earning.* 

The old cry of injustice to women in the fact that avenues 
of industry were not open to them is thus shown to be no 
longer possible, and least of all in a country where intelli- 
gence has admitted women to the church and bar, where 
they occupy positions as captains of steam-vessels, and are 
found, in fact, in every department of labor. 

It is a curious satire upon female labor to find the ques- 
tion of the employment of women discussed from entirely 
different stand-points by the sexes themselves,— women 
clamoring more and more earnestly for equal rights in pro- 
portion as they are yearly in fuller possession of them; men, 
as humanitarian principles gain strength, urging the regu- 
lation of. women’s labor by law, women and children being 
specially considered in factory acts and the like. 


*The following list of these avenues is from a reliable source (Bebel’s Woman 
in the Past, Present, and Future). The enumeration is certainly sufficient contradic- 
tion of any assertion that women are excluded from the business world. ‘They are 
engaged in the cotton, linen, and woollen branches of manufacture, in cloth and 
spinning factories, in printed calico and dyeing works, in steel pen and pin factories, 
in sugar and paper mills, in bronze works, in glass and china works, in glass-painting, 
in silk spinning and weaving, in ribbon-making, in soap, candle, and India-rubber 
works, in wadding and mat factories, in the carpet and portfolio and card-board 
branches, in the making of lace and trimmings, in embroidery, in the shoe and 
eather trade, in jewelry, in galvanoplastic institutions, in the refining of oil and fat, 
and in chemical factories of all kinds, in the treatment of rags and refuse, in bust” 
manufactories, in wood cutting, in wood engraving and earthenware painting, in the 
making and cleaning of straw hats, in potteries, in the tobacco industries, in glue and 
gelatine factories, as glovers, curriers, and hatters, in the making of toys, in flax and 
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The truth is, the whole woman question has undergone a 
radical change in the last twenty years. Women have in 
fact obtained that which they desired, practical equality 
with man in all fields but one. . The point of interest to us 
is not, Shall women be considered as equal to men in the 
law? because they already are so, substantially; but, What 
are women gaining in moral value by the changes already 
brought about, and by the manifest extension of their king- 
dom? What, in short, is woman’s aim to-day ? 

The old-fashioned orthodox idea, that “ her desire shall be 
to her husband,” no longer holds itsown. Asa “help meet” 
for man, woman finds her sphere contracted and insufficient. 
She has asserted herself so successfully against such limited 
ideals that they no longer exist. The number of single 
women entering the labor field increases yearly ; and domes- 
ticity is certainly losing much of its charm, from causes upon 
which space does not permit us to enter. Their existence 
is fully recognized. The question of interest lies rather in 
that which in the future shall be the aim of woman, when 
she has gained full possession of the kingdom to which she 
lays claim. Can she, as coworker and coequal with man 
in every branch of industry, retain the sceptre of the past? 
or must she, in entering the lists with man, relinquish that 
which in earlier times has been her glory and happiness,— 
the kingdom in which she ruled supreme, that of the home? 
Will she, as the years bring still wider opportunity, retain the 
moral ascendency of past ages? Will respect for feminine 
purity, for elevated motherhood, for the consecration of 


shoddy mills, in the cleaning of feather beds, in brush and wafer factories, in making 
looking-glasses, explosive materials, gunpowder, and phosphorus matches, in arsenic 
factories, in the tinning of iron and the dressing of stuffs, as printers and composi- 
tors, in polishing precious stones, ins lithography, in photography, chromolithography 
and metachromotype, in brick-making and iron-foundering, in metal works, in the 
construction of houses and railways, in mines, in the transport of barges on rivers 
and canals, in horticulture, agriculture, and cattle-breeding, and in all the manifold 
industries connected with these pursuits, and in all those industries which have been 
considered their monopoly, making of women’s linen and clothing, dressmaking, 
millinery, as saleswomen, and lately more and more as clerks, copyists, teachers, 
stenographers, typewriters, telegraph operators, writers in every branch of literature, 
translators, and compilers. Beyond this we have thousands of women as domestic 
servants, shop-keepers, bar-maids, and attendants in hotels, restaurants, and liquor- 
saloons, to say nothing of laundries and Jarge dyeing and cleaning houses. 
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family life, remain as a possibility for man in the future, as, in 
spite of all evidence often brought forward to the contrary, 
it certainly has been in the past? Is the atm of woman as 
a moral being likely to be higher and nobler in the future 
than it was when her ambitions were limited to the bearing 
and bringing up of children, when she was content to be the 
loadstar of a man’s aspirations, the mother of his sons, the 
keeper of his honor ? 

This is the important question; for, argue as we may for 
or against woman’s equality of rights, it is clear that in the 
evolution of our century she is rapidly gaining them. The 
citadel of equality, so long besieged, is destined to yield; and 
the only really vital question now is this: What will be the 
aim of woman when she possesses the entire kingdom, when 
she reigns as equal sovereign with man? Will it be to gain 
. a higher standard of moral purity, to raise man from the 
lower region of money-getting into the purer atmosphere of 
philanthropic spending, or will it be to relinquish the self- 
sacrificing happiness of motherhood and sisterhood for the 
gratification of less worthy ambitions of wealth and fame? 
Will woman in the future be more nobly feminine in aim 
and action, or will she, in gaining every attainable right, lose 
that which is of more value than any,— her own soul? 

This is the vital question for woman to-day. We read 
much of her efforts, her privations, her ambitions, in this 
hurrying century: we seldom find allusion to that far more 
important aim which alone can determine whether her grow- 
ing interest in active life shall be for mankind a blessing or 
acurse. If woman as man’s ideal of purity and unselfish- 
ness must be sacrificed to woman as his equal and competi- 
tor, may not the future in some sort hold for woman a sadder 
realization of the futility of some of her ambitions than she 
at present conceives? It cannot fail to do so, unless, in 
singleness and purity of heart, her aim remains the attain- 
ment not of wealth, position, or fame, but of higher moral 
influence. 


Janer Ey R. ae 


Stamford, Conn. 
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THE KALEVALA. 


In giving us this first complete English translation * of 
the fifty-two Runes which form the national Epic of the 
Finns, Mr. Crawford has supplied a long-felt lack. He has 
given all those interested in “folk-lore” and the religious 
history of man a useful and needed work, and has put 
before the general reader one of the most interesting tales 
of olden time. -As we follow these wild and romantic 
adventures, we cannot help asking why this sole epic of 
the great Turanian race has not earlier been placed within 
reach of English readers. Certainly, it has no lack of 
intrinsic beauty or value. Only a very partial admirer, of 
course, would give it precedence to the Homeric songs or 
the great Hindu masterpieces, the Ramayana or the Maha- 
bharata. But it well deserves to rank next after these, as 
the world’s fifth great epic. That is the calm judgment of 
Max Miiller; and the reader who studiously explores the 
rich treasure-house of poetic beauty, legendary lore, viva- 
cious humor, and varied interest which the contents of the 
Kalevala supply, cannot well give a different verdict. In 
these ancestral lays there move before us all those mythic 
powers and marvels that awakened the worship of the Finn; 
and, in the graphic diction of these ancient bards, nature’s 
varied changes seem endowed with breathing life and person- 
ality. The buoyant swell of the northern billows, the fresh 
and frolicsome breezes which sway to and fro the Finland 
pines, seem to have inspired its rocking measures. 

It was only towards the middle of the present century 
that the Runes of the Kalevala, in any complete shape, were 
collected and written down. As early as the sixteenth cen- 
tury, indeed, it was known that there existed among the 
Finns an interesting popular poetry of great antiquity. But 
the specimens obtained before the nineteenth century were 
very fragmentary. The first scholar who perceived that a 


* The Kalevala, the Epic Poem of Finland, into English. By John Martin Craw- 
ford. New York: John A. Berry & Co. 1888. 
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great number of these popular songs centred in the figure 
of Wainamoinen and who essayed to combine them into one 
whole, was Professor von Becker, in 1820. Inspired by his 
example, Dr. Lonnrot made numerous journeys into Fin- 
land, to gather together all the songs that he could find still 
existing among the people. With indefatigable industry, 
he haunted the peasants’ cottages, and wrote down every 
smallest scrap that he could collect from the lips of the 
peasant bards. He compared, pruned, and pieced his collec- 
tions together into the single great poem which they had 
originally formed, and in 1835 was able to give the world 
the national epic of Finland, over twelve thousand lines 
long, and baptized it with the name of the Kalewala, or the 
song of Kalewa; i.e., Finland. 

As to the author, origin, and age of the original Kalevala, 
all is shrouded in the mists of antiquity. Like the poems 
of Homer, it embodies a number of songs, originally more 
or less independent and of various ages. The traditional 
materials of which it is composed are undoubtedly of great 
antiquity. The evident traces of a rude and barbarous 
society, the pagan superstitions with which it is so thickly 
interspersed,— all testify that the original runes united in 
it are very old. But the equally plain traces of a subse- 
quent infusion of Christian ideas and traditions show that 
it was at a much later period (probably some time in the 
Middle Ages, after the process of Christianization had 
begun) that the.epic was remodelled in the shape in which 
we now possess it. 

Poetry, indeed, as it has been said, seems almost the 
natural speech of the Finnish people. Their words run 
almost involuntarily into rhythmic form and melody. The 
very structure of their language helps them to this, as the 
vowels, the musical element of any tongue, are unusually 
well developed. The language, to be sure, only occasion- 
ally admits of a rhyme, and rhymes are not, therefore, con- 


stituent parts of the versification; but it lends itself easily. 


to alliteration, which is constantly employed. 
Another noticeable peculiarity in the form of the Finnish 
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poetry is that a second verse, or the last half of the same 
verse, is often the echo, in a slightly changed form, of what 
immediately precedes, varying it by the introduction of a 
new image or by repeating the thought in other words. 
As a consequence of this, the Finns have numerous names 
for every object in common use. The common metre of 
almost all their poetry is the eight-syllable trochaic line. 
This metre is one which, both in the simple form and with 
this peculiarity just mentioned of the echo, is already famil- 
iar to American readers through Longfellow’s beautiful 
poem of Hiawatha, which it is impossible for those ac- 
quainted with Finnish poetry not to suppose was modelled 
in its metrical form upon the Kalevala. 

Mr. Crawford, in his translation, has endeavored to repro- 
duce this original trochaic metre. The attempt was a bold 
one, for the genius of our language is not congenial to this 
type of verse. It seems at first sight one of the easiest. 
And, if the translator cares only for mechanical correctness 
and is content to let his muse sink into prosaic baldness, it 
is not difficult. But this very facility is apt to become fatal 
to its poetic character. Even Mr. Longfellow’s masterly 
skill in versification could not always hold Hiawatha 
above this doleful commonplaceness of diction into which 
it is always dragging down the English Pegasus. It is no 
wonder if Mr. Crawford’s translation also in many places 
sinks into bald and prosaic expressions, and hitches along in 
rather a tedious way. But there is many and many a pas- 
sage, on the other hand, that is admirably musical and grace- 
ful. On the whole, it may be said that Mr. Crawford chose 
rightly in making the effort to imitate. the original metre. 
No other poetic form could possibly have given us so much 
of the peculiar music and spirit of the ancient epic. And in 
his handling of it Mr. Crawford has, on the whole, done re- 
markably well. 

The general subject of the Kalevala is the varied advent- 
ures of the three great mythical heroes and brothers, Waina- 
moinen, Ilmarinen, and Lemminkainen. . These champions 
are no mortal men; but each is a demi-god, like the Hercules 
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of Greek mythology. They know the course of creation, 
the language of birds, and the divine origin of all things. 
They possess the power of miraculous transformation, chang- 
ing their shape at will, and sometimes even transforming 
their enemies. If they wish to cross a body of water or 
penetrate into a hostile country, they become fishes or birds. 
If pursued, their magic power enables them to cause a huge 
cliff to spring up from the depths of the water to obstruct 
the course of their pursuers. ‘Their spells will even bring 
the dead back to life. But they are not omnipotent, or 
self-sufficing, or even invincible. When they forget the 
right spell, they are liable to be disabled, and they must 
have recourse to the supreme God to restore to them the 
breath of life. 

The epic contains fifty Runes. In the earlier ones, we 
have an account of the creation of the earth and the birth 
of Wainamoinen, the Finnish Adam, with accounts of his 
work in covering the barren earth with forests and planting 
it with barley, and of the various adventures which he and 
his brothers go through with in seeking their brides, and in 
performing the dangerous exploits commanded to them as 
the conditions of success in their wooing. The poem is en- 
riched by most picturesque episodes, such as the legend of 
the origin of iron, the explorations of Wainamoinen in the 
cavernous interior of the Earth-god, the feud of Kullerwo and 
Untamo, the magnificent festivities in honor of Ilmarinen’s 
weddig, the brewing of the beer, Ilmarinen’s golden bride, 
which he forges to replace the wife who has deserted him. 
The kernel of the epic, however, is to be found in the later 
Runes, which relate the story of the Sampo, a mysterious 
instrument, supposed to have been in the shape of a potent 
mill, which constantly grinds out food and wealth and all 
sorts of good things into the laps of those who possess it, 
just as the legendary mill of the Norse story ground out the 
salt that gave its briny taste to the sea. Ilmarinen, the 
wondrous smith and magician, second only to his brother 
Wainamoinen in supernatural knowledge, and in mechan- 
ical skill surpassing him, forges this enchanted machine for 
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the Queen of Pohyola, hoping to obtain from her in return 
the hand of her daughter in marriage. Although the mother 
has promised to give her daughter as a bride to Ilmarinen 
in return for this service, the young woman has a will of her 
-own, and refuses him. “But the mother queen has already 
securely locked up the Sampo in an iron mountain, behind 
innumerable bars and bolts; and Ilmarinen has nothing but 
his labor for his pains, and goes home brideless. But, at the 
instigation of Wainamoinen, the three brothers determine 
to make a raid into the Northland, and regain possession of 
the wonderful source of plenty. The undaunted queen calls 
upon her warriors to repel the invaders. Wainamoinen, as 
usual, trusts to his magic powers to accomplish his purpose. 
When the brothers had slain a monster pike sent against 
them to destroy their vessel, he made from its bones a won- 
drous harp, which henceforth plays a notable part in the 
wild adventures of the heroes. When this was completed, 
the singers of Wainola were in turn invited to play upon it. 
Under the hands of the most skilful, only notes of discord 
could be drawn from it; but, when Wainamoinen touched 
it, wondrous melody took the place of the previous disso- 
nance. Every living creature on earth, in sea, and in air, 
thronged around to listen in rapt attention to the songs of 
the magician. The beasts bounded from the woodland; the 
birds fell like snow-flakes from the skies; all the fair daugh- 
ters of Ether, seated on rainbows or crimson cloudlets, lis- 
tened in rapt attention. Day after day, from morn to eve, 
Wainamoinen played, and touched every one to weeping. 
Even from the hero’s own eyes sympathetic tears fell; and, 
‘sinking to the bottom of the blue sea, they became petrified 
into permanent drops of translucent beauty, the priceless 
gems of the deep, many-colored as the rainbow, beauteous 
jewels for the maidens’ necks. This was “the origin of sea- 
pearls and the blue duck’s lovely plumage.” 

Possessing such a potent instrument, Wainamoinen needs 
not to resort to that clumsy weapon, the sword, to get the 
better of his enemies. He simply strikes the magic harp, 
and entrances every listener with its melody, until the whole 
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population of Pohyola are sunk in an enchanted slumber. 
Then the brothers journey quickly to the mountain in 
whose deep vaults the Sampo has been buried. They force 
the nine locks with which it is secured, carry it back to 
their boat, and start gayly homeward; but on the fourth: 
day, as they are nearing home, Lemminkainen prematurely 
sings a song of rejoicing, which awakens the Queen of the 
Northland and her people from their trance. When she 
finds the Sampo gone, she sends forth a thick mist and 
violent rain, which descend upon the flying brothers. In 
the terrible storm that follows, the magic harp falls into the 
sea. The heroes push forward with all their might; but, 
transforming herself into a mighty bird of the air, she over- 
takes them, and swoops down upon them with the armed 
troop of warriors whom she carries on her back. In the 
fierce struggle which ensues, the Sampo is broken to pieces, 
and lost in the flood. Only fragments of it are seen floating 
on the billows landward. Wainamoinen rejoices that so 
much at least of the enchanted source of prosperity has 
been brought within reach of his people; and he cries in 
rejoicing,— 

“Thence will come the sprouting seed-grain, 

The beginning of good fortune, 

The unending source of plenty 

On the fertile plains of Suomi, 

On the meads of Kaleyala.” 


But the enraged queen retorts that she will steal the sun 
and moon out of the sky, so that nothing will grow, and 
dire disease shall follow and destroy everything; and then, 
weeping and wailing, she departs 


“To the land of cold and darkness. 
Only took some worthless fragments 
Of the Sampo to the people ; 

In the black sea left the handle. 
Hence the poverty of Northland 
And the famines of Pohyola.” 


In the next Rune, the 41st, Wainamoinen creates a new 
harp out of the branches of a slender birch-tree, which 
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one day in the forest had bemoaned to him its loneliness 
and its misfortunes, and of some of the golden ringlets of 
a forest maiden weaves the harp-strings, which are to be- 
come a source of eternal pleasure to the people of his land. 
Then he sings again, and all the people rejoice. Even the 
sun and moon come down to listen to the minstrel. But 
this very tribute to his skill proves the spring of terrible 
woe to his people; for, when the Queen of the Northland 
spies the heavenly luminaries thus near the earth, she 
pounces upon them, takes them captive, and hides them 
away in a mountain of the north, and at the same time 
steals all the fires from the homes of Kalevala. Ukko, the 
god of heaven, displeased at the darkness, then creates fire 
for anew sun and moon. Some of this fire falls to earth; 
and Ilmarinen, after many adventures, gets possession of it, 
and brings it to the dark homes of Kalevala, to blaze on 
their hearths. Wainamoinen invades the Northland, to re- 
lease the sun and moon from their imprisonment. Unable 
to do this, he returns home, and gets the aid of Imarinen 
to forge implements capable of forcing open the mountain 
where the heavenly luminaries are hid. In dread of the 
result, the hostile queen now voluntarily sets them free; 
and Wainamoinen greets their return with grateful songs. 
Such, in brief outline, is the narrative of the Aalevala. 
It must be confessed that the poem is very diffuse, and that, 
in some parts, the author, like the Greek father of epic 
poetry, unquestionably “nods”; but, on the whole, its liter- 
ary charms are great. In one point, it differs from most of 
the other great epics. It has none of that tragic note of 
impending doom which usually invests them, to so great an 
extent, with an atmosphere of gloom. Its spirit is cheerful 
and buoyant. Even when its heroes are plunged in the 
most terrible difficulties, they go through their wild advent- 
ures not merely with fortitude, but with zest and a certain 
jolly audacity. The author’s imagination is rich in weird 
and fanciful inventions. When he describes the pursuit of 
the flying heroes, what a graphic scene he paints of the 
straining oarsmen and the dashing foam and the strange 
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battle in their boat with the monster eagle and the men-at- 
arms perched on its back! When the power of Wainamoi- 
nen’s birchen harp is portrayed, he makes us see the bushes 
on the heath dancing with joy, and the pebbles in the brook 
bounding to the water’s brim and swimming about in glee. 
The crags hum an accompaniment to the strain, the men are 
dumb with delight, and tears of ecstasy run down the 
maidens’ cheeks. Even the wild beasts crouch enchanted, 
the fir-trees bow their heads, the flowers are filled with 
thoughts of love, and the very earth joins in joyful reverber- 
ations. Nor is pathos wanting. More than one passage is 
melodious with sad minor chords, full of tender melan- 
choly: for examples, the dying song of poor Aino, as she is 
about to cast herself into the sea, and the laments of the 
bereaved mother and the sacred cuckoos, as together they 
mourn her loss. 

Especially noticeable is the humor that gives a racy flavor 
to the poem, as, for example, in the account of Wainamoi- 
nen’s adventures, when he seeks to learn from the Earth- 
god, Antero-Wipunen, the knowledge of the origin of things 
which he needs for certain spells. How shall the aged 
master of incantations be found? The first third of the 
way must be traversed on the point of a woman’s needle, 
the second stretch on the tip of a warrior’s sword, the third 
on the edge of a hero’s axe,—in short, the feat is impossi- 
ble. But Wainamoinen is equal even to these miracles, and 
at last finds the giant in the depths of an ancient forest. 
He is fast asleep, and appears to be a wooded mountain. 
Birches grow upon his shoulders, pine-trees above his brow, 
fir-trees in his mouth. He does not hear a word. So Wai- 
namoinen climbs down into the giant’s mouth, and runs his 
spear into the flesh. The giant stirs a little and swallows, 
and Wainamoinen is sucked down the huge shaft of his 
throat till he tumbles with a splash into the lake of the 
giant’s stomach. A recent devotee of the mind-cure relates 
how, as she was falling down a pair of stairs, she gave her-. 
self a rapid metaphysical treatment, and escaped without a 
bruise, So the Finnish magician, seeing that he is in danger 
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of being drowned outright, improvises by his supernatural 
eraft a magic skiff, which gently receives him as he falls; and 
in it he comfortably explores the subterranean labyrinths. 
The giant half wakes, and asks himself whether it was a 
sheep or a cow which he ate last, and dozes off again. Then 
Wainamoinen by farther incantations evokes a forge, and 
makes a bellows out of his sleeves, and sets to work wield- 
ing his sledge-hammer. Roused by this anvil chorus and 
by the sparks coming out of his throat, the giant resorts 
successively to the whole catalogue of his exorcisms; but 
Wainamoinen will not budge till he gets the information 
which he wants. So, at last, the Earth-god yields, tells the 
proper incantation for every desired miracle; and Waina- 
moinen allows him to fall back into that sleep which in 
these degenerate days, when supernatural beings have lost 
their powers, is his usual state. 

But we must hasten to the more important information 
which the Kalevala has for us, concerning the religious 
ideas and spiritual characteristics of the ancient Finnish 
mind. — 

‘Taine, in the opening pages of his great work on English 
literature, likens the stiff leaves of an ancient book to a 
fossil shell or an imprint embossed upon stone of a creature 
which once lived and perished. Under the shell there was 
an animal; and behind the document, a man. As we study 
the shell to know the animal, so we study the literature of 
the past to know the man of ancient days. Beneath the 
shell of the Kalevala what shall we find? Certainly, it is 
no fine gentleman of our modern day that this Finnish fossil 
discloses, but a bold sea-rover, coasting the rocky promon- 
tories and crossing the stormy seas of the north, battling 
with elks and bears, threading the gloomy forests or dig- 
ging from the bowels of the granite mountains the precious 
gold and copper. To understand these wild myths, we 
must realize what a hard, dread season their winter was, 
close to the arctic circle as this land lay. What a terrible 
region that Northland was, which sent down on them such 
petrifying cold and blinding storms! What an enigma to 
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them was the flight of the summer heat, these brief winter 
days, and, in the more northern parts, the actual disappear- 
ance of the sun below the horizon during the arctic winter, 
—a terrible change, only to be explained as the work of 
hostile sorcerers and demonic powers! And what supreme 
heroes and objects of grateful worship would those beings 
naturally become to whom the people believed that they 
owed the return of spring and the reappearance of the sun! 
In a land of such intense and sudden atmospheric changes, 
it is not strange that the common folk should have come 
to believe in wizards and enchantments. It is not strange 
that they should find the explanation of their climatic 
vicissitudes in the struggles of the two great hostile powers 
‘of the north and the south, the evil and the good wonder- 
workers. It is this eternal conflict of nature’s forces that 
supplies the web on which the various scenes of the Kale- 
vala are embroidered. As in the Persian and the Norse 
mythology, so here, also, the two contending hosts represent 
the perpetual struggle of light with darkness, of warmth 
with cold, of summer against devouring winter. The va- 
rious heroes, giants, kings, queens, and numerous anthropo- 
morphic divinities, stand each for some full nature-god or 
goddess of earlier time, and each preserves some readily 
recognized mark of the simpler and more pronounced physi- 
cal character which he possessed in former ages. Louhi, 
the queen of Pohyola, who has power through her ice-bands 
to imprison the.seaman’s vessel, and in her rocky fastness 
locks up the source of all food and wealth, and even at 
times the sun itself, represents, of course, the power of cold 
or darkness. Tuonetar, the mistress of the black gulf, 
peopled with monster pikes and swans and water snakes,— 
the terrible hag who with fatal net, and long, rakelike claws, 
pulls down to destruction every one who ventures near her 
domains,— is, like the Pluto of the Greeks or the Naktigal 
of Assyria, an impersonation of the power of death. And 
Hiisi, with his retinue of serpents, author of all accidents, . 
injuries, and catastrophes,—a very demon of mischief,— 
corresponds to the Loki of the Norsemen or the Ahriman of 
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the Parsis. He is usually represented as scouring the plains 
on his demon horse, Hiiden Ruuna, attended by the bird of 
evil, Hiiden Lintu, companions who seem to have been 
originally personifications of the icy and fatal north wind. 

These were the great enemies of the ancient Finn. 
Among his divine friends and champions, the chief and most 
beloved was Wainamoinen, the founder and patron of arts 
and civilization, the wise counsellor and inventor of music. 
He fills in Finnish mythology very nearly the place of 
Hermes in the Greek or Hea in the Assyrian pantheon. 
Tracing his parentage, as he does, to the union of the sea- 
spray and the air, born in the bosom of the waters, and 
beginning, as soon as he emerges from the sea, to plant 
the forests and make the barley sprout, he was originally 
an impersonation of the moist breezes that make the grains 
and fruit-trees grow, and as they sweep through the boughs 
of the birch-trees make of them MQolian harps, or, as they 
play over the waves where the great fish swim, give us 
strains of music such as no mortal hand can imitate. 
Sprung from such an origin, it is no wonder that Waina- 
moinen can traverse air and ocean as easily as the land, and 
understand the language of birds, or penetrate to the cav- 
ernous bowels of that sleeping giant, the earth. 

Similarly, in IImarinen, the Vulcan of the story, we have a 
reminiscence of the Fire-god, worshipped among all ancient 
nations. Ilmarinen represents, of course, not only the fire 
on the hearth, but the warmth and radiance of the sun- 
shine; and his famous hammer is the thunderbolt. Hence it 
is he, and none else, who can recover for the people the ball 
of fire which fell from heaven, and confine it on the hearth; 
and hence it is he alone who can fabricate the Sampo. 
For in the Northland the fire which cooks the food and 
melts the ore and warms the house is the most indispensable 
source of welfare. But though, like Sigurd and other solar 
heroes, Ilmarinen can find the golden treasures of the warm 
season, he cannot keep them forever. The powers of cold 
and darkness snatch them away again, just as, in the Hdda, 
the Niflung brothers hide the Rhine-gold, and refuse to give 
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it up; and though the precious Sampo is for a time regained, 
yet soon it is lost once more, like the hoard of the dwarf in 
the Teutonic myth, in the secret depths of the waters. 

But what does Lemminkainen stand for, and why is he so 
merry and jocund always? Why else than because he is the 
happy summer time, who loves and is loved by all? Hence 
his dashing and repeated journeys, now venturing boldly 
into the north and capturing its princesses and treasures, 
now retreating to the far south and passing his days in 
amorous delights, making every young bride a mother and 
every plant and tree fruitful, while his former home is laid 
waste by the destructive hosts of the Northland. Hence, 
also, like the sunny, golden-haired Baldur, though his mother 
had protected him, as she thought, with exorcisms against 


every possible foe, there was one whom she overlooked (the | 


black snake of winter); and, when Lemminkainen’s time 
came, nothing could save him from the fatal bite, and he 
goes down to the realms of death. Like Osiris, however, 
his mother is able, when the months of gloom and search 
are past, to find the scattered parts of his body, reunite the 
dissevered members, reanimate her dead son, and give him a 
fresh lease of life,— the new summer’s season of beauty and 
joy. 

But it is not only these three great physical powers, air, 
fire, and summer, that are represented in the Finnish pan- 
theon, but every prominent element of nature has its divinity 
or tutelar spirit, more or less personalized. Originally, the 
grand natural objects themselves, in their respective mate- 
rial forms, were doubtless regarded as mighty living beings 
of a superior order and worshipped as such. In the next 
stage of theological development, the Finnish mind conceived 
the various physical realms or great objects of nature as each 
governed by corresponding spirits or supernatural personal- 
ities, their Aaltiat, or genii. These haltiat were all immortal, 
but were of various grades, the lower ones, whose natural 
domains were small, being subservient to the greater deities, 
who ruled the larger realms of nature. In his own sphere, 
each of these gods was an independent power, knowing no 
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master in that particular domain. These greater gods are 
usually spoken of in pairs, a divine lady accompanying each 
divine lord. Chief among them are Pevie, the Sun-god, 
and Kun, the Moon-god ; Ahto, the host of the waves, who 
lives with his cold and cruel-hearted spouse, Wellamo, at 
the bottom of the sea; Maa-emz, mother-earth, and Tapio, 
the Forest-friend, who is represented as a tall and slender 
divinity, wearing a long brown beard, a coat of tree moss, 
and a high hat of fir-leaves. Each of these has a numerous 
family of sons and daughters and servants, presiding over 
subordinate sections of the larger natural realm. 

Higher than any of these various deities and spirits, how- 
ever, there is one god who rises in venerable majesty above 
all as the first and greatest of deities, Ukko, the ancient 
one. He is called in the Kalevala “the god of the breezes,” 
“the father of the heavens,” ‘the creator of all things.” He 
is represented as sitting on a cloud, bearing on his shoulders 
the firmament: the lightning is called his sword, and the 
rainbow his bow. His original name was probably that by 
which still he is so often called in the Kalevala; namely, 
Jumala, “the thunder-home,” a name which points back to 
a time when the sky itself was regarded as a living, divine 
being. In the form in which we now have the Kalevala, 
Ukko is already indicated as the great creator from whom 
all power is derived, and who can give succor even when all 
other help fails. In the earlier pagan traditions, he is by 
no means so prominent nor so active. Nevertheless, his 
shadowy form, even there, towers above all as the most 
august of the pantheon. 

In regard to worship, the ideas of the Finns seem quite 
primitive. There is, strange to say, no trace of sacrifices to 
the gods from the beginning to the end of the Kalevala. 
The chief means which were employed to obtain the favor 
of the gods were invocations of various sorts. When dan- 
ger threatened, or release from disease was sought, or a 
journey was begun, the guardian divinities of water, forest, 
earth, and air, were invoked; and, if those supplications did 
not effect what was desired, then, as a last resort, Ukko, the 
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great creator, was appealed to. The supplications to the 
good gods were almost always accompanied by curses and 
objurgations of the evil powers, such as the divinity of 
pains, the iron that caused the wound, and especially Hiisi, 
the arch-fiend and his imps, bidding him begone, or direst 
punishment would be his. Occasionally, however, as in the 
45th Rune, the evil power is addressed in flattering terms, 
and implored as a favor to take himself away to some cavity 
in the mountains or some depth of the sea. To make the 
exorcism effective, certain magic salves are used or peculiar 
ceremonies resorted to. 

In all these magic arts, the most important thing, it was 
believed, was the use of the right name of the supernatural 
beings concerned, and conjurations with the correct formula 
of words. To be able to know this, the wizard should be 
acquainted with the causes of things and with the supernal 
powers that watch over and direct the events of the world. 
Hence, the long list of names used in these exorcisms and 
the enumeration of every possible source from which the 
good desired or the evil to be expelled may have come. 
When Wainamoinen forgets this origin of things, his power 
over that realm deserts him, and he has to go and inquire 
concerning it of some deity or seer who can supply him 
with the needed information. 

The philologists as well as the mythologists have found 
much .of interest in the Kalevala. One of the curious facts 
which they have-brought to light is that the language does 
not belong to that Aryan family in which most European 
tongues are included, but belongs to the Ural Altaic 
family, and stands in the very closest relation with the 
tongue spoken by the people of ancient Akkad, the prede- 
cessors of the Assyrians in the Euphrates valley, whose 
cuneiform inscriptions in such great numbers have been 
recently excavated and deciphered. The Finnish tongue - 
is therefore a member of the great Mongoloid family to 
which the Chinese belongs. Moreover, of all the members . 
of this linguistic family, it is the tongue that stands nearest 
to the ancient Aryan language. Indeed, eminent philolo- 
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gists have considered it the connecting link between these 
two great families. It is therefore a most noticeable fact 
that the religion and mythology of the Finns stand in 
a similar close relation to the races and nations to which 
ethnologically they are related. Of all Mongoloid nations, 
none other has a mythology so akin to the Aryan; and in 
its religious ideas and practices the faith and rites of ancient 
Akkad seem to have come to a second birth. 

As in the belief of the builders of Birs Nimroud, every 
part of nature had its Zz, or tutelar spirits; and most of 
the great natural domains had a pair of divinities, the 
supernatural Lord and Lady ruling over them. So was 
it in the ancient Finnish faith. Among the chief gods, 
we find the same nature powers, playing substantially the 
same parts. The rédle of Ukko in Finland is the same as 
that of Anu, the Heaven-god of the people of Akkad. The 
réle of Wainamoinen was played by Hea-chan (or Dagon, as 
the Pheenicians called him), the Fish-god, who rose out of the 
Persian Gulf, and introduced agriculture, civilization, and 
knowledge among the dwellers by the Euphrates. That 
same reliance on magic arts to drive away pestilences, dis- 
cover mysteries, or overcome an enemy, which is so promi- 
nent in the Kalevala, characterized equally the popular faith 
of ancient Akkad. It was all of three thousand years before 
the Kalevala was committed to writing that the great magic 
collection of Asshurbanipal was collected. But the exorcisms 
by which in the 9th Rune the flow of Wainamoinen’s blood 
was quenched, or in the 45th Rune the pestilence is driven 
away, read almost like translations from the hieroglyphic 
records. So the myth of the origin of the world from a 
primitive divine egg, as given in the 1st Rune, is substantially 
the same as the account of creation in Chinese legend. 
When we recall the immense geographical distance and the 
still wider distance in time that separates Finland and its 
literature from Mesopotamia and China and their periods 
of literary production, these resemblances are most remark- 
able. 

In the old fairy stories, the touch that awakens the sleeper 
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to enjoy the long-awaited sunshine is at the same time the 
prelude to the fatal end. So it was likewise with the poetic 
blossoming of the race of Kalewa. The wave of civilization, 
whose first stirrings roused from slumber the literary faculty 
of the people to crystallize the childlike fancies and naive 
guesses of the Finnish spirit in those wild and graceful 
legends, was soon to submerge the fairy palace beneath 
foreign billows that were almost fatal to it. The old-time 
superstitions had a foe to meet more powerful than all the 
magic arts of Louhi. 

In the 50th Rune, appended to the original Kalevala, a 
Christian reviser (who in spite of his new faith had evidently 
a tender sympathy with, not to say a melancholy regret for, 
the dying paganism) has told the story in true poetic form, 
albeit with a curious mixture of heathen superstition and 
Christian legend. 

In the house of the great Father (so runs the Rune) grew 
a beautiful child, Maryatta, full of grace, humility, and 
modesty, ever chaste. She loved all living creatures so 
much that she would touch no flesh, and her chosen occupa- 
tion was to care tenderly for the lambs. As she led them to 
the best pastures, no snake or reptile presumed to touch 
her. Thus the beautiful child lived with her mother as an 
innocent virgin and shepherdess, until one day a mountain- 
berry begged her to pluck it, for no one had ever noticed it. 
Out of compassion, Maryatta consents. But the berry is a 
supernatural agent; and in due time, in a stable which she 
seeks as a retreat, a babe is born to her. On the heights of 
Tapio’s mountains, among the horses, 


“ A babe was born and cradled, 
Cradled in a woodland manger, 
Of the virgin, Maryatta ; 

Pure as pearly dews of morning, 
Holy as the stars of heaven.” 


But one day, as she holds the child on her lap, it mysteri- 


ously disappears. Maryatta seeks everywhere for him. But - 


not even the moon nor the stars know where he is. At last, 
the sun, appealed to, rejoices her with its assurance that it 
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knows well the lovely infant, and directs Maryatta to a 
swamp where the babe is found. Then she carries the 
young child to her own home, where he grows up in beauty, 
daily gathering strength and light and wisdom. No one knew 
what name to give him. His mother called him “ Flow’ret,” 
but others, “Son of Sorrow.” To baptize him, the aged 
Virokanas, guardian spirit of the wilderness, is called in. 
But he is not willing to pronounce the sacred formula until 
the child has been approved by some sponsor. Wainamoinen 
is asked to perform this office. But he conceives an instinc- 
tive hatred to the child, and advises that they throw him 
back into the swamp where he was found, and break his 
head with a club. Then the young babe opens its mouth 
and reproves Wainamoinen, foretelling speedy retribution 
upon him for his cruelty. The aged Virokanas now promptly 
baptizes the child, and blesses him as the future king of 
Karyala and ruler over all things. It is the proclamation of 
the new Christian dispensation, and the sign of the fall of 
the pagan faith and society of which Wainamoinen was the 
tutelar divinity. Wainamoinen, deeply chagrined and fore- 
boding the coming downfall of the old order, conjures up by 
his spell a magic boat of copper, and, seating himself in it, 
sings his farewell song : — 


“ Let the fair days come and vanish, 
Let dear morn and eve alternate 
And in sunshine life glide sweetly ; 
Yet a time shall dawn upon you 
When mankind shall miss my strong aid, 
Need and séek once more my succor 
That I make anew the Sampo, 
Richly pour out magic plenty, - 
Sun and moon bring back to heaven, 
And restore sweet song’s enchantment 
To the land of the Suomi.” 


Thus sadly singing, Wainamoinen raised his sail, slipped 
over the murmuring seas till he reached the very rim of the 
horizon. There, at the farthest outposts of the earth, at the 
verge of heaven, he waits in his magic boat. When the sun- 
set sky glows and flames like molten metal, can you not still 
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see the gleams which the mystic barge of copper flashes 
back to us? But, though the ancient magician has himself 
departed forever, he left behind him, to the everlasting joy 
of the Finnish nation, his magic harp,— that divine gift of 
music with which he endowed the bards of Finland, and the 
beautiful songs which recount his exploits. 

Such is the pathetic end of the great epic. Undoubtedly, 
the advent of Christianity and civilization was, upon the 
whole, a great benefit to the Finns. Neverthelesss, for the 
cause of literature and poetry, the student feels like drop- 
ping a tear for the death-sentence which Christianity has 
pronounced upon these picturesque divinities and these 
graceful myths, and deplores that they can live no longer in 
the faith of reason. The poetic soul may even be excused 
if there are moods, more or less brief, when he feels that he 
would rather be a pagan, sucking in these wild legends with 
his mother’s milk, than, in the modern critical spirit, relegate 
these enchanting strains of Wainamoinen’s harp to the limbo 
of outgrown superstitions. 

And, seriously, in these fantastic imaginings and in the 
eager searchings of these childlike hearts, is there not still 
something of worth for us, judged even by the standard of 
religion and in the interests of faith itself? As we walk 
through the glittering ice-halls of this ancient petrified faith, 
we should not look upon its poetic crystals and mythic frost- 
forms merely with idle curiosity, but with a reverent eye we 
should seek to: discern the truth that underlies its crude 
superstitions. Literally, of course, we can no longer receive 
these myths. But the essence of their ingenuous faith is 
as true now as then; namely, that nature is not dead, but 
alive. We have only to reduce the throng of indwelling 
spirits, which these old heathen believed in, to a single Om- 
nipresent, Divine Spirit, and we find in their naive beliefs a 
truth which Judaism with all its ethical exaltation missed, 
which popular Christianity even has generally overlooked, 


and which has only recently been rediscovered by the pro-. 


founder leaders of Christian philosophy. And this truth is 
that the Divine is not simply an external Power working on 
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foreign and lifeless clay, but that God is an inward life, the 
interior artist and the moulding energy within all, present 
in mountain and forest as well as in humanity; in the beauty 
of the rainbow as in the grace of sainthood; in the daily 
law as in the exceptional miracle. Not until this grand 
truth of the indwelling God as the vital sap of creation’s 
framework ceases to be looked upon as an idle theory of 
philosophers, and becomes the common faith of our Christian 
masses, will man’s conception of the Divine have attained to 


its destined height and fulness. 
. JAMES T. BrxBy. 


WASSON’S ESSAYS.* 


This volume is put together, from end to end, with the 
felicity of handling, the intelligence, grace, and skill of 
which Mr. Frothingham has shown himself master in his 
literary work. We say this without reserve, haVing had 
much of its material put into our hands in manuscript, and 
so understanding better what a task it was to edit these 
clear and well-compacted pages from the mass that had 
grown slowly for many years, in the hope of effecting some 
one product that the world would not willingly let die, and 
had been left just so, out of very weariness, by the strong 
heart and skilled hand that had gathered it. Comparing 
the material and the result, it is a rare example of accom- 
plished and well-judged editorship. 

The reader turns first to the biography, which is the 
proper key to the thought that follows. It has been re- 
marked upon as lacking incident; but it gives us that which 
we care most to know. Happily, the period of childhood 
and boyhood is covered by an “autobiography,” which was 
written as a personal communication to Rev. J. F. Clarke,— 
the story of a life sternly repressed, told by the writer with 
singular candor, in a vein of, characteristic reflection and 

* Essays Religious, Social, Political. By David Atwood Wasson. With a Bio- 


graphical Sketch by O. B. Frothingham. Boston: Lee & Shepard. pp. 390. (With 
Portrait.) , 
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introspection, giving a clew to the disciplined vigor, the 
resolute self-reliance, the passionate conviction, the grave, 
even stern, and almost sombre cast of thought, which made 
the background of the sober and mellow glow of cheer we 
always found in him. 

The sketch which follows, from Mr. Frothingham’s hand, 
is (as we have intimated) largely the history of mental 
development and the growth of the maturer convictions 
embodied in the Essays. It is thus the history of a mind, 
or rather of a character, with only enough of incident to 
give body and framework to the inner life. We need 
refer to this part of the volume, only to say that Mr. Was- 
son was born in 1823, in a coast town of Maine, of hardy, 
heroic, and pious ancestry, of the sterner New England | 
type; that, partially disabled in youth by the incident told 
in these pages two years ago,* he embarked on an intel- 
lectual career, studied theology in Bangor, and was settled 
as a “Calvinistic” preacher in Groveland, Mass., in 1851; 
that within a year or two his resolute temper of dissent had 
made him a liberal of the liberals, and that he came to be 
well known as an eloquent and courageous speaker in pulpit 
or on platform, and as a vigorous writer in several literary 
journals. He held brief pastorates in Boston and in Worces- 
ter; he often lectured or debated on the public platform; 
he was for three years storekeeper of the Custom House, 
and lived three years in Germany ; he spent the last years 
in West Medford, Mass., where he died, Jan. 21, 1887. He 
had been sharply galled by the yoke of a narrow bigotry in 
his childhood, and much of his earlier record is an earnest, 
almost bitter, protest against the joyless creed he had been 
reared in. His later thought, though tinged with something 
of this severity, was broad, wholesome, tonic, tempered 
with a poetic radiance, a sober cheer, and an ideal that was 
always noble and always fresh. 

In turning a pile of letters received some years ago from 
this loved and greatly honored friend, we have come upon - 
a few sentences which we will copy here: as a perfectly 


* Unitarian Review, March, 1887, p. 255. 3 
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unstudied expression of his mood at the time, they help 

interpret the tone of thought and style of argument found 
in the “ Essays,” which are the deliberate record of his 
maturest conviction. In 1863 he writes :— 


I cherish no object more than that of’ giving root in our soil toa 
broad spiritual philosophy [he has just been speaking of the study of 
Comte and Spencer]; and am working for that as fast as my wretched 
little strength will allow. And therefore, if any statement made in this 
interest fails of entire precision and claarness, I desire nothing more than 
to know it.... If I write three hours a day for three days in succession, 
I am utterly prostrated. I have to read lying down, and must pay for 
every hour of work or play with more than one hour of extreme pain. 
Therefore I am slow. 


Again in 1876, in commenting upon certain discussions 
as to the history and prospects of Liberalism, he writes as 
follows : — 


Tam tired of haying that millennium stuck under my nose. But our 
people must have such a deal of hoping! Would not a little plain and 
cheerful courage serve for a change? Oh, no, we are to hope so much 
that there shall be no place for courage! The truth is that the American 
appetite for sweets has got into the American mind. If one does not 
offer us spiritual pastry and cake, we think ourselves shabbily treated. 
A diet of turnips would be better for a while, until we got back to an 
appet'te for simpler things. I thank the provider who sets before me a 
liberal repast of plain dishes, neither peppered with sarcasm, nor sugared 
with optimism. One’s words should have that vein of gracious not- 
saying. His thoughts should be like the words on a printed page, with 
a margin of white silence about them. There are so many whose 
speech not only has no margin, but slops quite over the page, and spills 
itself into vacuity ! 

I confess that to me the universe, as one must now see it, seems at 
times appallingly cold, and I look back with a half-regret to the old fire- 
side view of the world, so snug and warm, with its good Father provid- 
ing for every want and soothing every distress, and its divine or semi- 
divine major-domo, aiding with infinite care to make things comfortable. 
But this view is no longer possible; and, besides, I am clearly of opinion 
that it has become nearly valueless as a means of moral support. At 
any rate, I must bear testimony for myself, that the more of such belief 
I spare, the more I find myself morally braced. Take the belief in per- 
sonal immortality, for example. I no longer lean upon it, and find it 
wholesome not to doso. I do not desy it, but must plant the foot upon 
what now is, not upon what may be hereafter. Indeed, my experience 
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teaches me more and more the virtue of abstinence in such matters. I 
speak only for myself: the case may be different with others. And yet, 
with the doctrine of immortality run into spiritism, who can help doubt- 
ing its use in the immediate future? It may one day be reborn, and 
come out better than new. Ino the mean time, duty and work are 
enough; and I find the simple diet invigorating. 


Stoic this doctrine may appear, rather than Christian ; 
and, indeed, Mr. Wasson, in the temper of his thought, was 
undeniably nearer to Aurelius and Epictetus than to the 
medieval or even the modern saint. Still, it has to be 
remembered that Greek Stoicism was the fount from which 
the doctrine of the Divine Word as the indwelling life of 
man flowed into Christian theology, and that thoughtful 
scholars have been struck with the marked parallelism be- 
tween the Stoic ethics and that of the apostle Paul,— whose 
view of human life is often no less stern and sombre than 
that which we have just been considering. Whatever else 
we may think of it, we cannot fail to see in this heroic, 
self-reliant temper one of the finest elements that go into 
such service to their generation as men like him are eager 
to render, without demand or expectation of reward.* 

This grave cast of thought, which deals with speculative 
problems only as the fringe or background to the positive 
tasks of intellect in a working world, sets most naturally 
in the direction of essays — that is, serious attempts — re- 
ligious, social; political. The first of these three,. indeed, 
is quite likely’ to be merged in practical ethics: though 
Mr. Wasson was happily saved. from this result by the 
fine vein of idealism, which utters itself with spontaneous 
melody in the best of his verse, which is distinctly and 
clearly religious as distinct from merely ethical. This vein 
of idealism, as we may say, running down from higher 
sources, brings with it, by a sort of birthright, the bright- 
ness and gladness which are the peculiar boon of the relig- 


* Within a day or two before he died (from consumption of the lungs) he said to 


a member of his household, ‘Do you happen to have met anywhere about the house ~ 


an old friend,— Death ?” This is the nearest I have ever heard of him to anything 
that might indicate any impatience of spirit, even the natural longing to “ flee away 
and be at rest.” — Ep. 7 
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ious life. But, as we have seen, Mr. Wasson strictly de- 
nied himself all dallying with this roseate light of life, 
dreading too much, it may be, the weakening effect of this 
as of other moods of indulgence. Accordingly, the sober 
and constant bent of his thought was to the strictly ethical 
_ problems which touch the loftier and broader ranges of life 
as we actually find it: in short, the questions of political 
and social ethics. 

It had been well understood among his friends for years 
that his literary aim and effort had gradually been brought 
to bear upon the single task of producing an orderly treatise 
on the higher philosophy of civil government; and it was 
hoped that the preparation for this had gone so far that, 
with a little friendly oversight, and some light touches of a 
shaping hand, such a volume might be gathered as would be 
an adequate monument of the labor and long reflection that 
had already gone to the task. Two or three chapters had 
come almost into the shape that would justify the publish- 
ing as an unfinished treatise. But, whatever we might have 
hoped, no one who had looked into the material, in the 
shape it actually was in, could doubt the editor’s wisdom in 
presenting it in the form of disconnected essays, or frag- 
ments, in which light these chapters must be regarded. Of 
the intended treatise the most finished chapter, and perhaps 
the most original in argument and illustration, is the essay 
entitled “ Social Texture.” As characteristic as any of the 
writer’s style of thought is that under the heading “ Author- 
ity,” which probably includes the substance of a discourse 
which he once spoke of among his friends, from the signifi- 
cant text, Thou shalt. Again, as instructive an essay as any 
in this volume is the brief one entitled ‘The Puritan Com- 
monwealth,” which has not only a sagacious interpretation 
of the aim and motive of our Pilgrim founders, but quaint 
and delightful illustrations of that sense of moral order in 
civil society, so dear to his own heart. Other topics are 
“Nature the Prophecy of Man,” “ Unity,” “Conditions of 
Social Productiveness,” “The New Type of Oppression,” 
and “The Genius of Woman,” —eight essays in all, Their 
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general tone and character will be inferred from what has 
been already said. But it is worth while just to notice here 
the evidence they give of the writer’s strong recoil from rey- 
olutionary doctrinairism, from sentimental theory, from the 
popular clamor for “rights” as opposed to duties, from that 


lawless mood so common in recent days, which, demanding . 


“equality” first and last, rejects the natural empire of intel- 
ligence, and substitutes vague sentiment for moral vigor as 
the guiding force in a commonwealth. 

It was, accordingly, a cardinal principle with Mr. Wasson, 
that the natural right of every man to justice does not 
include the political right to the exercise of power over 
other men. A majority, except as a convenient way of ad- 
justing the political machinery, has no more a divine or uni- 
versal sanction than the single sovereign: one is just as 
liable to degenerate into a lawless tyranny as the other. 
We find in his words a somewhat stern and unsympathetic 
tone towards the dominant, at least the popular, temper of 
the day, regarding the duties, trials, and hopes of citizen- 
ship. It is not unlikely that this mood in him was exagger- 
ated by imagining himself to be more lonely in that con- 
viction than he really was: possibly he caught too much of 
the temper of protest from Carlyle; possibly the spirit of 
aggressive democracy, against which Carlyle lifted up his 
voice, is more rampant in England than here, where we 
have had more experience of the lengths it has run to, and 
have set up more barriers against it. Certainly, it is a 
striking thing to see a great: political leader like Mr. Glad- 
stone, on one side of the water, apparently cheering on the 
rushing mighty wave of that popular movement, regard- 
less of all consequence, and a sober political thinker on the 
other side, pleading so strongly for authority against license, 
—and then to remember that the former is a statesman 
under a monarchy, and the other an ideal thinker whose 
very birthright was democracy; the one swept along by the 


swiftly rushing tide, the other making his brave stand : 


against it! 


It follows from all this that these essays can never be 
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popular. Of purely literary quality,— the light, spontane- 
ous, infallible, inevitable touch of the masters of style,— 
there is not quite enough to make them, nervous and admi- 
rable English as they are, like Matthew Arnold’s, carry the 
day by very compulsion of the style, so as to force their 
way to acceptance, spite of the uncompromising defiance of 
popularity in their substance. Their audience is likely to 
be fit, but few. The substance will be highly prized among 
those serious thinkers who in turn, by slow degrees, are 
making this order of thought familiar to the popular mind, 
as it must be made, more and more. Something, indeed, of 
the severity of Mr. Wasson’s moral judgment is found in 
the somewhat strict and narrow limitation of his own intel- 
lectual sympathy, in what is unquestionably an imperfect 
and reluctant appreciation of such writers, for example, as 
Comte and Renan. From the one his ideal temper, from 
the other his inherited Puritanism, sound at heart, seem to 
have revolted, so as not to let him learn what he might have 
learned from them. On all defect of genial mental sympa- 
thy the world revenges itself by coldness and slowness of 
recognition. But the world comes in time to know its true 
moral leaders, and to give them reverence. 

In spite, however, of his severe and perhaps stern judg- 
ment of many contemporary facts and tendencies, it could 
not be said of Mr. Wasson that he was of censorious temper. 
His judgments were always tempered by friendliness and 
hope. The atmosphere he lived in was bracing, but not 
chill. To no man of our time could be more fitly applied 
those fine and strong words which Macaulay writes of 
Milton: “The strength of his mind overcame every calam- 
ity. Neither blindness, nor age, nor disappointments, nor 
neglect, had power to disturb his sedate and majestic pa- 
tience. His spirits do not seem to have been high, but they 
were singularly equable. His temper was serious, perhaps 
stern; but it was a temper which no sufferings could render 
sullen or fretful.”” How cordial and warm his welcome was! 
How grateful he was to any friend who came to while away 
an hour of his solitude and gathering darkness with intel- 
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lectual discourse, or with some fresh message from the wider 
world of thought! A biographer says somewhere of the 
eager and joyous temper of Charles Dickens, which so dwelt 
among outside things, that he had, to counterbalance, ‘no 
city of the soul” to which he might retreat as.a refuge in 
calamity or old age. With such as our friend it is eminently 
otherwise. And that spiritual house not made with hands, 
in which he habitually dwelt, had an atmosphere of its own, 
too sunny and sereue to let him ever degenerate into a carp- 
ing critic, or a moody and jealous brooder upon any private 
pains. 

It is a thinker’s right to be known not only by the judg- 
ment of other men, but by the very tone and phrase in 
which his thought is spoken. Having, then, hinted briefly 
the traits and qualities of Mr. Wasson’s mind as they have 
shown themselves, not only in these pages but in near and _ 
long personal knowledge of the man, we copy the two 
following passages, which illustrate his method of taking 
his thought in hand. First, from the essay on “Social 
Texture” : — 


It is told of a politician, once high in office, living at the North, that 
he was discovered, by means of papers captured at the close of the Civil 
War, to have been during its progress in secret and sympathetic corre- 
spondence with leaders of the rebellion. His townsmen, among whom 
he had till then passed with rare favor, forebore to molest or reproach 
him, but they were shocked at the disclosure, and could not meet him as 
before: they avoided him, and he saw that he had lost their confidence 
irrecoverably. It broke him. He had a house in building, and, design- 
ing to make it an expression of his personal tastes, had been busily and 
pleasurably occupied in getting it forward; the workmen were dis. 
charged, the house remained unfinished, he fell into a melancholy, and 
died. A worthier man would not have engaged himself in the clandes- 
tine correspondence; a harder one would not have so wilted under the 
exposure. Yet who can lightly endure public dishonor, though it 
threaten him with no physical paiu or deprivation? Who feels himself 
complete when avoided by all his kind, though only by silent looks of 
separation? Merely avoided, not assailed; merely let alone, not a finger 
put forth to the prejudice of his life, his liberty, or his pursuit of happi- 
ness; should it not be to the individualist a delightful situation? He 
has not to declare his independence: all the world declares it for him. 
No man visits him, to consume his time; none solicits his attention with — 
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an intrusive greeting on the street; no beggar will ask an alms of him, 
no philanthropist entreat him to subsidize charity; the very State, let 
us suppose, strikes his name from the tax-list, to give him protection and 
to make him free. What could individualism desire more? It has 
written its rights of man: here is one man, at least, to whom they are 
coaceded literally, liberally, to the last syllable of the chapter. Were it 
not excusable to envy the lot of a mortal so favored? No, he is not 
happy, nor enviable; for the social circulation is still there, but, under 
the circumstances, is there to be what the sirocco is to the Sicilian, a 
fever in the blood, a dryness and scorching in the bones, that turns the 
marrow to dust and makes the living face as a dead leaf.— pp. 238, 239. 


The following, from the essay on “ The Genius of Woman,” 
is interesting as a fine and sympathetic expression of the 
older or chivalrous ideal, from one who had a deep distrust 
of the political aspirations by which he dreaded lest that 
ideal might be vulgarized and debauched —at least in the 
present temper of our democracy: * — 


At present nothing is so discouraging as the shadow which, passes 
over the face of earnest women when one remarks that from their sex 
has never proceeded an Iliad, a Parthenon, an Organon, or a Principia. 
And when the more hopeful among them reply, ‘‘ Give us equal oppor- 
tunities, and see what we will do to stop your boast,” the case becomes 
more discouraging still. The date-palm is not pine, oak, or teak, but 
thinks it may become such, and furnish timbers and masts for ships 
some day. Why this false desire? Why is not woman the first to 
remark and insist upon the fact that she does not build, whether epics 
or temples or systems of thought, for the very good reason that she has 
a genius of her own, and is not a reduced copy of man? The statement 
makes for her, not against her: it is argument of superiority in a kind 
and manner of her own. Let her respect her own nature. Let her, if 
she must make assertion in her own behalf, maintain that her actual 


*“The matter came up in connection with the democratic theory, in which Mr. 
Wasson had no faith. He could not believe that women were socially better than 
men; and if they were not, there was no advantage in admitting them to the fran- 
chise. The vote was too widely extended already. The pressing need was to raise 
its quality, rather than to increase its quantity. The arguments in favor of the 
measure turned chiefly on the abstract justice of the claim, which he disputed, 
saying that suffrage was not a right, but a trust.”’ — Memoir, pp. 118,119. “Ihave 
sometimes said that if ever I was converted to woman suffrage, it would be by the 
current argument against it, which, I must own, sometimes throws me off my bal- 
ance. Nevertheless, I have grave reasons for not wishing to increase that prepon- 
derance of political over other finer and higher interests, which I reckon one of the 
most discouraging features of American civilization. My hope has heen that woman, 
instead of increasing this overweight, would bring up interests to counterbalance 
it.”"—Jd., pp. 120, 121. 
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performance in the history of humanity needs no imaginary eking out 
to bear comparison with masculine achievement, ... It is the womanly 
in humanity, which at once goes as invitation before its nobler labor, 
and from within feeds its arm of strength. All that masculine power 
accomplishes, the feminine resource of the soul renders possible. The 
beautiful temples of the earth do not rest on the earth alone, but yet 
more on a spiritual basis, the womanly element in the human race: 
namely, its heart impassioned with the sentiment of beauty. Build, 
carve, paint, compose who may, it is woman who does it by his hand. 
In Homer she is the melody; in Phidias, the vision. In the hues of her 
being Titian has dipped his brush, else the paint were but ochre. What- 
soever poetry has to sing, art to express, philosophy to teach, is primarily 
sen'iment, is woman. She does all that is accomplished in humanity, 
not immediately, but mediately, by the power and prompting of her 
being.— pp. 361-363. 


It is but just to the editor of this precious volume, whose 
value will grow with years, to copy here the closing words 
of his own verdict upon the man, summing up as they do, 
with fine precision and condensation, the final lesson of his 
life : — 


While working in his garden, training his vines, gathering his grapes, 
he ripened his theories and sifted his mental soil. His early dream of 
ambition was dispelled; his days were drawing to a close; and as he 
held up his doctrines to heaven he was sure that in the light of God he 
saw light. Of the immortal life he felt certain, of the final victory of 
his trust he was confident. Should this latter faith prove illusory, there 
will still remain the example of a singularly veracious, transparent, 
vigorous, high-spirited man, who raised the standard and purified the 
intellectual atmosphere of humanity. Veracity, it may be said, was his 
distinguishing trait. He was, if possible, too prevailingly intellectual, 
not a common infirmity, an exceedingly rare one, in fact; amid so much 
insincerity, indifference, pretence, acquiescence, a most admirable one; 
but no virtue will stand alone, and truthfulness may be untrue when 
unaccompanied by humor, the generous sense of humanity, companion- 
ship with others, gentle appreciation of a neighbor's feeling, allowance 
for a fellow-man’s pain, power to enter into a stranger's state of mind. 
Mr. Wasson was heroic, brave, patient, aspiring. He conld lay aside 
prejudice, disregard traditions, put accepted beliefs beneath his feet. 
He was proud, with a praiseworthy pride; angry, with a righteous in- 
dignation. But was he pitiful, sympathetic with his kind? Still, he 
tried to make amends for his own deficiencies. No one saw them more 
clearly than he; nobody ever strove harder to render himself perfect, 
and that endeavor is as noble a lesson as our humanity can offer. 


'} 
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OUR FUTURE.* 
BY THE EDITOR. 


A few days ago, I received a letter from a very distin- 
guished leader of liberal theology in England, from which I 
copy the following sentences : — 


Our religious position in this country is historically and essentially 
different from yours. You have, and desire to have, an organized Uni- 
tarian body existing as a Unitarian Church. We have not; and are 
bound, by our antecedents, our Foundation-deeds, and our professions, 
not to have, our ecclesiastical existence and life having no relation to any 
particular type of theological opinion that may happen to be prevalent 
among us at this or that season of development. ... A Review which is 
to do the important work of a theological organ of criticism and research, 
cannot possibly assume the name of a particular type of theology. Such 
a renunciation of all pretension to intellectual impartiality cannot be 
corrected by making,the Unitarian name cover indefinitely more than 
belongs to its original and well-understood meaning. It grieves me 
morally, even more than logically, to see an ever-increasing tendency to 
this tampering with the exact meaning of indispensable words. 


It is true, as our correspondent says, that we should 
scrupulously respect the historical tradition which has given 
down to us names and their meanings, along with things. 
But the name given to anything so fluent and intangible as 
the body of opinion held in common by any class or group 
or sect of men, can never be quite the same for any two 
generations together. What we have to do is to deal with 
the name honestly, but not too narrowly. The name * Chris- 
tian,” for example, is simply a translation into Greek of the 
Hebrew “ Messianist,” and in its first meaning it meant, 
clearly, those who accepted Jesus as the Jewish Messiah ; 
yet in the very next generation it was claimed and used by 
those, from whom we have inherited it, who ascribed to him 
no such office at all,— indeed, as Justin did, formally argued 
it away,—but made him; instead, the incarnation of the 
Eternal Word. And in our own day we have been taught 


* Read before the Cambridge Association of Ministers, March 4, 1889. 
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on the high authority of James Martineau that the Messi- 
anic conception, even as it has been held till now, has wholly 
lost its significance for us, and we must frankly reject it, 
while still rightfully holding our name and inheritance as 
Christian. 

It is so with the name “ Protestant,” which in the major- 
ity of minds no longer implies any conscious protest against 
Romish errors, but simply a free development of the relig- 
ious life outside the Roman Catholic communion. It is so 
with the name “Calvinist,” which is held to for its historie 
associations, with no consciousness at all of the Five Articles, 
by many who might say, with Mr. Beecher, “I am a Calvin- 
ist in the sense that I believe as I think Calvin would, if he 
lived now and thought pretty much as I do!” It is the 
same with the name “Presbyterian,” which Dr. Martineau 
has suggested that the English Unitarians readopt, but which 
historically implies (apart from all matter$ of creed) a sort 
of authority and control in matters of church discipline and 
appointment, such as neither he nor any other living Unita- 
rian would give place to for subjection, no, not for an hour. 
In accepting, then, our own historical designation “ Unita- 
rian” as the name of a corporate body and an organized 
work, we not only yield to a necessity put upon us not by 
our own choice or will, but we simply follow the precedent 
set us in every spiritual movement among men which binds 
_the generations each to each under the laws of historical 
continuity. 

The best illustration, for our immediate uses, is the 
nearest. Not quite sixty-four years ago, the American 
Unitarian Association was founded, with the single object 
(as we may infer from its title) of making a combined and 
effective protest against certain errors of the theology of 
that day. A week ago at this very hour, an audience was 
gathered under the auspices of that Association in Channing 


Hall to listen to an address upon one field of its proper 


work from a man who is the loyal son of an orthodox mis- . 


sionary, and himself.a zealous and devout member of the 
orthodox body,— whose special aim (as I had heard him 
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speak of it a few days before) was to show us, out of his 
own experience, how to go about our own missionary work.* 
The particular field of work then under view was only one 
out of a large group of Christian enterprises, organized or 
directed by that Association, which might be followed, and 
ought to be followed, without any sectarian reference what- 
ever,— much more, without any controversial reference or 
motive. So much for one side of our development — that 
which puts us in relation with other religious organizations, 
and brings us, so to speak, nearer to the heart of Christen- 
dom. Surely, one might say, our work as a separate body 
is accomplished: when, in fact, it is only well begun. 

But, while our life has so worked out in that direction, 
it certainly has not been by any narrowing or fettering of 
our mental freedom. This I might well enough take for 
granted, but I prefer to enforce it by another illustration, 
equally near, from the opposite side. It is now about 
twenty-four years since the great wave of liberal sentiment, 
called into being by the war for the Union then just at its 
close, appeared to Dr. Bellows and others to warrant the 
experiment of a broader, closer, and more effective organiza- 
tion among our churches,— that since known as the Unita- 
rian National Conference. Apparently, we were not yet 
quite ripe, intellectually, for the breadth of union at which 
we aimed. Whatever the circumstances which brought 
about a secession from our attempted union, and the form- 
ing of the Free Religious Association, the result has been 
to develop more healthily and vigorously what might possi- 
bly have been otherwise cramped and dwarfed; while a 
large part of what was most vigorous and healthy in it has 
been quietly reabsorbed, as the main current of our life has 
widened out,—this process of reabsorption being first dis- 
tinctly set in relief at the founding of the Ministers’ Institute 
(due also to the initiative of Dr. Bellows) in 1877. 

And just here comes an interesting double coincidence, 
which shows how a new harmony has come about. A 


*General 8. C. Armstrong, who spoke of the Montana School for Indians, which 
has had more than one hearing in our pages. 
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month ago yesterday, on the 3d of February, the Free Re- 
ligious Association—I do not say formally disbanded, but 
delivered over the fine Memorial Building which enshrined 
the name that more than any other had given life to the 
movement, to our oldest and best recognized organization 
of Christian Charity, the Boston Fraternity of Churches. 
And, as if for further confirmation, within the past week has 
appeared the story, excellently told, of one of the truest and 
most heroic of the men who seemed to have left us then. 
For Mr. Wasson was one who went most ardently with the 
Free Religious movement from the beginning; who chose 
the Radical in preference to every other journal as the one 
most fit to receive his written word; who for two years 
was Theodore Parker’s successor in his Boston pulpit; who 
in his later years, of illness and suffering, had grown con- 
stantly nearer and dearer to us in the Spirit; until I do 
not believe there was any one man felt to be more inti- 
mately one of ourselves, than he was at the hour of his 
departure. 

In speaking then of ‘“ Our Future,” I have nothing what- 
ever to present in the way of speculations and surmises. All 
such prophecy is of private interpretation merely: it has 
no bearing on the point to be kept in view. Our instruc- 
tion is from facts which only need to be stated in their 
simplicity, and from tendencies we have all observed. Uni- 
tarianism as an opinion is one thing; Unitarianism as a 
force organized and equipped takes in a good many other 
things. Our denominational work, far from being already 
done, is only well begun, and expands indefinitely before 
us. No need to quarrel with the flag we march under, or 
with the name we bear. Our business is rather to see that 
the name means all we want of it, while we keep close to 
the historic tradition that has made us what we are. The 
process is a natural and healthy one, by which our future is 
growing out of our past. 


The first point of comparison that occurs is this: that . 


the effect of the last half-century’s debate has been to make 
us look at Religion too much from the outside ; to find it in 


_ 
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men’s theory, opinion, doctrine, speculation about religion, 
— nay, of late, even in their system of natural science, as in 
the much-preached doctrine of evolution, which has come 
with some of us to have a sort of sacredness, as of a creed. 
Or, by a singularly one-sided definition, it has been held to 
consist in the mere emotion stirred in us when we stand 
consciously in presence of the Infinite Force which em- 
braces and controls our lives,—an emotion that easily evap- 
orates into sentiment, vapid and thin, a feeble parody of the 
mighty force which religion is in the soul: as when Herbert 
Spencer exalts the mood in which we contemplate the vast- 
ness of geologic periods, in disparagement of the humbler 
and homelier notion which he rails at in the “religion of 
humanity.” Or, again, Religion has been in these latter 
years confounded by many with Ethics, which is really its 
complement or counterpart: each may expand so as, seem- 
ingly to cover the whole ground included in the other; but 
in truth they are as spirit and body, or as the right hand 
and the left. Religion, as we have practically to deal with 
it, as a power in men’s lives, is at bottom the effort of the 
soul to find inward peace, in a world of sin, sorrow, pain, 
and death, where to so many life is an unexplained and 
unrelenting tragedy; while Ethics is in substance the effort 
of the soul directed outward, to subdue existing wrong, want, 
or suffering, or to attain some nobler pattern of individual or 
social life. The sorrow, pain, and wrong are essential con- 
ditions of mortality in human life as we find it. Without 
a vivid sense of them, and a hand-to-hand conflict against 
them, Religion would not exist as a power in men’s lives: 
it would be at best a dream, a theory, an emotion, a vision 
of the fancy, a figment of the brain; not what it really is 
and ever has been,— deliverance, salvation, strength. 
Without some such thought of it as this, we shall never 
understand the conditions of our work at all. Foy, while to 
the common mind the problem of the Universe never has 
been solved and probably never will be, we find that the 
problem of Life to many a man has been and to every man 
supposably may be solved, in what we call the way of faith. 
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That is what, in fact, religion really means to us. The 
solution, it may be, must be sought through the extrem- 
est anguish and wrestling of soul that one is capable of; . 
but, unless we see that it may be had, and accept the 
method of attaining it, we have no gospel to work with, and 
religion is at best a vague outside thing to us. The very 
exhaustion which has come upon men’s speculative faculty 
— that which we call agnosticism — seems of itself to force 
us back upon the conception of religion as a thing of LIFE; 
in order to interpret the commonest facts of experience or 
the plainest evidence of history. 

For, while it is probable, nay certain, that no one soul 
from the beginning ever found its peace, joy, strength, sal- 
vation (by whatever name we call it), in any theory of the 
universe, discovered by way either of natural science or of 
abstract speculation, it is at the same time true that hun- 
dreds of millions of souls have found it, and are actually 
finding it every day, in the exceedingly plain and unpre- 
tending way of real life. Some men, wise in their own con- 
ceit, overlook that way altogether; but by the understand- 
ing heart of genius it is easily discerned. Among what we 
may perhaps regard as Count Tolstoi’s wild exaggerations 
on this subject, there is one view of it he puts, which is 
profoundly touching and profoundly true. Among the 
prosperous and cultivated he had found every form and 
degree of skepticism; a proud, prosperous, and cultivated 
man himself; he had fallen into a condition of blank intel- — 
lectual despair, which lasted till he found genuine faith 
again among the ignorant, the suffering, and the poor. And 
indeed there is no more touching thing in real life, as we 
may see it ourselves if we will, than the serious acceptance, 
without rebellion, question, or protest, of the most adverse 
conditions of it among the mass of men, conspicuously 
among the suffering and lowly. The faith which underlies 
this unquestioning acceptance of what, in the world of 
thought, apart from life, breeds so much of our modern 
pessimism and despair, may be grasped, indeed, only a point 
at a time, very likely only a moment at a time; for it is 
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not a thing, but a life, a process, which must be as inces- 
santly renewed as leaves upon a growing tree. The first 


_step forward consists in leaving behind the speculative, the 


merely rationalistic, the dreamily idealistic, the coldly ethi- 
cal, so as to embrace the conception of religion as a life. 

Another influence of the period of time we have just 
lived through has been to widen out very suddenly our 
knowledge of the world-religions. With this, too, was 
kindled an eager interest in them, somewhat at the expense 
of Christianity. For the space of a generation or more, the 
process went on through books and scholarly thought, or 
through poetic and philosophic meditation; and it was a 
very idealizing process. But in the last few years we have 
had only to open our eyes, and behold! the life of the 
Orient, the life of India, the life of China, the life of Japan, 
was in the midst of us; Mahomet, Zoroaster, Brahma, Con- 
fucius, Buddha — or the faiths which these far-off names 
stand for — became a tangible presence among us. What is 
to be the effect of this? Thirty or forty years ago, some of 
us were inclined to idealize and exaggerate what came to 
us under that new enchantment. Thus Thoreau, in his 
delightful Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers, finds 
all charm in the holy Buddha, and in these bright glimpses 
feels it a positive pleasure to turn his back upon the faiths 
of Christendom. Thus Samuel Johnson, in his grave, rich, 
scholarly, and thoughtful exposition, has often the air of 
one who disparages the faith he was born to, in comparison 
with the Oriental creeds he sees afar off, “through a glass 
darkly”; and he is charged with substituting the vision of 
his own transfiguring fancy for some poorer and grosser thing, 
which was likelier the fact. Still more distinctly this is said 
by Orientals themselves * of Edwin Arnold’s Light of Asia, 
which finely strains and clarifies, in melodious verse, the 
beam that shone through a far muddier vesture of decay 
upon those who received it first. 


*In a series of four articles appearing three years ago in the Calcutta Review, by 
Ram Chundra Bose: see especially that on ‘‘ Buddha as a Man,” in January, 1886, 
p. 73. 
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I listened the other evening to a highly instructed young 
Japanese, who set forth with much ardor his sense of Chris- 
tianity and Buddhism, as the two great world-religions 
glorified by the personal character of their founders; and 
I could not avoid a certain feeling of resentment, that a 
serious parallel should be drawn between the two. We 
may set wholly aside, if we will, the statement respecting 
Sakya-muni by the Hindoo critic — that his conversion was 
the late recoil of a more earnest nature from the voluptuous 
life of an Eastern Prince, so far remote from the clean, 
wholesome village tradition of the Child in Nazareth. But, 
take it at the very highest estimate ever made, there is in 
that Oriental type this prime defect: we find nothing at all 
in it of a vigorous, joyous, constructive virtue, not a touch 
of the fine quality we call manliness. It is, in short, the 
virtue of a Saint Francis of Assisi without his sunny cheer; 
the morbid asceticism of Saint Ignatius Loyola without his 
flaming courage; the tenderness of Saint Charles Borromeo 
without the resolute temper in him, that ran into severity 
and sternness of administration, while it gave him the vigor 
of hand to help. And these, too, are medizval or Catholic 
types, without half the rounded manhood, the intellectual 
courage, the statesmanly vigor, of our modern ones. ‘Take, 
on the other hand, such estimate as we can get of the char- 
acter of Jesus on its purely human side; and we find, 
among other traits, a passionate sympathy with his people’s 
sense of wrong and their fervid patriotic hope, which in 
manly quality is degrees above an equally passionate sym- 
pathy with mere hopeless wretchedness. In the one there 
is at least a hint of what might possibly be developed (as it 
was) into the conception of a world-Saviour; in the other, 
with the tenderest of sympathy, there is at best but a 
purely passive surrender to misery as an overwhelming Fate. 

The critical temper of the last half-century had something 
in it to blind us to that unique and inestimable ideal which 
we call “the character of Christ.” This is not quite the 
same as what we mean when we speak of the character of 
“the man Jesus”; for of that we know too little for a com- 
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parative judgment of any value. It is best, here, to keep 
outside the disputed province of historical criticism : leave 
that with the critics, where it belongs. But when they have 
said their last word, or the last that we care to hear, we 
may return with all our hearts to that ideal of a divine 
humanity, as the very richest moral legacy left us by the faith 
and reverence of the past. That ideal, we may well grant, 
is not so much the character of an individual, as it is the 
creation of long “ages of faith.’ The very steps in its 
development are not difficult to trace, however inconsist- 
ently or reluctantly we may have consented to accept the 
notion that there has been such a development at all. 

Reluctantly, I say. For the first steps of that idealizing 
process are very strange to us, and in violent conflict with 
our modern feeling. Far from taking what is tender and 
compassionate in the heart of Jesus, which we always think 
of first, these early witnesses even exaggerate the qualities 
that belong to imperious self-assertion such as men looked 
for in the expected triumphant sovereign; nay, they distort 
these qualities into the fierce vindictive temper so marked in 
the popular Messianic hope. And so we hear of Christ’s sec- 
ond coming “in flaming fire taking vengeance” on his adver- 
saries (2 Thess, i. 8); and of shrinking from “the wrath of 
the Lamb” (Rev. vi. 16), when the victim turns and retali- 
ates upon those who have slain him; while with Saint Paul, 
“the judgment-seat of Christ,” far from thoughts of merey 
and pardon, suggests a certain “ terror of the Lord” (2 Cor. 
v. 11), of power to “ persuade men.” 

These testimonies show that not the tenderness and humil- 
ity of the Beatitudes, not the passionless exaltations of the 
Fourth Gospel, not the mystic transfigurations in the later 
Pauline thought, were the features earliest ascribed to the 
glorified Redeemer; but, instead of these, an exaggeration of 
the austerity and terror hinted at in the stern denunciations 
or apocalyptic visions of Matthew and Luke.* This is to 
say, again, that the traits first adopted as a groundwork i in 


* 4 more marvellous mixture of stern condemnation with passionate tenderness 
was surely never exhibited”’ than in the Jesus of the Synoptics. London Spectator, 
Feb, 16, 1889, 
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that extraordinarily complex ideal which later times have 
worshipped as their incarnate Deity, were the strong and 
masculine traits, including especially an imperious sover- 
eignty and a deep capacity of wrath,— the farthest possible 
from the pallid, morbid, almost feminine image found in the 
medieval Christ and the Oriental Buddha.* It is, humanly 
speaking, a far nobler and wholesomer conception, alien as it 
_ is from the tone of our modern sentiment; and in a time of 
deepening moral conflict, like that which is upon us now, 
we shall turn back to it with a profounder sense of the 
value of its stringent chastening quality, in a world that 
continually needs not the tones of comfort and condolence 
only, but the sterner voice of a ‘“ Captain” of its salvation. 

It thus appears that, in proportion as we recover our 
sense of the true meaning and conditions of the religious 
life, we are likely to return upon the Christian ideal of 
human character, as distinct from the more or less pagan- 
ized ideals which have so long distracted us. It is in this 
sense that we may look for a deepening religious temper, 
of a type distinctively Christian; and so find ourselves 
nearer to the heart of Christendom than our doctrinal pro- 
test has suffered it to appear. This type of the religious 
life, not the formula of theological belief, will make the 
real condition of fellowship among us. True fellowship is 
a rallying about a centre, not a marking out of boundaries. 
It may well widen out so broadly as to put us into vital 
relation with every form of the higher ethical life in all the 
world-religions, and all the genuine spirit of our own time; 
but there need be no break of continuity, so long as we are 
true to our own best tradition, and keep to our proper work. 

A word, finally, of the work itself. In a question of 
method, it is always in order to go back to first principles. 
In the commission of Jesus to the Twelve, he bids them 
“heal the sick, cleanse the lepers, raise the dead, cast out 
devils”; and, speaking of his own works a little after, he 
says, “The blind receive their sight, the lame walk, the 


*The earliest return to this purely apocalyptic as distinct from the mystie or 
sentimental ideal of the Middle Age, that I recall, is the figure of Christ in Michael 


Angelo’s “‘ Last Judgment.” "ro 
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lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead are raised up, 
and the poor [as we may render it] are made glad by the 
tidings.” Nothing here of any religious theorizing, or “ de- 
fences of the faith,” but the practical doing of the offices of 
charity nearest at hand. We may even remark that all the 
deeds spoken of are such as we should call secular,— the 
tasks of a physician, not a preacher: nay, the very message 
turns out to be a quite revolutionary and (as we should 
call it) political gospel, especially meant to stimulate the 
hopes of the very poor; and the word rendered “ preach ” 
(xyptocere) is really “ proclaim,” as heralds, the coming rev- 
olution — whatever it might be—%implied in the phrase 
“ kingdom of heaven.” 

One would not be pedantic or fanatical in applying these 
words to our very different circumstances. We live in a 
social order of quite another sort; while it is clear that the 
Twelve held themselves commissioned with a very danger- 
ous gospel, and must take their lives in their hands to 
deliver it. It is true, too, that when a quieter time came 
than they had looked for, Paul could say to his Corinthians, 
in a business-like way, that “they who preach the gospel 
should live of the gospel” instead of dying for it,— the 
same as we do. But the fact remains, that the work of 
Christianity, in its first defining, was the work of common 
humanity, cheered and confirmed by some new great hope 
that had come to fill men’s souls. 

I need only refer here, in a single word, to that miserable 
period in religious history, when the great passions of the 
Reformation were stilled, and the dream of a Christian 
commonwealth had faded out; when the kingdom of heaven 
was remanded, with all its glorious hopes and vivid terrors, 
to the world unseen; when the one business of religion was 
held to be the very pitiful business of saving here and there 
a solitary soul from some ghastly wrath to come. But, in 
emerging from that period into the larger life of our own 
day, it was our grievous necessity to pass through a stage 
of sterile and thin negation; a stage when to many a man 
it seemed that he had discharged his office as a messenger 
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of the Lord, when he had read his weekly essay on some 
new scheme of creation, or lectured on some theme of pru- 
dential morality, or offered some new statement of specula- 
tive theism, or threshed over again some old sheaf of con- 
troversial straw. We are waking up, some of us, with a 
certain remorse and shame, from that impotent dream to 
the realities of a period of far profounder passion, a period 
that demands of us the best we can think and the most we 
can do. For these many years back we have been watching 
the increased activity, the variety of method, the ingenuity, 
skill, and widening combination, that have come into our 
little circles of church life. It seems as if every month 
multiplied the forms of such activities, and gave evidence of 
a deepening earnestness of spirit. So that, instead of cen- 
sure and despondency, it would seem that we should have 
a voice only of hope and cheer. 

Two cautions seem just now worth noting, in view of this 
greatening opportunity. The first is, that we do not have 
it in charge to run the whole machinery of human society, 
any more than we are responsible for the harmonies of the 
spheres ; but to do intelligently our own very little share. 
Our task is distinctively religious: that is, to keep the 
foundations firm and the conscience alive; to deepen the 
main channel of the waters of life; to watch and feed 
the fires that burn in the very sanctuary of men’s exist- 
ence, so that they shall flame bright and clear, not flicker 
or go out in-smoke. Religion is no longer introspective, 
critical, morbidly brooding, recluse from the interests and 
motives of the out-door world. But neither is it a restless 
and pottering activity about “the form of godliness.” Now, 
as of old, our particular business is with faith and righteous- 
ness in the soul, where they were from the beginning; and 
this is too precious and real a thing to be slighted for any 
outside activities however inviting, or for mere intellectual 
culture however refined. 

And secondly, as we work out in our own way, we shall . 
inevitably come in closer contact with that most vital and 
crying want of our time, which appeals to us in the shape 
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of what we call “the social problem.” Politicians, statists, 
economists, philanthropists, and men of business, especially 
in a country of democratic rule like ours, are forced into 
contact with this problem, whether they will hear or 
whether they will forbear. As citizens, we are liable to be 
drawn in with them, to share in any one or all of their 
special methods. But our particular way is to deal with it 
as a religious problem. The commonwealth we have to 
deal with is a commonwealth of souls. The sort of confi- 
dence which the community reposes in us as a class makes 
it impossible for us to hdld the attitude or tone of revolu- 
tionists, whatever the depth and heat of our sympathy with 
the sufferers in the social struggle. We may be scourged by 
passion or conscience into taking that revolutionary attitude 
and tone; but the moment we do, we necessarily abandon the 
special work we have in hand, which we hold by the com- 
mon consent as a public trust. Our solution of the problem 
of human life, for better or for worse, must be a religious 
solution: that is, it must be such as deals first with the 
individual reason and conscience; with the individual duty, 
dread, resignation, or hope. But it must include an honest 
attempt to understand the social conditions also; and to 
meet in all its complexity what concerns the infinite ramifi- 
cations of human duty, as it widens out among all sorts and 
conditions of men. : 

While I write, there comes to me a letter from Dakota, 
from one of our workers in that field white to so vast a 
harvest, which I give here in place of what further I might 
say. It is interesting to consider how widely these steps of 
preparation for our ministry differ from anything that could 
have occurred to the wildest dreamer or the most clear-eyed 
prophet of thirty years ago : — 


I was born in Norway, and enjoyed all the advantages of belonging 
to the “upper class.” Having finished the public-school course pro- 
vided for the “class” mentioned, I went to France to study the lan- 
guage and “finish” my education. Returned after a year and a half, 
and spent then four years at the Polytechnic School of Kristiania, our 
capital, studying civil engineering. Having graduated there, I left 
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almost immediately for this country, intending to return after two years. 
I have been here nearly nine years now, and have been five years in the 
liberal ministry. 

Though my family is extremely conservative, I was somehow born 
a radical and a democrat. I never could believe our Lutheran dogmas, 
while religion to me was a matter important enough to make the ques- 
tion of doubt or belief extremely serious and tormenting. I longed to 
rest in belief and in the sanctities and the fellowship of the Church, but 
could not. I never really doubted God and his justice and love, and 
wished that religion meant no more than faith in God, obedience to his 
laws, and worship; often thought that, if religion were that alone, I 
should want to be a preacher, and try to make men see, feel, obey, and 
love God more,—see “his glory filling the whole earth.” This is in 
part explanation of my rapid change of church and profession on coming 
to this country. I thought myself standing alone. Though I had read 
a great deal on matters of philosophy and religion, using the library 
of our national university, and sought diligently everywhere for truth, I 
had never met with a single line of Unitarian teaching. I was ignorant 
that anything like Unitarianism existed. Had I known of it at home, 
I, and many with me, would have embraced it with all the devotion 
young people are capable of. My surprise and delight were equally 
great, when, soon after arriving here, I chanced to hear a sermon by Mr. 
Brooke Herford (then in Chicago). I heard him often, thought and 
read more. It seemed so grand, so beautiful, so promising a thing to 
me —such a liberal Church —that it soon became my chief desire to 
help bring it over to Norway, where yet it is so sadly needed. After 
a couple of years, I finally entered the Meadville School, but have not 
yet been able to realize the hope which led me there,— that of taking 
Unitarianism home to my own country. 

I was early in life as deeply interested in political and social matters 
as in religious, and as hopelessly radical in the former as in the latter. 
I studied civil engineering to have a trade, my intention being always 
somehow to devote what strength and faculty I had to the brightening 
of life for the great masses. Hence I spent perhaps as much time 
studying social and political matters at the university as I gave to the 
Polytechnic School. I came to this country mainly to see the practi- 
cal workings of democratic institutions from below and on the spot. 
Though it quenched somewhat the fires of my democracy for a while, 
it did not destroy it. 

As a boy, I mixed with sailors a great deal. Sailors, fishermen, and 
ship-carpenters,— my playtime was largely spent among them. [I liked 
them, and they liked me. Later on, my democracy led me to the same 
class of society a good deal; though, while in Kristiania, my time was,. 
of course, spent largely among students and our middle classes, On 
arriving in this country, I went to work immediately with a surveying 
party for a railroad company. We camped in tents on the Western _ 
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prairies : our men were Americans and of the working or farming class. 
Our evenings used to be spent in talk and discussion, which frequently 
drifted on to religious topics. We held many a real Bible class, lasting 
for hours into the night, under the tent roof. I ate and slept with these 
men at the same table and in the same tent, and worked with them all 
day for about half a year (not the same men all the time, but three dif- 
ferent “crews”). After this, I had charge of the engineering of some 
miles: of construction work, throwing me into constant contact with 
workmen of all grades and different nationalities. I still lived among 
them, roomed and boarded with them; and our “ discussions” went on, 
with free and frank expressions of mind and heart. 

This lasted for more than half a year. Then I went to Chicago, and 
spent half a year trying to open such a field of work for myself as I 
longed for. I lectured and wrote on political, social, and religious sub- 
jects, everywhere and at all times,—in halls with a ‘“‘bar” in one 
corner, in socialistic meeting-rooms, ete. I took part in public discus- 
sions whenever possible, spoke against socialism to a socialistic meeting 
and for religion and faith to a meeting of an atheistic organization 
(Ingersollism) of workingmen. I was always listened to with great 
respect, always treated politely and even kindly, brotherly. I never 
met people more tolerant or ready to listen to reasoning of any sort. 
I wrote in their papers. Space was never denied me, though I fre- 
quently protested against the ideas or rebuked the spirit of the papers. 
I lived in their midst in a workingman’s boarding-house, paying $3 a 
week. There, as in the tents, we spent most evenings “ discussing,” or, 
rather, I spent them lecturing and preaching in an informal way. 

I became acquainted with several of their leaders and writers, and 
had some good talks with them. These men were mostly Scandinavians. 
It is on this latter experience, more than on anything else, my paper is 
based.* It left me with a great pity and great admiration for these 
people. I found them eager for all teaching, and exceedingly appreciative 
and grateful. I kept up my connection with their papers and a number 
of friends among them for a year or so after entering Meadville, but 
gradually dropped it. To make the sketch complete, I ought to add 
that four years before leaving home I began to write for a few of our 
radical papers (on all subjects) in Sweden, Denmark, and Norway, and 
kept that up some two to three years after I came here, and recommenced 
it about a year ago. That brought me in correspondence and connec- 
tion with several of our more advanced liberal leaders. These papers 
have even printed in full some sermons I sent them. 


*See the article on “ A Ministry at Large”’ in this Review for March. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


A SCHOOL OF ETHICS. 


The serious proposal to found, and endow on a large scale, 
“a school for the scientific teaching of Philosophy, Ethies, and the 
history of Religion,” *— towards which endowment a handsome 
sum has already been subscribed,— brings up afresh two ques- 
tions: first, Is it possible to found such a school of abstract or 
ideal thought without the backing either of a powerful religious 
organization or of some secular university, in which it would be a 
department, not a school? and, second, What is the defect, or 
hindrance, in our liberal religious body, that should keep it from 
co-operating heartily, if not leading, in that very enterprise ? 

The first question is a purely practical one. If it should be 
answered by facts in the affirmative, there can be no doubt of 
the very great interest, value, and importance of the service so 
rendered to the community by Free Thought in the high and 
serious sense which that phrase has come to take, or that our 
own sympathy, good-will, and probable co-operation would be 
as cordial as any one’s. As a single point of the emphasis 
justly put upon it, we copy a few sentences from the striking 
address of Professor Royce in the pages of this journal: — 


Our race has met at last, here in this continent, greater problems than 
ever were set before it in the past. The problem of the formation of a 
permanent and great people out of the heterogeneous elements of our 
population presses upon us in many forms. Our institutions have a 
perplexity and our dangers have a seriousness never before known; and 
yet at this very time our nation at large is disposed not to think seri- 
ously about its social position, but to wait, and to put off, and to avoid 
political changes, and to feel suro that all will be well. This policy of 
waiting and hoping has been, ever since the war closed, the common 
device of the nation at large; and no one need be an alarmist in order 
to feel how serious the condition of things must grow in time if this in- 
difference to methods, if this unwillingness to reflect upon our position, 
remains as permanent a characteristic of our nation as it has been. 


It is not, clearly, the question of need or value, but the ques-— 
tion of practicability, which its proposers have to consider. And 


*See The Ethical Record (Philadelphia) for the present month. 
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this means: not merely raising the necessary endowment (the 
modest sum of $300,000 is assumed to be sufficient to start with), 
but so organizing and manning an institution entirely new as to 
do better, or as well, the work which is already done at Harvard, 
at Johns Hopkins, at Ann Arbor, at Madison, at Berkeley, and 
to attract a constituency of students that would make it worth 
the while. To an eye not quite used yet to the perspective 
which it offers, it looks as if something like the Chautauqua 
method, backed by a journal (say the enlargement of this 
Record), for which fifty thousand dollars would be an ample 
endowment, would make a prospect not quite so magnificent 
or flattering, perhaps, but easier to handle and of practically 
better service. For all the rest, a “special student” in any 
one of the universities we have named would probably get fully 
equal benefit. Chautauqua and the journal are comparatively 
inexpensive, and are native growths of our soil; and would, to 
say the least, be safer preliminaries to the more ambitious scheme. 

The other question touches us just here. Naturally, the pro- 
posed school should be established in one — ultimately, no doubt, 
in several—of our university towns. And one naturally asks 
why the “scientific theology ” professed to be taught at Harvard, 
flanked as it is by almost the identical courses here proposed, 
and enlarged by the magnificent opportunities of university 
and library, does not give all that could be hoped or promised 
from such an independent school as is here proposed. To this 
we answer that for any individual student, in proportion to his 
ability, leisure, and maturity of mind, ?¢ actually does give this: 
it is impossible to imagine a new institution giving, within a 
calculable time, half as much, in that very direction, as this 
actually gives now. But that is not a sufficient answer to the 
question. Our assertion may be true; but the public will never 
feel it to be true. Ina brief address of Mr. Potter (an alumnus 
of the Harvard Divinity School) given in these pages, he 
says, “That school has been opened towards Orthodoxy, but not 
as yet has it been opened on the other side towards a liberty 
beyond Unitarianism.” In one sense this is strictly true: it has 
not been “opened,” but it has always been perfectly open, 
“towards a liberty beyond Unitarianism,” if that name be inter- 
preted in any sense narrower than absolute mental and religious 
freedom. Still, as we have just said, the public will never feel 
that it is so,—if for no other reason, because it is a training- 
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school for ministers as well as a post-graduate school’ of philoso- 
phy and comparative religions; and, as long as the public thinks 
so, that School will not be to the imagination, and therefore not 
in fact, what our friends desire. Though, indeed, every sane 
person draws the line somewhere: Mr. Adler, we take it, would 
not include in his staff a professorship of doctrinaire anarchism, 
pessimism, nihilism, Calvinism, or Romanism. 

And this implies no fault whatever in either the theory or the 
practice of that School. It simply states the condition —on 
the human side — of all really good intellectual work. This is, 
that the working force in human affairs always tends to rally 
and organize about a living centre, and hence to gather itself 
within some sort of boundaries, real or implied. As far as 
mental freedom within the School is concerned, we can imagine 
that even Mr. Adler would be appalled at some exhibitions of 
it that take place daily, we suppose, in every theological institu- 
tion on a tolerably healthy basis. But, after all, the student’s 
business when he leaves must be in the practical tasks of life; 
and these speedily bring him into near relations with those 
whom he must work with and for. And here the law of 
heredity and the law of mutual attraction will have sway. We 
have said, in a foregoing article, that the practical work of the 
Unitarian body, having Christian antecedents and Christian 
affiliations, will draw it more and more near “to the heart of 
Christendom”; and that, without fettering in the least its 
freedom of individual thought. Take out the magnetism of 
a common purpose, and intellectually we should fly apart as far 
as the whole diameter of philosophical speculation. - 

A few yeats ago great hopes were excited among some of us 
by the prospect of a school at Cleveland, to be endowed as gen- 
erously, and to be as broadly open to the ranges of scholarly or 
speculative thought, as that which is in contemplation now. It 
was, as its expected founder said, to be “always open at the 
top”; and this, in his conception, meant the largest liberty and 
the widest light. How or why the scheme came to nothing is 
none of our business here. There was one moment, however, 
when it seemed as if at least the right notion had been grasped, 
how to make such a creation as that live and grow,—that is, 
from a living seed, and not as fitted to a framework fashioned 
in advance. About a month before his death, I had a long con- 


versation with Dr, Bellows, in which he showed that he had felt 
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it his duty to consider the question seriously, whether to relin- 
quish other tasks, and accept the great possibilities of that con- 
templated institution as his single charge. Of course, there were 
plain reasons why this question could only be answered in one 
way, even if his quick-coming decease had not settled*it forever. 
But, if that generous scheme were ever to be realized, it would be 
not by an intricate and pretentious plan to build upon, but by 
the inspiration of one man’s soul and the consecration of one 
man’s will. And this lesson we commend to our friends of the 
Ethical Record. From the sober, thoroughly trained, high- 
spirited, and devoted intelligence of Felix Adler we might look 
for almost anything. A staff of able men enlisted to order, to 
carry out his idea, would be in imminent danger of riding it to 
death on rival hobbies of their own, or else of drowning it in 
pretentious pedantry. 


PENAL DISCIPLINE, 


There is no one thing in which thinking men’s theory of life 
has suffered a greater change during the past century than the 
matter of crime and its penalty. Under the theological notion 
of two or three generations back, ideal justice was supposed to 
be torture without end us the arbitrary penalty inflicted upon 
“ sin,”— that is, guilt directed towards the Infinite; and this con- 
ception of what a divine tribunal had ordained practically justi- 
fied any degree of hate, contempt, or cruelty, with which men 
visited their mutual offences: the convicted criminal could look 
for no pity or forgiveness. Now everybody is agreed —if not 
that crime is mere misfortune or disease, at least that the crimi- 
nal is to be regarded with human pity, and that restraint or cure, 
not “punishment,” is the thing that laws and courts should aim 
at. When the legislature of New York, a year ago, sentenced 
the many hundreds of prisoners in that great State to compul- 
sory idleness,— that, and only that,—a great cry of astonish- 
ment everywhere went up at the monstrous and stupid iniquity ; 
and the moral horror of the thing has deepened, from that day to 
this, as the results have been exhibited in demoralization, bitter- 
ness, insubordination, insanity, and a pitiful entreaty for some- 
thing for the hands to do, among those miserable captives. 

We all know something of the genius, humanity, skill, and 
painstaking effort, shown in that large department of philan- 
thropy which deals with penal discipline, and applied with more 
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or less success in the actual administration of prisons and jails. 
New York State, which committed that disastrous blunder a year 
ago, was the first, we believe, to institute a method of discipline 
so admirably conceived and carried out as that in the Reforma- 
tory at Elmira under Mr. Brockway. A few hours spent there, 
some five years ago, gave us a nearer and hopefuller notion of 
it than we could possibly have had at second hand. In appre- 
ciating it, one needs to keep three things in mind: that it is 
meant for younger convicts, especially those under their first sen- 
tence; its system of gradation, appealing every hour of every day 
to the prisoner’s hope of advance or dread of shame; and its tri- 
bunal of judgment, made up of the prisoners themselves, to whom, 
as to a court or jury, the arbitration of certain details is referred. 
The system, in short, encourages self-respect, and trains the con- 
vict to steady industry and intelligent citizenship. The one text 
inscribed on the wall of the chapel or lecture-hall was the very 
unconventional but nobly uplifting one from Hyperion: “Look 
not mournfully into the Past; it comes not back again. Wisely 
improve the Present; it is thine. Go forth to meet the shadowy 
Future without fear, and with a manly heart!” 

These memories have been refreshed by a pamphlet * from the 
physician of that Reformatory, in which the modern passionless 
doctrine with regard to crime is put in phrase almost quaint in 
its purely scientific terminology: that the criminal’s “ malpractice 
has its origin in blunted or non-developed nervous areas.” Crimi- 
nality is a mere physical degeneration, so to speak, and must be 
treated with a purely hospital regimen, as much as any other 
form of mental defect. One criminal is callous: that is moral 
idiocy; another is furious: that is moral mania. The glamour 
is wonderful taken from a criminal career, when we are told of 
the narrowed and blunted intelligence that commonly goes with 
it —like an animal’s, keen at one point and elsewhere very dull; 
still more when we are told, as Dr. Wey illustrates, and as Dr. 
Maudsley has described so forcibly, the piteous degeneracy, fee- 
pleness, and distortion, that make the characteristic of the erim- 
inal classes as such. The application of this in detail is not our 
special province —though, for curiosity, we may just mention 
here the hospital treatment of “forty-three dullards” whom Dr. 
Wey has taken in hand, to start their sluggish moral faculty by 


* Physical and Industrial Training of Criminals. By Hamilton D. Wey, M.D., 
Physician to the Elmira (N.Y.) State Reformatory. > 
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soapsuds, towel, and brush, a contrast almost comic to the old 
method of revivalists, and doubtless more durably effective. 
What for our own uses we have to note is the new emphasis 
given to rational and even physical methods of dealing with the 
human subject, whom it is proposed to redeem “from the bond- 
age of corruption into the glorious liberty of the children of God.” 


GILMAN ON PROFIT SHARING.* 


Mr. Gilman has been known for some years past as one of our 
most intelligent students of Political Economy in some of its more 
important practical phases, his studies taking the general direc- 
tion, at once practical and humanitary, indicated in his title. 
His merit as a critic and expounder is equally well known; so 
that he has fully earned the right to appear before the public, in 
this well-digested and ample treatise, as an advocate and setter- 
forth of the method which he here defends. 

The logic of profit sharing is extremely simple, and would by 
no means require the full space of these four hundred and sixty 
generous pages. It is rightly spoken of, in the above title, as a 
stage in the “evolution” of the wages system. Its motive is, to 
mitigate the antagonism of capital and labor, which often takes 
so threatening forms; its merit and its efficacy turn on two 
points, plain to see and easy to comprehend,— the element of 
hope which it brings into the laborer’s lot, and the motive of 
energy and economy which it brings into the routine of his daily 
toil. It is not to be confounded on one side with “ co-operation,” 
whose weak points — particularly “its gross undervaluation of 
the manager”— are admirably summed up on page 40; or on 
the other hand with the more or less revolutionary schemes of 
socialism, whose upshot would be to swamp all forms of compe- 
tition in one vast gulf of despotism or anarchy. Its advance 
towards social order is slow, imperceptible perhaps, in compari- 
son with the daring dreams of theorists ; but it is in the direction 
of ideal justice, while in method and temper it is wholesomely 
conservative. In fact, no part of Mr. Gilman’s book is better rea- 
soned than where (pp. 83-42) he argues in defence of the existing 
wages system, as the right and inevitable basis, on which any bet- 
ter structure may be safely built. 


* Profit Sharing between Employer and Employee: A Study in the Evolution of 
the Wages System. By Nicholas Paine Gilman. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
pp. 460. $1.75. 
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The bulk of the book is justified, accordingly, not by its argu- 
ment, which takes up less than fifty pages, all told; but by the 
necessary detail in the statement of facts, so as to demonstrate 
that it deals not with an ideal construction —like so many 
Utopias of the day — but with a method developed by intelligent 
and successful men of business, and showing the result of half a 
century of carefully registered experiment, dating from the in- 
auguration of Leclaire’s admirably successful procedure in Janu- 
ary, 1842. It is well to copy here the “inspiration of genius,” 
by which the practical mind of this master-workman was per- 
suaded to the step. “The main objections to participation were 
based upon the supposition that under it the quantity of labor 
would not be increased, or its quality improved, in such a degree 
at least as to counterbalance the share of profits set aside for the 
workman. But what if this supposition were without founda- 
tion? What if the new plan would create by the common effort, 
in view of the division of profit, and with the energy this pro- 
vokes, an increased return sufficient not only to pay the work- 
man’s dividend, but even to enlarge that of the master?” (p. 75.) 

The chapter on Leclaire is followed by others describing in de- 
tails experiments on the Continent, in England, in America, in 
the several departments of industry, and in a summary or ana- 
lytical view,— six chapters in all. As these facts are the main 
matter, and as (we understand) much of the matter has never 
before been brought together, at least in English, this specifica- 
tion is needed, to show the true character and value of the work. 

The success, then, of profit sharing is shown to turn, first, upon 
the new moral relation towards his employer, in which the work- 
man finds himself, If it were a mere “sharing of profits,” it 
would probably be overbalanced by the disappointment of a bad 
year, when there are no profits to share, and when the regular 
wage would look pitiful and mean, though it might be kept up 
to that level by pure generosity on the employer’s part. The 
strength of the system consists in the sense of fellowship, which 
quickens the toiler’s energy and checks the great damage that re- 
sults from waste: “Hold on there!” says the workman, as a litho- 
graphic-stone worth 24 fr. is in risk of breakage; “if you break 
that stone, it will cost ws eight francs!” (p. 139.) Now both the 
increase of product and the decrease of waste are not merely an 
individual, but a social business: so much more of actual wealth 


in existence, and no one’s share diminished; the tendency is, 
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accordingly, to uplift the general level of comfort as well as to 
increase the general good-will. 

It is interesting, too, to look through the tabular exhibits which 
Mr. Gilman has given with much fulness and precision (pp. 364— 
366, 382-389), showing the various forms in which the increase of 
wages has been given, and the reasons of discontinuance where 
the plan has been abandoned. As we might expect, these latter 
cases show pretty frequently that the causes of failure were not 
economic, but moral; and we find sttch entries as these: “ work- 
men extravagant,” “lack of interest, men intrusive,” “no in- 
crease in zeal or care,” “socialism,” “jealousies,” “conflict with 
trades-unions,” “men unappreciative and disorderly,” “lack of 
intelligence,” “ eight-hour strike,” and so on. In short, this very 
radical and hopeful step is, as we have seen, one of “ evolution,” 
and this presupposes that all the conditions are favorable in the 
actual existing state of things. One point that helps us under- 
stand success in one case and failure in the other, is a point 
frankly stated to the men by the father of the system, Leclaire, 
—“the rules of the house must be strictly observed ”: successful 
industry must have a directing mind invested with full powers; 
there shall be no demagogism; the men must trust their em- 
ployer, and be content not to know or meddle with the methods 
of his business. Not all workmen are morally prepared for this 
act of faith; not all masters are worthy of it; and so this, like all 
real gains in human society, must wait its time of general accept- 
ance. 

We copy the excellent summary by which, in one paragraph, 
Mr. Gilman pays his well-deserved testimonial to the memory of 
“the father of profit sharing” : — 


Leclaire was, indeed, one of the great men of his time. His character 
had the elements of genius, and his achievements were brilliant and per- 
manent. Although for a large part of his life he disclaimed the name 
of philanthropist, his title was clear. He was a reformer of the high 
type that is seldom seen; devoted to one idea, he was not narrowed in 
his humanity by that devotion. Thoroughly sane and sagacious, he 
took hold of the great problem of the improvement of the lot of the 
working classes by the near end. He knew his craft and the men who 
exercised it; he knew their temptations and their difficulties, and when 
he became a “manager” he didnot put his former sympathies behind 
him. To the end, he persevered in working out, step by step, as expe- 
rience gave him justification, the ideal of the relationship between 
master aud man which he had formed in his generous mind. He never 
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became a professional reformer, but he realized the wide reach of his 
thought and the power of his example. He wisely devoted himself to 
perfecting his one model of an industrial establishment in which the 
peace and happiness of a true fraternity should reign. So ke did a work 
which neither a Fourier nor a Louis Blane could pretend to rival. It 
was no reorganization of society, no revolution in the laboring world, 
but a true evolution into an industrial system better than the pure 
wages system. (pp. 90, 91.) 


A GLAD CORRECTION. 


Next to the mortification of committing an error of pure 
ignorance is the joy of making the necessary correction. The 
writer of the last paragraph on page 267 of our last number, in 
the course of “perplexing himself with a case that came to him 
in the way of the Associated Charities,” learned — but too late 
to make the necessary change of statement —that the evil com- 
plained of had already been done away by a statute of last May. 
The excuse he offers is that, knowing such a statute to be in 
contemplation, he watched the course of legislation to find it, 
but missed sceing it, being called just then to a distant part of the 
country, and too hastily assumed that it had failed. He comforts 
himself, meanwhile, with Mr. Phelps’s late dictum, that “a man 
who never makes mistakes never makes anything.” 

We assume that the new statute is known to all our Massa- 
chusetts readers; but, for the benefit of those elsewhere, and for 
the good name of the Commonwealth, we copy the essential por- 
tion of it here : — 


All loans hereafter contracted for less than one thousand dollars shall 
be dischargeable by the debtor upon payment or tender of the principal 
sum actually borrowed and interest at the rate of eighteen per cent. per 
annum from the time said money was borrowed, together with a sum for 
the actual expenses of making the loan and securing the same, not ex- 
ceeding ten dollars. 


It also provides that all payments in excess of one and a half 
per cent. monthly interest shall be credited towards the discharge 
of the principal sum. 


THE IDEA OF HEAVEN. 


The “annexation of heaven” is a project that has been growing - 
upon the minds of earth-dwellers for some years, and through the 
efforts of high and gifted writers has been cloquently presented 
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to the public. But heretofore these heavenly explorers have 
been wont to admit that this celestial country, however contig- 
uous or correspondent to the great terrestrial, lay just beyond the 
boundary line of death. Now, however, the human heart is ever 
seeking glimpses of a nearer paradise, that shall fall quite within 
the pale of the earth circle and existence. 

How far the happy promise can touch the springs of physical 
life is still a doubtful question in the scientific mind. Those as 
yet are few who expect any fuller understanding of life’s princi- 
ples and harmonies to give the secret of happy immortality to 
physical man, and the Darwinian paradise of perfected survivals 
in the known world of nature and humanity is but a far-off 
dream to any existing generation of mankind. Only those phases 
of the subject which deal with the subtle power of mind to 
swing itself into this golden current of life and harmony can im- 
mediately avail the race of beings who still struggle with the 
survivals of evil, deformity, and decay. 

For many ages, the idea of heaven, like the idea of God, took 
on the errors and superstitions of the times or people,.with only 
this strange difference: that the more man fashioned his God 
after his own likeness in form, passions, jealousies, and hates, the 
more he refined his angel habitations into misty unlikeness to all 
things known or human, till, in sheer despair of their phantom 
forms and cold felicities, he began at length to demand a more 
tangible heaven, where brown hair and shapely shoulders were 
not lost in concealing halos and unadjustable wings. It was not 
until idealists and materialists alike lost themselves in the vaga- 
ries of their own creeds that the simple truth, “heaven is within 
you,” began to find lodgment in human understanding. 

It is still an open question how far the ordinary mortal may be 
persuaded that he can ever conquer pain without the plasters, 
pills, and potions that he has been wont to apply to it; and it 
may be yet doubtful how generally the Christian philosopher can 
convince men that they can ever get to heaven without the 
wings, robes, and ghostly disembodiments which have been sup- 
posed to pertain to that celestial state. But perhaps, if the 
same strain of thought which whispers that “man’s best medicine 
for all ills is the mental energy within him” can also convey to 
him some better sense of the relation of that mental energy and 
condition to the heaven of his best dream, it might be a grander 
step in the direction of a rescued paradise than at first appears. 
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The conception of heaven as a state rather than a place is one of 
the victories of modern thought; and the only thing remaining 
to make our heaven sure is evidence that it is a state attain- 
able by mortal man. So far, it must be confessed, the evidence 
is not all that might be desired. The first result of the new 
theory of heaven seemed a mere shifting of the difficulty from 
an impossible place to an impossible condition. It took off 
something of a burden, to be sure, when we no longer had to 
search star spaces or distant suns to find the seat of heaven; but, 
when it came to locating it in that very centre of total depravity, 
the human heart, the difficulty was scarcely lightened. Yet this 
is the essential first step which can make heaven’s reality assured 
to man. “Heaven begun is the proof of heaven to come,” says 
Robertson.. Out of the theory of a fallen world grew naturally 
the idea of a far-off heaven, forever apart from the known and 
earthly; but, when a clearer vision beheld a closer relation be- 
tween the two, that strange doctrine which pronounced a curse 
upon the human link in the great chain of being fell out of 
theology as out of philosophy and science. 

“Men think of being happy with God in heaven, but the idea 
of being happy in God on earth never enters their minds,” said 
the pious Wesley. It is true that in all ages some lofty souls 
have caught the light and glory of that inner peace which could 
defy prison walls or martyr’s flames; but not till now has the 
diviner truth been comprehended, that this same interior calm 
and repose upon the supreme and underlying” good in all things 


which can make death triumphant can also make the narrowest 


and most tangled walk of life fair and peaceful. 

Though Confucius declared that “heaven means principle,” 
and Buddha that “holiness is the heaven of the gods,” it was 
Christ who taught that “the kingdom of heaven is within you,” 
and that man need not taste of death till he has seen that 
kingdom. The house of the Eternal may have “many abiding- 
places”; but all of them are celestial, whether within or without 
the veil of sense and time. “All the way to heaven is heaven,” 
says Canon Farrar. ‘The happiest thing in our newer religious 
thought is that which reveals the life of God at the heart of all 
life and within the sanctuary of every soul. 
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POLITICAL ETHICS. 


BALLOT REFORM. 


A matter of the gravest interest to the citizens of the United 
States, in view of the fearful corruption practised at the last 
national election, is a reform in the system of providing and cast- 
ing ballots. It is not a little curious that the method which, 
among all existing methods, secures the greatest secrecy, purity, 
and freedom from intimidation in elections should come from-the 
new land of Australia. “The Australian system,” as it is called, 
originated in South Australia, in 1857. It spread gradually from 
there to the other Australasian colonies, was introduced into 
Great Britain in 1872, and has since been adopted in numerous 
other European countries. It was applied to the city of Louis- 
ville, Ky., in 1888, and in an imperfect form in Wisconsin in 
1887. The Massachusetts law was passed last year to take effect 
in November of this year. Indiana and Rhode Island have 
just enacted similar statutes; and, in the majority of the other 
States of the Union, bills introducing the system are in a more 
or less forward condition. 

The method of voting commonly practised in this country, it 
is not too much to say, has thoroughly broken down. It has 
been taken possession of by a power unknown to the law and 
hostile to the true welfare of the people,— “the political ma- 
chine.” A system, then, which takes the whole matter of pro- 
viding ballots out of the hands of a “machine” necessarily 
expensive in its operation, and therefore tending strongly to 
exclude all but the wealthy from political station; which by its 
well-devised arrangements for secrecy in casting the ballot makes 
it impossible for a briber to know whether his bribe has actually 
taken effect; which abates the nuisance of electioneering near 
the polls; which encourages independent nominations for office, 
and gives them an equal standing at the polls with nominations 
by the dominant parties,— such a system brings a much needed 
relief. It has been very thoroughly tested in Australia and 
Great Britain, and has been gradually extended, as it showed its 
adaptation to the needs of good politics, from national down to 
local elections. The objections to it have thus far proceeded 
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mainly from the politicians whose trade it would destroy, and 
have been shown to be without foundation. Even those minor 
ill effects which, antecedent to experience, a friend of the prin- 
ciple might expect to see, have not appeared. The proportion of 
votes, for example, that must be thrown out on account of wrong 
marking by the illiterate voter — that obstacle‘in the way of all 
reform — has been shown by experience to be very small. In 
“the Leeds election of 1874, out of 31,793 votes, only 86 were 
void for uncertainty or failure to mark. In the Kent election, 
only 32 votes out of 2,300 were lost for uncertainty.” This pro- 
portion is smaller than that exhibited under the present attempts 
at “stickers” and erasing. 

Mr. J. H. Wigmore of the Boston bar has done a public ser- 
vice in the existing situation by the compilation of his very in- 
forming book on the Australian Ballot System as embodied in 
the legislation of various countries. He gives a brief introduc- 
tion, which traces the history of the new system, and states the 
reasons for trusting to indirect rather than to direct methods of 
suppressing bribery and corruption. He then prints the Massa- 
chusetts statute in full, and comments soundly upon its various 
points, comparing its details with those of other laws. He next 
reproduces the Australian legislation in brief, gives that of Great 
Britain and Belgium more fully, the Kentucky law for Louisville, 
with the Saxton bill vetoed by Governor Hill of New York, and 
concludes with a condensed summary of special features of inter- 
est in the legislation of the other countries where the system pre- 
vails. Mr. Wigmore believes —to note two or three details of 
consequence — that the public should be excluded from the railed- 
in space only.in the polling-room, but that all solicitation and 
canvassing should be forbidden in the remainder of the room 
and within one hundred feet from the exterior; that ten names 
should be sufficient for a nomination; that a formal acceptance 
of a nomination should always be required; and that the names 
should be arranged on the ballot alphabetically under each office, 
thus securing “perfect equality upon the ballot paper for all 
candidates.” The improvements which he suggests upon the 
Massachusetts law are but few. The book deserves the careful 
attention of all who would be well informed on this crucial 
matter of a non-partisan ballot and pure elections. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL PROHIBITION OF THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC. 


Several States of our Union are now much occupied with the 
question of incorporating an amendment into their constitutions, 
forbidding the manufacture and sale, as a beverage, of all intoxi- 
cating liquors. The question is unfortunately complicated with 
partisan politics; and it is difficult to discuss it calmly, without 
reference to the sincerity of the party proposing it or the moral 
standing of the party opposing it. But there are two points 
as to which disagreement is difficult among dispassionate stu- 
dents of social questions. 

The first is that there has been of late years a great decline in 
opposition to prohibition per se, as a principle among thinking men. 
To go no further back than a dozen years, our memory deceives us 
if there was not then a stronger animus against “interference with 
personal liberty,” as it was called, than can be found to-day. The 
increasing power of “the liquor element” in politics, the aid and 
comfort which the drinking habit receives from the tremendous 
material bias of civilized mankind, and the corruption of private 
and public life thus resulting have been sufficient to overcome 
the theoretical objections of many. They perceive an insidious 
disease eating away at modern society, and private resistance 
appears inadequate. In many towns and cities in Massachusetts, 
we see to-day local prohibition of the liquor traffic upheld by the 
votes of men who, ten years back, would have been strenuous 
in their opposition to the whole system. The sentiment of soli- 
darity has certainly deepened; and the assertion of individual 
freedom, whatever may come to the social body, has correspond- 
ingly weakened. The results of local prohibition, otherwise 
known as “high license and local option,” have been such as to 
convince people in general that it is both feasible and desirable, 
if the alternative is “free rum.” We may not doubt that a 
policy of strict regulation of the liquor traftic is indorsed by the 
great preponderance of the thoughtful and the conscientious. 
The word “license” introduces an unfortunately ambiguous ele- 
ment into the discussion; for a license to sell liquor is, in truth, 
like a license to sell gunpowder, a governmental restriction of the 
business for the safety of the public. The experience of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., has shown that‘local prohibition can be success- 
fully enforced even in a large city, when a license system pre- 
vails near by, 
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The second point, which ought to be as clear as the first, 
is that the question whether general prohibition is successful 
where it has been tried —as in Maine, Kansas, and Rhode 
Island —is a question of simple fact. A desire to believe that 
it has had one result or another is plainly impertinent. Rhetori- 
cal outbursts over the terrible evils of the traffic, or over persons 
who consult judgment before feeling in the matter, are entirely 
out of place. It is a question of evidence. And we may well 
remember, in discussing the competency of the early Christians, 
for instance, as witnesses to miracles, that human nature cannot 
have been radically transformed quite yet; for it is hard enough 
to find out the- actual facts as to liquor-selling in Rhode Island, 
close at our doors. On the one side, clergymen and laymen — 
not a few — assert that intemperance has diminished in that little 
State in the two years since constitutional prohibition went into 
force. On the other hand, a clergyman, whose judgment on all 
other matters we respect highly, declares that prohibition has been 
“a demoralizing failure,” and that liquor is sold now in many 
more places in the city of Providence than it was under license. 
The testimony of a layman, long resident in this city, is more 
explicit: “The prohibitory amendment to the Constitution and 
the laws passed — but not enforced — to make the same effective 
have been demoralizing to the last degree. Intemperance is not 
less, but greater, than before, is the statement of those who know. 
More liquor is sold, and in the lowest of places, giving rise to a 
new class of resorts;—namely, ‘kitchen groggeries.’ Where 
attempts have been made to enforce the law, it has been a faree, 
as the liquor seized would go out of one door just as a new 
supply came in through another. It has created a class of the 
worst kind of witnesses,—to wit, ‘spotters,— who have sworn 
falsely, and who are men generally of low and depraved char- 
acter, who could not be trusted and whose testimony is, in 
consequence, of little value. The Providence Journal has printed 
maps of the city, showing locations where liquor was kept openly 
for sale. The worst feature of the law is the disrespect thrown 
upon all law, as this law is openly violated by citizens who 
consider themselves law-abiding and who do it with no feeling or 
sense of shame.” The present traffic is, of course, entirely illegal. 
The policy of segulation having been abandoned, the sale that 
actually goes on is very corrupting by its successful defiance of 
organic law. Three-fifths of the votes cast on the Rhode Island 
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amendment were in its favor, and so far public sentiment was fa- 
vorable to the trial. But now the State assembly has just voted, - 
by large majorities in both branches, to submit the question to 
the people again. Apart altogether from the testimony of most 
weighty witnesses against prohibition in Rhode Island, this 
simple fact of the legislative action is enough to put the burden 
of proof upon the advocates of prohibition in other States. It 
seems to us that they do not meet the demand that is properly 
made upon them to show that prohibition is a success, not only 
in thinly settled agricultural States like Kansas, but in thickly 
populated commercial communities like Rhode Island. We shall 
be loath to counsel any one to surrender the undeniable good 
effects of “high license and local option” (which means local 
prohibition) in favor of an attempt at general prohibition, which 
would mean “ free rum” in case of failure. 

Professor Jevons, in one of his essays, lamented the non-exist- 
ence of communities on which experiments in legislation might 
be tried for the benefit of larger bodies politic. But, in this 
matter, it would seem as if Rhode Island might serve the pur- 
pose for the rest of New England at least. One year more of 
prohibition in the Constitution will be obligatory in that State. 
In a matter of such moment, we may well move slowly, and re- 
frain from great changes until the Rhode Island experiment 
comes to be voted on once more, whether the vote at last con- 
cludes the trial or gives it a further lease of life. The experi- 
ment, beyond a doubt, cannot yet be said to have demonstrated 
that prohibition in the Constitution is better than a prohibitory 
law, or than the practice now-uppermost in Massachusetts of 


high license and local option. 
: N. P. G. 


NOTE TO THE ABOVE. 
To the Editor of the Unitarian Review: 

Dear Srr,— You have asked me to give you some account of the 
Prohibitory Amendment in Rhode Island and of its practical workings. 
The principle seems to be correct, but there is a difficulty in its applica- 
tion which every thoughtful man must take into the account. If “no 
license ” is good for Cambridge,— and so you dave decided,— why is it 
not good for the Commonwealth? If it is good for Providence,— and 
there are many who think it is,— why is it not equally good for the 
entire State of Rhode Island? If the owner of a factory village abso- 
lutely prohibits the sale of liquor on his premises, knowing that it will 
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demoralize his workmen and make his workwomen wretched, why should 
. he not unite with his fellow-citizens in prohibiting it in all factory vil- 
lages and in all the towns and cities to which his workmen and work- 
women resort in their leisure time ? 

A great many people in Rhode Island voted for the prohibitory amend- 
ment for their own protection. They thought that, with the removal 
of temptation in the suppression of the grog-shops that lined the thor- 
oughfares along which they travelled, day by day, to and from their 
work, they could escape from the toils of the enemy of their peace. 
Being free, they thought they could overcome the craving desire for 
drink, because they would have no means of gratification. A great 
many voted for the amendment on principle, because they did not 
believe in licensing the sale of intoxicating drink any more than in 
the licensing of houses of illfame or gambling dens.. They thought 
that all these belonged together and in the same category, and should be 
treated alike. The amendment was adopted, in the spring of 1886, by 
a vote considerably above the required three-fifths of the electors. The 
question was very fully and fairly discussed, and was decided, not in 
“a spasm of virtue,” as some of its opponents now say, but deliberately 
and coolly, and in one of the most orderly elections ever held. The legis- 
lature met and passed an act for the enforcement of the amendment,— 
an act which, with subsequent legislation, was recently described by an 
eminent lawyer of the city of Pawtucket as “a law against the sale and 
manufacture of liquor which is as complete, perfect, and effective as any 
law in any State from Maine to Kansas. ‘There is no legislation that 
can frame a better law than that which this has already enacted.” 

The law went into effect July 1, 1886; and for a month there was 
almost a complete immunity from the sale of liquor and its consequent 
drunkenness and crime. Unfortunately, in my opinion, there was a 
provision in it for the election of a State constable by the legislature ; 
and the person chosen was not acceptable to many citizens. He resigned — 
after a time, and another appointment was made. The responsibility 
was taken from the different towns and cities, which could readily handle 
their own police and oblige their officers to be faithful and efficient, and 
put upon an officer appointed by the legislature for a term of three years. 
Naturally, there was a feeling of jealousy at once. The town and city 
police felt relieved of the duty, and would not act cheerfully under the 
direction of a “foreign” officer. Yet, where there was an efficient 
town council, or a mayor and city council, who understood their duty, 
and were fearless in its performance, the law was enforced. Throughout 
the State, however, there has not been such cordial co-operation of the 
citizens with the State authorities as is needful for the execution of. 
the law. 

Again, some of the leading newspapers of the State have been opposed 
to the amendment and the law from the start. We have had it repeated _ 
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to us ad nauseam that the law required a public sentiment behind it, 
while there appears to be but little endeavor or disposition to educate 
the public sentiment, except in opposition to the law. A few days ago, 
a petition was presented to the General Assembly, signed by many pro- 
fessional and business men, asking for the submission of a proposition 
abrogating the Prohibitory Amendment, on the ground, among others, 
that it was “incapable of enforcement,” which means, if it means any- 
thing, that the majority of the people of Rhode Island have not sufficient 
public virtue to put in force a provision of their fundamental law, or 
that the General Assembly i§ not wise enough to pass a law which can 
be enforced. 

Again, the Providence Journal has been engaged for some time in 
making a careful canvass of the State, and has found that there is a very 
large number of places in which liquor is sold in violation of the law. 
It has published a map of the different districts in the city of Providence, 
and also a map of the city of Pawtucket, giving the exact places in the 
different streets where the law is violated. Of course, so responsible a 
paper as the Journal would not make these public statements without 
evidence sufficient to substantiate them in a court of justice. The 
thought has sometimes occurred to me that, if these were places where 
thieves and burglars and murderers were accustomed to meet, the au- 
thorities would probably have dealt with these evil-disposed persons 
according to law, and would have caused these haunts of crime to be 
broken up. In the instance of the prohibitory law, no one seems to 
consider it his duty to move in the matter. 

In the State of Rhode Island, then, the Prohibitory Amendment to the 
Constitution cannot be said to have had a practical success in ils appli- 
cation. Its opponents say that it is not sustained by public sentiment, 
and that a law in sucha condition cannot be executed. Its friends say 
that it has not had a fair trial, and its failure, thus far, is due to these 
three causes: 1. The indifference to the execution of the law on the part 
of the public and of those to whom such execution is intrusted; 2. A 
certain confusion of moral ideas in regard to the supremacy of law, the 
necessity of its enforcement, the personal responsibility and personal 
duty of the citizen; 3. The inefficiency of the public authorities and the 
police. 

I have stated the facts as they appear to an impartial observer. The 
deductions from them you must make for yourself. 


Yours very sincerely, 
Avuaustus Wooppoury. 


il 
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LITERARY CRITICISM. 


VERSES BY THOMAS HILL.* 


“ Wordsworth’s poetry is great, because of the extraordinary 
power with which Wordsworth feels the joy offered to us in nat- 
ure,...and because of the extraordinary power with which he 
shows us this joy, and renders it so as to make us share it.” 
These words from Mr. Matthew Arnold’s valuable introduction 
to his volume of selections from the work of the great leader of 
the “Lake School” suggest the special charm and mission of Dr. 
Hill’s poetry. A large number of the poems in at least the first 
half of the little volume, Jn the Woods and Elsewhere, really 
make us feel “the joy offered to us in nature”; and, while it can 
not be said that “he shows us the joy” with “extraordinary 
power,” yet the freshness, the simplicity, the freedom from all 
morbid introspection in the singer, do actually give us something 
of the same feeling that we have in looking at a beautiful sunset, 
in hearing the birds singing on some fair June morning, or in 
seeing the anemones and columbines dance in the spring sun- 
shine. 

Assuredly, this service is of no small value. For the poets 
who give us a first-hand impression of nature, who write as if 
they had really been in “ Nature’s aloneness,” and had been 
touched and kindled by her solemn day-dawns, her noon-tide 
splendors and twilight tendernesses, who have not, like Pope, for 
example, written‘their neat couplets about her beside their com- 
fortable hearth-fire, are fewer than might at first be suspected. 
A Chaucer, with his May-morning blitheness, a Burns singing at 
his toil in the upland pasture, are not socommon. There is an 
immense amount of writing to-day about nature: perhaps it was 
never described in verse with such scientific accuracy as in some 
of the poems of Tennyson and Arnold, and even Rossetti. But 
how many of them give the real feeling of nature? 

Dr. Hill has the simple joy of a child in the beauty of the out- 
ward universe; and though sometimes the form of his verse is 


not equal to its underlying spirit, and is occasionally even halting 


or commonplace, yet at his best he is successful enough to give 


*Inthe Woods and!Elsewhere. 


ar * 
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us a genuine longing to wander with him in the spring or autumn 
woods, to surprise the flowers in their revels. (For we are sure 
that he, too, as was said of Thoreau, could easily go at any given 
day of any month in the year, and find, just where he had looked 
for it, the particular variety of the flora he sought, appearing, as 
it were, to answer his order. For there is something of magic in 
this responding of Nature to “the heart that loves her,” to which 
we common mortals never find the key.) As for the birds, he is 
their constant lover, and, like Emerson, well he knows 


“the trusty almanac 
Of the punctual coming back, 
On their due days, of the birds.” 


His happiest verses are inspired by such themes as these; and 
the lines with the most genuine poetic impulse in them are writ- 
ten, one feels, either when in direct contact with nature, or when 
the woods and the hills and flowers and birds have lent their 
added touch of meaning, or it may be of consecration, to some 
deep personal experience. 

Perhaps it must be confessed that it is not often that we derive 
from these simple verses, as from Wordsworth’s “ meanest flower 
that blows,” “thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 
One does not look for passion of any sort in these gently flowing 
lines. But we undoubtedly gain, if we are in responsive mood, a 
deeper love for every one of nature’s manifestations, a profound 
feeling of serenity and peacefulness,— inasmuch as, surely, noth- 
ing can be very wrong in a world so marvellously fashioned,— 
and a far wiser reverence, like the awed thankfulness of a child, 
in the presence of the eternal Goodness thus manifested in the 
divine order and beauty amid which we dwell. 

It is curious that in the distinctly religious poems, those which 
were evidently written as hymns, or poems for special religious 
occasions, or as illustrative of special days in the church calen- 
dar, the poetic touch is too. often wanting. The lines do not 
have the genuine uplift that characterizes the best of the hymns 
of the Wesleys, of Keble, and Faber. Their writer is manifestly 
devout, in harmony with all good; but the words do not sing to 
our ears or to our hearts. There seems to be something over- 
difficult, let us frankly say impossible, in making very good mod- 
ern poetry out of such subjects as the birth of Jesus, the Res- 
urrection, Easter Day. By far the best and really the most 
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religious poetry is to be found in some ttle verse like this, 
which has the genuine poetic feeling : — 


“ Here in my newly planted tree, 
Ere its leaves open to the sun, 
A bird begins to weave its nest ; 
Thus God accepts the work I’ve done.’’ 


We like some of Dr. Hill’s rather novel metres, especially when, 
as in the poem called “ Bloodroot,” they seem to fit themselves 
to the out-of-door atmosphere. 


“ Beech-trees spreading their arms rugged yet beautiful,’”— 


the line has the breath of the woods in it. Some of the chori- 
ambies, to be sure, are less happy than these; but, for the most 
part, the writer displays uncommon ingenuity in managing these 
rather unwieldy vehicles of his thought, and they often have 
remarkable freshness and spirit. 

Some of the translations are very happy, particularly the imi- 
tations and translations of Greek verses. The great Germans, 
Goethe and Heine, offer a notoriously difficult task for the trans- 
lator’s skill; but it is quite wonderful that Dr. Hill should have 
been able to interpret so well authors with whom it is clear he 
has small poetic or spiritual sympathy. Perhaps, we might say 
in conclusion, that a little more of Goethe’s fine sense of artistic 
form and a thrilling note from Heine’s “ lyrical cry ” would have 
lifted several of Dr. Hill’s own poems into a somewhat clearer 
atmosphere of song. 


GALTON ON PRAYER 


At the first’ reading, Mr. Galton’s essay on the “Objective 
Efficacy of Prayer,” following, as it does, his admirable treatment 
of “Nurture and Nature,” “Psychometric Experiments,” and 
“Domestication of Animals,” seems a very fair attempt to bring 
the subject under scientific discussion for proof or disproof. 
There can be no doubt of the reverent temper of his investiga- 
tions; for thé spirit breathes in his lines which subdues one’s 
first impulse of laughter, when he inquires why our keen merean- 
tile age has not seized upon prayer, and used its force as a factor 
in computing risks of life and accident when insuring vessels that 
bear missionaries or in insuring the lives of very devout Chris- ~ 
tians. Mr. Galton affirms at the outset that the question of the 
efficacy of prayer is about a matter of fact, and must be deter- 
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mined by observation and not by authority, adding that it is one 
that appears to be a very suitable topic for statistical inquiry. 
Certainly, no persons can be more interested in statistics of this 
sort than those who seek the very truth in the spiritual as well 
as in the physical kingdom; but, if we are to submit to the 
scientific tests suggested, we have the right to ask, and, indeed, 
ought to demand, as much care in the use of spiritual instruments 
as Prof. Tyndall found it necessary to observe with glass tubes 
and air-tight jars in his less important efforts to disprove the 
theory of spontaneous generation. 

Mr. Galton leads us at once to the question, admitting appar- 
ently of an easy response, “Are prayers answered or are they 
not”? He no doubt means to be perfectly fair in referring to 
the cases of the prayerful and the non-prayerful in recovery 
or non-recovery from disease, in preservation from or injury by 
accident to life or limb. But, to reduce such a test to a scientific 
basis, his non-prayerful people must absolutely refrain from any 
surprised call upon God for mercy or help in any sudden emer- 
gency, as in shipwreck or railway disaster, when the soul of the 
doubter in extreme need turns to God with a plea as earnest as 
that of any trained devotee. 

The seeker of truth in this domain must strictly adhere to a 
vow not to be led into the temptation of prayer, even unspoken, 
though standing by the death-bed of the dearest friend; he must 
take an attitude of strong resistance, for truth’s sake, to even the 
impulse to ery, “God help me in my desolation,” which would be 
as dangerous a lapse from the scientific basis as if the preserva- 
tion of life were asked. 

Mr. Galton is mistaken when he asserts that medical men make 
no account of spiritual agencies; for, with limited opportunities 
of observation, the writer readily recalls this instance to the con- 
trary: A young girl of the Romish Church was ill in a Protestant 
institution where the officials objected to the visits of a priest, 
but were obliged to submit to the authority of the Protestant 
physician, who did not hesitate an instant in prescribing the visit 
of a priest, whose offices quieted the mind, and therefore hast- 
ened the recovery of his patient. We believe that medical men 
would unhesitatingly admit that the patient whose mind rests 
upon a steadfast faith in the care of a Supreme Being is more 
likely to pass safely a crisis in fever than one who is a prey to 
fears concerning the hour of death. It is universally admitted 
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that fear increases the dangers of cholera and yellow fever. Who 
are they that remain in plague-stricken cities, directing and doing, 
while thousands flee and other thousands die? Are they not 
that “remnant” of God’s people who, while praying for life, are 
reconciled to death? 

As Mr. Galton advances in his argument, he makes the mistake 
of attempting to prove too much, by referring to people for 
whom public prayers are always made, as for the Queen of Eng- 
land, “Grant her in health long to live.” Any gentleman of the 
legal profession would say, if this case could be brought into 
civil court for trial, that it rests with Mr. Galton to prove that 
the long life of Queen Victoria does not depend in any degree 
upon the prayers of her subjects. To bring the question to a 
final test, every English subject would be obliged not only to 
drop this formula from the prayer, but would have carefully to 
guard against a silent uplifting of the heart in such plea. It 
would seem that these instances of impossibilities were enough 
to overthrow Mr. Galton’s opening statements concerning the 
ease with which this subject may be reduced to a scientific test. 
His conclusions appear to be faulty on account of the carelessness 
in the use of his instruments, as we may be allowed to call his 
figures and percentages. 

It remains for us to investigate some of his theories concerning 
subjects of prayer. If Mr. Galton objected simply to prayer for 
rain and other material benefits, we would frankly admit that, 
as we pass from childhood into manhood, we do pray less for 
things and more for virtues; and we would join him heartily in 
the desire that. we may as a race attain, even in this life, to such 
conceptions of character that we shall ask for help in the forma- 
tion of that which is eternal, even at the sacrifice of that which 
is temporal. But when it is objected that English subjects still 
pray for the nobility, that they may be endued with grace, wis- 
dom, and understanding, although some of them have at times 
been afflicted with insanity, we must beg Mr. Galton to remem- 
ber that the most devout Christian never suggests means for the 
accomplishment of ends desired. He so thoroughly believes in 
his praying that his faith is not shaken by an appearance of direct 
refusal of his plea; for who knows the way by which any soul 
is most surely led to that condition which all ask? Every bigh- 
minded man will admit that the heart’s desire is to attain the 
greatest perfection of character,—a character in which selfishness 
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has no part; in which the mind shall be clear, strong, and well- 
balanced ; in which the good of the individual shall be subordi- 
nated to the good of the whole, and the whole shall never permit 
the sacrifice of the individual. It is a well-known fact that a 
man never loves his native land so dearly as while in a foreign 
country; that home is never so much the very centre of our 
thoughts as when we find ourselves separated from it; our heart 
never so thrills at.sight of a fellow-citizen as when we meet him 
in a foreign country. We are just beginning to study the 
psychological significance of this effect of isolation; and it may 
have some counterpart in the domain of spirit which will some 
day explain the mystery of both sin and insanity, so that we may 
finally exclaim with gratitude, “Was this the path that brought 
me hither?” our very prayers having involved just such aber- 
ration. 

‘The life of the missionary will not be fruitless, though it may 
be cut off before the fruit appears. The fact that children of 
pious parents die as young as those of the impious offers no proof 
that prayers are not answered. We hope Mr. Galton knows no 
Christian so conceited as to pray that the Infinite Will and Infi- 
nite Knowledge should bend itself to his finite will and his finite 
knowledge. It is not the most prayerful people who assume to 
know so much about life and death as to dictate concerning them. 
One may indeed ask for a life to be spared, but few would add, 
“ My will, not Thine, be done.” 

Mr. Galton refuses to discuss prayer for rain, and we will 
pass that by with the smile which he has predicted. The smile 
broadens as we come to his question concerning the piety of the 
ducal families of England. Is a dukedom so desirable that it 
should have been bestowed upon the most pious? Quoting from 
Mr. Galton, “Four, at least, of the existing ducal houses are 
unable to claim the title of having been raised into existence 
through the devout habits of their progenitors.” We take no 
scornful attitude toward power, place, or position; but we doubt 
if any large number of pious people could be induced to pray for 
dukedoms. Mr. Galton might see here another favorable oppor- 
tunity for gathering statistics; but such statistics would be 
vitiated. The eminently pious,,whose prayers might be expected 
to prevail, would not sell their birthrights for even a ducal 
pottage! 
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Our last criticism is this: Mr. Galton certainly lays himself 
open to the charge of judging the nineteenth-century Christian 
by the conduct of the Christian of the Middle Ages. The pro- 
ceeding is very unfair, as he should himself admit, when the 
matter is rightly presented; for no one pretends that Christianity 
is not a growth. That many articles of ancient faith have been 
abandoned is not to the discredit, but to the credit, of Christianity. 


Sara E. Wiltse. 


GENERAL REVIEW. 


LITURGIES. 


The steady drift of American churches in the direction of a richer 
and more elaborate service of worship is unmistakable. All denomina- 
tions are borne along by the ritual current. Even the church historically 
nearest to the Puritan simplicity, the church whose bent is the most de- 
cidedly to exalt the sermon,—the Congregational body in its two divi- 
sions,— is deeply concerned to restore to the congregation its due part in 
prayer and song and response. With this tendency, so far as it does 
not disparage or reduce the vital prophetic element, the lover of the 
true, the beautiful, the universal in religion, must profoundly sympa- 
thize. If it is supposed by any that a ritual is a remedy for lack of soul, 
and that by esthetic prettinesses men can softly and delicately nurse 
in their puny spirits a nobler life, the mistake is tragic. If the secret 
feeling of any is, “Go to now, let us be pious; let us put away trouble- 
some ideas, and save our souls by postures, surplices, and Gothic archi- 
tecture; let it be our supreme care to ‘minister at the altar,’” then the 
Hebraic, the Puritan scorn may well arise, and denounce these false 
prophets, these pseudo-Episcopalian weaklings, who turn their backs on 
the true mission of their own Church, which they vainly hope to denat- 
uralize. 

But with every sincere effort to cultivate, by a right and noble expres- 
sion in church services, the spirit of worship, we must be in hearty 
accord. The Rey. Edward Hungerford’s American Book of Church Ser- 
vices is an effort in this direction that deserves, in many respects, cordial 
praise; and we commend it to the consideration of clergymen of every 
church, who will find in it fruitful suggestions and useful aids in im- 


proving the common unliturgical service. But, when one comes to the 


matter of the general use of the book by congregations, which the com- 
piler had in mind in naming it (with some presumption, we must think) 


the American Book, two or three objections instantly arise. The first is _ 
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a minor matter, which the printer could remedy. Mr. Hungerford’s 
numerous directions to the minister and the people are strangely obtru- 
sive. For ourselves, whether in the pulpit or in the pew, we should find 
a sympathetic use of this manual impossible until its orders and hints 
about the various parts of the services were relegated to their proper 
place in the prefatory matter. A wholly irreligious sense of performing 
a difficult part would be unavoidable while these points of church eti- 
quette are made so prominent on every page. 

A more important matter is that this compilation has its origin with 
an individual only. While Mr. Hungerford has been very happy at 
times in his adaptations, it is quite unavoidable that he should be less 
felicitous at other times, and that felicity should be an improper word 
for some of his expressions or recommendations. To note but one 
instance, which simply happens to be a doctrinal point. We cannot see 
the consistency, from any stand-point, of praying in one paragraph of a 
litany, ‘“‘ We praise thee, O Lord, that thou art made known to us in 
thiue only Son,” and in the next, “Spare thy people, whom thou hast 
redeemed with thy most precious blood,” and in the third, immediately 
following, “ Deliver us from rejecting thy Son.” This is shifting about 
from God the Father to God the Son (to use Trinitarian phraseology) 
in a manner to take one’s breath away. The apparent result is patri- 
passianism of a most heretical kind and logical confusion of a deadly 
order. 

We do not, for such reasons as we have given, look to see Mr. Hunger- 
ford’s work attain much use in churches. A liturgy that has rightful 
claim to such success should, to our mind, proceed from a considerable 
number of compilers. It should minimize doctrine; it should allow a 
choice among a number of services, longer and shorter; and it should 
rest content with asserting the purely religious needs of human nature. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


EPIC OF HADES. 


To give a stranger a fair notion of Mr. Lewis Morris’s charming vol- 
ume, The Epic of Hades (26th Edition. Boston: Roberts Brothers), 
one might begin by saying that in its main plan it seems to carry back 
the scheme of the Divina Commedia into the narrower world of Grecian 
fable, taking for its three divisions Tartarus, Hades, and Olympus. 
Next, that its type of composition seems to have been suggested by the 
“Dream of Fair Women.” Clytamnestra speaks here quite in the tone 
and manner of her daughter Iphigenia in the briefer poem, except that 
those wonderful brief stanzas are widened out into a long pathetic tale, 
told in the exquisite blank verse of the “Idyls,” by this grandest and 
most cruelly stricken queen of tragedy. In short, but for Dante and 
Tennyson, this poem would have lacked both its method and its tone. 
But its topic, which is to give a profoundly human and ethical inter- 
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pretation to some of the most impressive tales of the Greek mythology, 
is quite the author’s own, and is handled in a way as delightful as it 
is fresh. The pilgrim in the Underworld comes one by one upon these 
grand shadows of the elder time, and listens to the confession, or plaint, 
or self-revelation which they make, one by one, as if constrained to 
speech like the bloodless ghosts who throng the trench of Ulysses in the 
Odyssey. But the charm of the book is most in this,— that, without 
once losing the severe passionless melody which is the proper voice of 
classic fable, human at heart but remote and shadowy in form, the 
author has with great subtilty interwoven or suggested the far pro- 
founder sentiment that belongs to our modern Christian world. And 
the effect is wonderfully sweet and ennobling. The guilt of Helen is 
softened in her confession to the sadness of one who is held by the piti- 
less destiny of being passionately loved and sought, after losing the 
capacity to love; and that most merciless of tales which tells the fate of 
Marsyas is told by the sufferer as one in whom the deep bliss of lis- 
tening to strains so far higher than his own drowns even the sense of 
his bitter pain. We cannot particularize the twenty-five sketches in 
which the idea is carried out; but have only to say that, since the first 
debasement of these immortal myths which we find in the touch of 
Ovid and his modern followers, no interpretation of them — unless it 
may possibly be in one or two such examples as Kingsley’s “ Androm- 
eda” — has come to us so delicate and pure. 


“We are filled 
Who live to-day with a more present sense 
Of the great love of God, than those of old 
Who, groping in the dawn of Knowledge, saw 
Only dark shadows of the Unknown; or he, 
First-born of modern singers, who swept deep 
His awful lyre, and woke the voice of song, 
Dumb for long centuries of pain. We dread 
To dwell on those long agonies its sin 
Brings on the offending soul, who hold a Creed 
Of deeper Pity, knowing what chains of ill 
Bind round our petty lives.” (p. 73.) 


PERIODICALS. 


In the Nineteenth Century for March, Mrs. Humphry Ward has an 
article entitled “The New Reformation.” It is in the form of a dialogue 
between an English curate, Ronalds, and Merriman, his friend, who has 
been spending a year and a half at “a small but famous German Uni- 


versity.” Merriman had intended taking orders, but his study in Ger- . 


many rendered this impossible. Like Robert Elsmere, he was in search 
of the true “historical temper.” Having written a prize essay on Teu- 


tonic Arianism, he had learned what “ historical translation” means; and _ 
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he became anxious to see how the great German scholars, in the case of 
early Christianity, transmuted “past witness into the language of the 
present,” using “that same faculty, half scientific, half imaginative, 
which, in the rendering of a foreign language, enables a man to get at 
the very heart and mind of his author, to speak with his tones and feel 
with his feeling.” Edersheim’s “Jesus the Messiah” is an instance of 
“bad translation”; while Baur, with all his arbitrariness, had yet the 
true historic temper. The Quarterly Review thinks the “attack” of 
German scholarship on the New Testament has “failed.” But it has 
no more failed than the new criticism of the Old Testament, which 
was master of the day at the last Church Congress, within twenty- 
five years of Essays and Reviews and the persecution of Colenso. The 
“literary and historical phase” of Old Testament criticism, succeeding 
the scientific, is now uppermost; and the collapse of English orthodoxy 
here is due to one cause only, “the invasion of English by German 
thought.” Of the defenders of the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch 
in Germany, as a French Protestant says, “there remains only the mem- 
ory of a heroic and impotent effort.” German theology is theology ; 
and, when an Englishman “uses Renan as a stick to beat the Germans 
with,” he only shows his ignorance of Renan’s reputation in Germany. 

Baur, dissatisfied with Strauss’s speculative method of treating Chris- 
tianity, began the true historic presentation; but he was himself too 
systematic. A more thorough study was needed of the early Christian 
society, and of the personality and work of Jesus, than Baur gave. 
Schiirer and Hausrath, Schenkel and Keim, have done their needed work. * 
By long labor, they have “come to understand” Christianity, “to be able 
to translate it” out of legend and fancy into historic reality,— such a 
fact as our nineteenth-century eyes would have beheld had they con- 
fronted those early days. ‘I live with Jesus,” says Merriman in conclu- 
sion, ‘beside Gennesareth, or in the streets of Jerusalem, as I never 
lived with him in the old days, when you and I were Anglicans together. 
I realize his historical limitations; and the more present they are to me, 
the more my heart turns to him, the more he means to me, and the more 
ready I am to go out into that world of the poor ¢ end helpless he lost his 
life for, with the thought of him warm within me.’ 

Preceding Mrs. Ward's finished dialogue ‘is a trenchant article ss 
Professor Huxley on “The Value of Witness to the Miraculous,” which 
he easily shows to be very small in the case of Abbot Eginhard and his 
“history of the translation of the blessed martyrs of Christ, SS. Mar- 
cellinus and Petrus.” This is an astounding revelation of the lying and 
cheating practised in the Middle Ages in the name of religion. Pro- 
fessor Huxley presses home the old,argument against the Protestant dis- 
believer in the medizval miracles: “Why, with so much less testimony 
from known persons, do you accept the accounts of the New Testament 
miracles as true recitals of fact?” He has little difficulty in showing up 
the inconsistency or in proving that the men of the New Testament were 
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not likely to rationalize about reported miracles. Professor Huxley and 
Mrs. Ward supplement each other well: he speaks from the scientific 
side, sometimes a little brutally ; she speaks from the literary stand-point, 
always tenderly. But the conclusion of the two is the same. The age 
of belief in miraculous Christianity is past, and men act vainly who try 
to renew it. 

One of the best of Mr. F. W. H. Meyer’s critical essays on modern 
poetry is that on “Tennyson as a Prophet” in the Nineteenth Century 
for March. In the Westminster Review, the Rev. H. W. Perris, of Hull, 
whom many American Unitarians will recall with pleasure, discusses 
“The Trials of a Nonconformist Minister.” Among them the worst 
appears to be the character of too many of the clergy: “The Noncon- 
formist pastorate is now accessible cheaply to all grades, and the lower 
threaten to swamp the higher. There are some things which no college 
can give,— things that go before it, and fling their lights or shadows 
over it. Of all the perplexed questions that are now to the front, this is 
the most perplexed. Liturgy or free prayer, pew-rents or offertory, read 
sermons or extempore ones, long service or short, ornate ones or plain, 
—all fade into insignificance compared with the need for gifted and 
devoted men, who espouse the sacred work because they hear the secret 
call, and not because it solves the problem of living in a genteel and not 
over-laborious way.” Mr. Perris has had the privilege of the friendship 
of the Rev. Dr. Jessop, whose Trials of a Country Parson suggested the 
title of the present paper, and who gives the assurance that the trials are 
. not by any means confined to one side of modern ministerial life. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


A Memorial of Rev. Joseph Tuckerman, privately printed recently, 
contains a funeral discourse on Washington, seven discourses on various 
subjects, and two sermons preached at the ordinations of Dr. Dewey and 
Dr. Samuel Gilman. The Catalogue of the Meadyille Theological 
School exhibits a gratifying state of prosperity. The whole number of 
students gathered from Japan, Germany, Norway, and England, as well 
as from our own country, East and West, is thirty-seven. The specifica- 
tions of studies and lectures indicate a desirable elevation of the schol- 
arly level of the instruction imparted. When its new professor is 
secured, Meadville should be able to do even better work than it has 
done in the past for the cause of a liberal ministry—— The Changes and 
Lessons of a Ministry of Eighteen Years — a farewell sermon by the Rey. 
S. W. Bush, of Needham, Mass.— has an interest beyond the people to 
whom it was specially addressed in its witness to the new life and relig- 
ious unity that mark the American Unitarian body to-day.——In Lend a_ 
Hand for January and February last, the Rev. J. H. Crooker exbibits the 
just claim of Hamburg to be the real originator, in 1788, of the present 
“system of scientific poor-relief,” commonly known as the Associated _ 
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Charities. Elberfeld is shown to have borrowed from Von Voght and 
Hamburg in 1801. The article is one of much interest to students of 
organized philanthropy. We have received the first number of the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Review, a new quarterly magazine, devoted to the 
theology of the Church the name of which it bears and to the dis- 
cussion of the great questions of the day in religion, literature, science, 
morals, and reform. The handsome form reminds us of the late New 
Princeton Review. This number reprints M. de Laveleye’s paper on 
“The Future of Religion” from a recent Contemporary Review, and the 
editor emphasizes the progressive nature of theology. The appearance 
of this new quarterly is a gratifying sign of intellectual life among the 
Cumberland Presbyterians, and we wish it success in its good work. 
A circular lies before us, stating the extreme suffering prevailing in five 
great provinces of China from famine, caused by drought and flood. 
Mr. E. B. Drew —a gentleman, now at home on leave, who occupies 
a high position in the Chinese customs service — reminds the philan- 
thropic that “so small a sum as $5 will suffice to support a Chinese 
family of five or six persons for a month or even longer.” Subserip- 
tions of any amount will be thankfully received by J. Murray Forbes, 
50 State Street, Boston, treasurer of the Boston Relief Committee. 
An American Dialect Society, of which Professor F. J. Child of Har- 
vard is president, is the latest addition to the philological societies of 
the United States. Its object is “the investigation of the spoken Eng- 
lish of the United States and Canada and incidentally of other non- 
aboriginal dialects spoken in the same countries.” The annual fee is 
ouly one dollar. Mrs. Deland’s John Ward has been printed by a firm 
in London, which has lately been making a show of virtue over Ameri- 
can “corsairs.” The firm has, indeed, sent the author a check for a 
small amount, but she has returned it, not wishing to sanction in any 
degree the proceeding of English publishing pirates. A yigorous at- 
tempt is made by W. H. Smith & Co. and other booksellers to “ boy- 
cott” this edition, and reserve to Mrs. Deland her just return. The 
effort will be watched with interest. 

The Prospectus of The Century Dictionary, an encyclopedic lexicon of 
our language, prepared under the superintendence of Professor Vie ADE 
Whitney, promises a work of remarkable value and interest. It will 
be extremely comprehensive, over two hundred thousand words being 
included. This enormous number is reached by the inclusion of new 
words and scientific terms. Many of the offices of an encyclopedia 
will be performed, only biographical and geographical names being 
excluded by the plan. The foundation of the work is the present 
Imperial Dictionary of Great Britain, but in spelling and pronunciation 
that small country will have to take second place: “honour” and 
“labour” will yield precedence to “honor” and “labor.”. The etymology 
will obviously be much influenced by Dr. Murray's example: the lan- 
guage will be treated historically, and all related vocabularies will be 
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freely drawn upon to illustrate the growth of the English tongue. The 
colloquialisms of the day, even its slang, find room in this hospitable 
work. Synonyms are carefully attended to. The quotations are drawn 
from American authors, as well as from the standard English writers. 
The specimen pages sent out in advance of the issue of the first section 
in May next are very enticing in every external respect: paper, print, 
and illustrations are admirable. The “stories” are not so “short” as in 
common dictionaries, but they are much more interesting and edifying. 

The Rey. S. I. Curtiss, D.D., of Chicago, informs the readers of the 
March Expositor that twelve Old Testament scholars in the United 
States “have combined to erect a bulwark against the modern critical 
school.” Bissell seeks to show that there is no conflict in the precepts of 
the Pentateuch codes; Green, that the critical hypothesis is beset by in- 
superable difficulties. Schodde and Hemphill, it seems, find valuable tes- 
timony as to the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch in the New Testa- 
ment; while Beecher, Terry, and Hannan apportion between them the 
evidence from the prophetic, the poetical, and the historical books of the 
Old Testament, including Chronicles. All this reminds the judicious 
reader who compares these names of scholars with Kuenen, Stade, Well- 
hausen, Reuss, Davidson, Driver, Robertson Smith, and Cheyne, more 
of Mrs. Partington and her “bulwark ” than of any other character 
in history or fiction. It is welcome news that Rev. J. Frederick 
Smith has edited for early publication the portion of the History of 
the Reformation in Germany which Rev. Dr. Charles Beard left ready 
for the press. The narrative comes down to the appearance of Luther 
at the Diet of Worms, which he fully described. In the latest Con- 
temporary Review Professor Driver administers a severe castigation to 
the theological portion of Sir J. W. Dawson's Modern Science in Bible 
Lands. He begins by saying that the book “ would have been improved, 
had all references to Biblical matters been omitted from it.” 
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THE FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION. 


Never shall I forget the enthusiasm excited by the invi- 
tation to the National Conference of “ Unitarian and other 
Christian Churches” at New York, in April of 1865. The 
word “national” suggested an unbounded anticipation. 
The Southern Confederacy had been subdued. The old 
cause of division was removed. We were a nation. The 
great word was “union.” The air tingled with hope. And, 
when the call was sent out for a meeting of all Christian 
believers, it was interpreted in the most generous sense as 
a summons to every true friend of religion of the liberal 
stamp, and was hailed as such by some who could be called 
Christian only under the most elastic definition. There 
was A. Bronson Alcott, for example, the well-known Tran- 
scendentalist and mystic. There were the so-called “ radi- 
cals ” in force. 

But these were all doomed to disappointment; for it soon 
became evident that the leaders put a construction on the 
term “Christian” that excluded such as could not call 
Christ “Lord.” * Protest, however loud and clear, was 


*It would be more strictly correct to say ‘‘ tolerate ’’ the phrase, as it occurs in 
the preamble; namely, that “the great opportunities and demands for Christian 
labor and consecration at this time increase our sense of the obligations of all dis- 
ciples of the Lord Jesus Christ to prove tlieir faith,” ete. No person was ever asked 
to assent, much less subscribe, to any proposition whatever ; and there was no other 
membership than that implied in taking part in the proceedings of the brief sessions. 
No person was ever “ excluded” except by his own construction of the terms.— Ep, 
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vain. Some of the dissidents withdrew without more 
words. Others carried their remonstrance to Syracuse, 
where the Conference met the next year. Again their plea 
was of no avail. They were told that they might under- 
stand the objectionable phrase in their own way, but that 
the phrase itself must remain. . This concession did not 
meet the point, inasmuch as the expression carried a pecul- 
iar meaning in the common mind; and any attempt to 
explain this away was regarded as flat denial coupled with 
hypocrisy. 

This virtual exclusion occasioned the formation of the 
Free Religious Association. It can hardly be said to have 
been the cause of it; for even previous to the “ conference ” 
there existed an expectation of some larger, more compre- 
hensive scheme of affiliation on grounds purely spiritual, 
with purpose purely humane. What this might be was 
indefinite, but the demand was urgent; and the Free Relig- 
ious Association aimed at supplying that demand. There 
were one or two small confabulations in the late fall; but 
thoughts first took definite shape at a meeting held at Dr. 
Bartol’s on Tuesday, Feb. 5, 1867, called by O. B. Froth- 
ingham, John Weiss, Edward C. Towne, Francis E. Abbot, 
and William J. Potter, with a view of considering the plan 
of forming a new association on the basis of free thought. 
At this meeting, bold words were spoken on both sides; 
and, after long debate, it was decided to call a public meet- 
ing. This was done by a committee consisting of O. B. 
Frothingham, W. J. Potter, and Rowland Connor. Thurs- 
day, May 30, was the day fixed on, Horticultural Hall the 
place, ten o’clock in the forenoon the hour. The speakers 
asked were R. W. Emerson, John Weiss, R. D. Owen, W. H. 
Furness, Lucretia Mott, Henry Blanchard, T. W. Higgin- 
son, D. A. Wasson, I. M. Wise, Oliver Johnson, F. E. Abbot, 
and Max Lilienthal. On motion of E. C. Towne, W. J. 
Potter, F. E. Abbot, R. P. Hallowell, H. C. De Long, Han- 
nah E. Stevenson, were nominated a committee to report a 
plan of organization. In this the aim of the Association was 


defined as “ being to promote the interests of pure religion, 


a - 
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to encourage the scientific study of theology, and to increase 
fellowship in the spirit; and to this end all persons inter- 
ested in these objects are cordially invited to its member- 
ship, while membership” in it left “each individual responsi- 
ble for his own opinions alone, and affected in no degree his 
relations to other associations.” 

The hall was crowded. The spirit was jubilant. I well 
remember Mr. Emerson as coming in, making his way 
shyly to the front, listening attentively to the speaking, 
and finally being persuaded to come up on the platform and 
say something himself. He spoke again in 1869, was elected 
vice-president in 1877, and always cherished the idea which 
the Association had at heart. In fact, not many of the 
original friends of the organization ever abandoned it. 

Not all that were invited to the first conference re- 
sponded. Dr. Furness, for instance, never took an interest 
in the movement. Then, as the aim of the Association re- 
vealed itself, and the drift towards “liberalism” became 
decided, some fell away. It became more and more difficult 
to induce orthodox men to appear on the platform; and in 
1870 the plan of an open court, where every believer could 
present his own statement, had to be abandoned. The 
Roman Catholics never sent a representative. A few left 
the Association because it was too religious; a few, because 
they did not find it religious enough. But, on the whole, 
the gains more than balanced the losses. 

Mr. Frothingham was succeeded as president, in 1878, by 
Felix Adler, a man of deep earnestness and ardent humani- 
tarian zeal, who remained in the seat till 1882, and declined 
a re-election on the ground, it was supposed, that the plan of 
the Association was not adapted to his purposes. Then came 
William J. Potter, who fills the office now. ‘The policy of 
the organization has not materially changed, although proj- 
ects for rendering it more effectual in practical directions 
have been entertained from the earliest period and seriously 
attempted. The constituency continued about the same. 
Mr. A. B. Alcott was almost always on the platform. Mrs. 
Mott was often there. Rev. C. A. Bartol was a familiar 
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and most welcome presence. T. W. Higginson rarely failed. 
There was always a distinguishtd company at the annual 
conventions. ‘These were held on Friday of Anniversary 
Week, and at first consisted of three sessions, each intro- 
duced by an essay followed by discussion. Later, the even- 
ing was occupied by a social festival, at which there were 
short speeches. Some very remarkable papers were read 
before the Association, and some very striking speeches were 
delivered. 

The constitution was never seriously departed from either 
in its letter or in its spirit. So strictly were these adhered 
to that on one occasion, early in the history of the Associa- 
tion, a prominent officer was rebuked for venturing a little 
remark on some opinion advanced by an essayist. Inde- 
pendence of thought and speech was not simply guaranteed, 
but respected. The temper maintained and enjoined was 
rationalistic, sympathetic, but on intellectual, not on senti- 
mental grounds. It was a spiritual peace society, advocat- 
ing fraternity among religions, disarmament of the sects, 
mutual appreciation of aims and motives, friendly recogni- 
tion of service. When other faiths were eulogized, it was 
on account of their moral or spiritual implications. When 
Christianity was criticised, it was on account of its assump- 
tion of authority. There was never the least foundation 
for the charge that the Association set itself deliberately 
to the task of resuscitating the old religions, trying to 
reverse the natural order of development, and “carry re- 
ligion back to its ante-Christian status and interpretation.” 
As well say that Asia is superior to Europe, that modern 
civilization counts for nothing, that we must turn our backs 
on the present life. The notion is too absurd for even an 
enemy to entertain. Equally far out of the way were 
those who declared that the Association had no soul because 
it had no passion, no partisan feeling, no ecclesiastical or 
doctrinal enthusiasm, no proselyting zeal; because it was 
cool, comprehensive, humane; because it could overlook 
the temporal accidents of a creed and seek for the common 
origin of all creeds in the aspiring nature of man. This, 
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this alone, and this always, was the main contention: that 
all religions had a common root; and, if their essential 
likenesses were more observed than their superficial differ- 
ences, it was for the reason that the latter were felt to be 
superficial, and there was need of throwing emphasis on the 
grand symphonies of faith. 

There is need yet, and they are not to be called heartless 
who tried to vindicate the worship of millions of human 
hearts. The majority of the leaders were or had been 
Christian ministers. They were idealists by temperament. 
They were reformers. They were ardent believers in the 
future of their kind. Their fault was that they hoped too 
much. Call such men “soulless”? A more reasonable 
complaint would be rather that they had an excess of soul; ° 
that they took a rose-colored view of human nature; that 
they were over-inclined to look at the best in religion ; that 
they were Utopian in their expectations. So far were they 
from placing all faiths on a level that again and again their 
sense of the superiority of the later faiths came out; and 
when the president, in an outburst of enthusiasm, spoke of 
Christianity as “the queen of faiths,” the statement was re- 
ceived with applause. Unquestionably, in a scientific sense, 
their central opinion was defective, as being not analytical 
enough; but surely the glowing sentiment of brotherhood 
in homage might make amends for such deficiency, at least 
in that uninstructed time, when a knowledge of the Oriental 
religions was less universal than it is now. 

It should be said that the Association was not philan- 
thropic in deed. It never pretended to be. Though there 
were outlooks in that direction, encouraged by its ethical 
leanings; though several eminent philanthropists connected 
themselves with it and lent it their support, evidently an- 
ticipating a practical sympathy with their projects; though 
attempts were made to lower it to social schemes ; though 
some of its managers were restless under what seemed to 
them its inefficiency,—it would not be tempted from its 
purpose, which was the destruction of the sectarian temper. 
That indirectly it sustained social reforms by insisting on 
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moral principles is most true. It laid stress on demonstra- 
tions of that kind. It hailed every advance in the methods 
and achievements of beneficence. Its great concern was 
with humanity; its cardinal idea was that of progress; its 
chief word was love. Still, it initiated no charity, it gave 
financial aid to no good works. Its mission was in the 
main theoretical. To maintain and diffuse the doctrine 
of the substantial sympathy of religions was the duty that 
called it into existence; and, however warm its wishes 
might be, its work lay in another sphere. 

As early as 1870, it was proposed to hold public conven- 
tions in various parts of the country; and such were actu- 
ally arranged. From year to year, for many years, meetings 
were addressed in the autumn. Speakers went to Detroit, 
Cincinnati, Toledo, Indianapolis, New York, Brooklyn, 
Philadelphia, New Haven, proclaiming the glad tidings 
of fellowship. Letters were read from Chunder Sen in 
India, from M. D. Conway in England, from D. A. Wasson 
in Stuttgart, William Lloyd Garrison, whose health alone 
prevented his taking an active interest in the society, 
Gerrit Smith, and many others in America. Everywhere 
the best elements gathered,—the thinking, working men 
and women. The audiences, as a rule, were not large; but 
they made up for quantity by quality. They were attentive 
and earnest. Sometimes we assembled in a Jewish temple, 
sometimes in a Christian church, sometimes in an opera 
house, sometimes.in a hall. It was exciting, a trifle fatigu- 
ing, often amusing, always interesting and inspiring.* 

It would not be fair to quote the antiquated comments 
given below, if they did not throw light on the history of 


*Not the least entertaining was the abuse that was heaped on us and on the 
Association. Here is a sample. The members will smile at reading the description 
of them: ‘After Mr. Frothingham, who, having constructed an Olympus wide 
enough to take in any kind of God and no God, seemed to be utterly indifferent as to 
which creed or which God any one should accept, if only he should not scowl or make 
faces at the others, came Rev. D. A. Wasson, an iron-gray man with a good deal of 
steel, evidently, in his nature; for he presented an argument for natural religion that 
was as wiry and philosophically exact as one could ask. Mrs. E. D. Cheney followed,— 
@ woman who, having forgotten or having never heard what Christianity had done 
for her sex, added her very small intellectual mite towards bringing it into contempt. 
Quite the feeblest performer of the occasion was Mr. Francis EB. Abbot. After the 
intermission, Mr. Vickers of Cincinnati led the debate in a very tedious speech. —_ 
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the period, and demonstrate the need of such an association 
as this. These condemnations from orthodox quarters 
were really less grave than accusations from Unitarians. 
A distinguished Unitarian preacher deliberately charged us 
with countenancing free love, in these printed words, which 
he allowed to stand: “ As a body, the Free Religionists are 
committed to the most extreme theories that prevail in 
relation to family life.” This inference might be justified 
if the liberty claimed by the society had not been liberty 
within the limits of religion. Nothing was said about free- 
dom of irreligion, of injustice, dishonesty, infidelity. Cer- 
tain things were taken for granted as principles,— the laws 
of nature, for instance, the rules of morality, loyalty, truth- 
fulness, the upright life. Free so-called atheists were in- 
vited, and came; but it was assumed that they were atheists 
in name only, and, when they proved more than that, they 
withdrew on the plea that the Association was too religious 
for them. Had the man read carefully, he would never 
have made such a charge. But the best men, and with the 
best intentions, misconceived. It was with a shock of 
surprise that I read in the North American Review for 
October, 1887, an article by James Freeman Clarke on the 
question “Why I am not a Free Religionist,” in which he 
defined Free Religion as “individualism in religion,” said 
it was “independent of historical and traditional influence,” 
“with no past behind it,” “incompatible with the law of 
evolution,” “cuts itself loose from the past.” Dr. Clarke 
was probably misled by the indulgence shown towards the 
ancient religions, and imagined that we placed all faiths 
on a level, proclaiming an equality of worship, asserting 
that one man’s notion was as good as another’s, that 
there was no advance in conception. This would have 


Then came a Mr. Russell of Salem, bristling all over with free religious quills. Then 
came that dear, grandmotherly old woman, Mrs. Lucretia Mott. And out from under 
a lace cap, and with a little piping voice, and with a very goody-goody smile, she 
expressed her joy that all had been so ready to speak their mind. To gather up my 
impressions ”’ (says this reporter), ‘‘I sHould say that two things characterized the 
convention pre-eminently,—the absence of any positive spirit, of religion or any 
definite conception of the meaning of the term, and a boundless abuse of the religion 
of Jesus Christ. Having heard that it is a vastly silly thing to believe everything, 
they take it for granted that it must be a vastly wise thing to believe nothing.” 
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involved a denial of the past, and been incompatible with 
any law of evolution. But this was never maintained. 
On the contrary, the absolute was held steadily in view, 
and superiority was gladly conceded to the later creeds. 
When so fair-minded a man, one who had been at our 
meetings and had studied our movements, so completely 
misunderstood it, the calumnies of ill-wishers should not 
seem strange. But it is unaccountable that any one who 
had considered the Report of 1870, which contained state- 
ments by D. A. Wasson (The Nature of Religion), Samuel 
Johnson (The Natural Sympathy of Religions), I. M. Wise 
(The Universal Elements in Judaism), W. H. Channing 
(The Religions of China), and W. J. Potter (The Religions 
of India), not to speak of other statements in this pecul- 
iarly representative number, could have fallen into such 
a mistake. 

The series of lectures in Horticultural Hall was begun 
in 1869 at the suggestion of Sidney Morse (editor of the 
Radical) and Edwin Morton. The fact that they were 
commenced independently of the Free Religious Association 
proves that a desire for more liberal fellowship already 
existed, and that the Association was itself merely an indi- 
cation of the tendency of the time. ‘They were adopted by 
the Association in 1871, after two seasons of trial. With 
two or three exceptions, the lecturers were the same. The 
topics were unaltered. The spirit was preserved. But the 
management was more even. They were continued seven 
years under the new conduct. Among the lecturers were 
Wendell Phillips, Julia Ward Howe, John Weiss, T. W. 
Higginson, F. E. Abbot, W. J. Potter, D. A. Wasson, 
Samuel Johnson, Samuel Longfellow, E. S. Morse, John 
Fiske, M. D. Conway, W. H. Channing, 8. R. Calthrop, 
J. W. Chadwick, Edward Atkinson, Alpheus Hyatt, J. 8. 
Dwight, Mary A. Livermore, E. D. Cheney, Mrs. Leonowens, 
Mary Grew. Some of the lectures were exceedingly inter- 
esting and brilliant. A few were circulated as pamphlets, 
and became rather famous. All were real contributions to 
the subject treated of. A leading orthodox paper was so 
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much impressed by their power that it called the lecturers 
“the twelve apostles of heresy,” a phrase more compliment- 
ary than correct. For Mr. Phillips claimed to be a Calvinist 
after a sort. Mrs. Howe belonged to Dr. Clarke’s church, 
and W. H. Channing was anything but a heretic in belief. 
There was, in fact, no doctrinal standard. Cordial sym- 
pathy with practical aims was the sole bond of union. All 
were lovers of intellectual liberty. All were hostile to the 
spirit of sectarianism. 

I have said that the Free Religious Association was a symp- 
tom of the desire for larger fellowship which was already in 
the air. Another symptom of this desire was the establish- 
ment of the Radical Club, which began at the same time 
with the Free Religious Association, had the same design, 
and at first bore the same name. It was, indeed, a less for- 
mal and public version of the organization. C. A. Bartol, 
Wendell Phillips, D. A. Wasson, John Weiss, T. W. Higgin- 
son, were pillars of the Radical Club, as they were of the 
Free Religious Association; but those —like Mr. Emerson 
— who disliked the publicity of the latter found a congenial 
place in the hospitable parlors of Chestnut Street, where 
there were no reporters, and where the talk was largely un- 
premeditated. I recall some delightful papers read there, 
and many living discussions. 

The Index was begun in November, 1869, and was discon- 
tinued in 1880 on account of failure in financial support. 
Then the Association took it, and it was conducted by W. J. 
Potter until the winter of 1886, when a lack of subscribers 
caused this also to cease. The first Index, it need hardly be 
said, was never an organ of the Association, but was inde- 
pendent in origin and purpose. Still, it was in close sympa- 
thy with it; and the Association had a department in the 
paper until the second volume, in 1871. With the last 
issue of 1870, this was closed for business convenience en- 
tirely. At the same time it should be said that the aims of 
the two were quite different. The Index was the more ag- 
gressive, the other was more conciliatory. The “Fifty 
Affirmations” of Mr. Abbot, his “Impeachment of Chris- - 
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tianity,” his “Socrates and Jesus,” can never be forgotten. 
They were masterpieces of clear thought and bold expres- 
sion. Then, while the Free Religious Association had in 
view simply the destruction of the sectarian temper, the 
Index meditated the complete divorce between religion 
and government, the absolute secularization of the State in 
all departments, the abolition of chaplaincies, the exclusion 
of the Bible and of religious exercises from public schools, 
the discontinuance of Fast and Thanksgiving Days by legal 
appointment,—in a word, the separation of civil and eccle- 
siastical functions. This thesis was maintained with as- 
tonishing force and cogency, and was connected with very 
radical sentiments on every kindred subject; but its line 
of argument was its own, and it even fell into controversy » 
with a member of the Association, who disliked iconoclasm 
and literalness. 

Not long ago I heard the Free Religious Association 
violently assailed because it did nothing but talk. That 
is true: it never pretended to do anything else. What it 
aimed at could be accomplished in no other way. The evil 
it was organized to correct was moral; and no attempt to 
remedy practical abuses succeeded, although “such efforts 
were made, and there was a good deal of restlessness on ac- 
count of the seeming inefficiency. There was nothing but 
talk, and there was a large quantity of it, not always strictly 
pertinent to the point in hand. But it was talk to some 
purpose, for the evil was abated. Numerous minds were 
freed from the bondage of superstition; many were reas- 
sured, quieted, their questions answered, their fears re- 
moved; some declared themselves consoled. One of the 
leaders in the advanced Unitarianism at the West was 
prominent as a speaker on the platform of the Association, 
and is known through Illinois as a powerful worker in all 
efforts for the improvement of society and the elevation of 
character. 

The question has often been raised —it was more than- 
ten years ago—whether the Free Religious Association 
has not finished its work, whether the time has not come 
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for it to disband. A few days since, I myself was of opin- 
ion that it had; but now, on reflection, I am inclined to 
think that its day is not over. True, advanced Unitarian- 
ism has got abreast of it; but advanced Unitarianism is.not 
as yet, very strong. ‘True, the orthodox churches are wider 
than they were. The broader sects are on good terms with 
conservative Unitarians. A man like Mozoomdar — elo- 
quent, handsome, stately, of dignified presence and graceful 
demeanor —is welcomed in all pulpits. A well-reputed 
Turk or Chinaman might be. Fashion has more to do with 
that than principle. There is no reason to think that the 
apostle who put charity above faith and hope had any con- 
siderable influence in the matter. Within two or three 
weeks a distinguished doctor of divinity in Hartford gained 
eredit for a noble liberality by saying in a sermon that he 
would open his communion to any one who, in addition to 
leading an upright life, believed in God, Christ, Duty, and 
Immortality. ‘‘ The Christian Church,” he declared, “ ought 
to be wide enough to include all Christian life.” This is not 
going very far in the direction of the Free Religious Asso- 
ciation. It is enlarging the circle of “Christian” fellow- 
ship, nothing more. 

In 1885, the president of the Association, W. J. Potter, 
spoke these words in his opening address before the con- 
vention in May, along with some brave utterances in regard 
to the value of thought over sentiment in religion : — 


Human society in respect to religion is passing through a process of 
organic evolution, and every organic movement is purposive. It carries 
its aim in its own bosom. Now, the Free Religious Association voices 
this progressive organic movement of the vital elements of all the spe- 
cific religions forward to some finer achievement for truth and human 
welfare. It does not attempt to manipulate these vital elements. It 
seeks to put them into no close corporation. Rather does it hold itself 
plastic to their power. It establishes a free platform, but a platform 
that faces the future,— a platform which not only accords hospitality to 
all earnest, present views, however differing, but which distinctly prophe- 
sies the downfall of the power of creeds and of the antagonistic claims 
of ecclesiasticism, and the coming in of the era of the commonwealth of 
man. Towards that end the vital forces of religion, under the shaping 
constructive power of emancipated thought, are moving; and this is 
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the significance of the Free Religious Association to at least one of its 
members. 


In 1886, he said : — 


In more specific ways, too, can the Association do a needed, practical 
work. There are laws on the statute-book interfering with religious 
freedom and equality that need mending. ‘These laws may be partially 
obsolete; but they are valid laws so long as they are not repealed, and 
they are not infrequently invoked to the doing of great injustice. Such 
are the laws that disqualify a witness in court because of his religious 
opinions, or that permit his testimony to be discredited, if it be shown 
that he holds agnostic or atheistic opinions. Such are the laws which 
attempt to make a contract on Sunday so illegal that even a gross fraud 
may be perpetrated in a Sunday trade, and the defrauding party may 
legally escape punishment, and his victim can receive no redress,— not 
even recover the goods out of which, under shield of the holy day, he 
has been cheated. The laws generally that pertain to the observance of 
Sunday need recasting, in order to prevent the hypocrisy and insincerity 
which now so largely prevail in the use of the day, and in order to bring 
law and usage into sympathy with the more rational and humane ideas 
of the present age. In all these directions the Free Religious Associa- 
tion has done some work: it has made an effort, though not attaining 
success as yet, before the Massachusetts legislature, for the amendment 
of some of these unjust Jaws; but this kind of work might be enlarged 
and systematized, and made much more effective. Our members in dif- 
ferent States might be drawn into it, more general information gathered 
and circulated with regard to the various State laws, and a more regu- 
larly organized endeavor be made for carrying the needed reforms. 
With regard to the Sunday laws, in particular, this Association, as the 
secretary said in his report last evening, might pioneer the way to more 
consistent and cae legislation. 


This is looking forward to along future. Perhaps such 
work can be better done by a new, larger, more secular 
body; a body composed of eminent men, divines or civil- 
ians; a body of scholars, thinkers, writers, working together 
as people interested in the deeper problems of knowledge ; 
without doctrinal prepossessions, and without an ill name 
for radicalism or innovation. Such a body has been sug- 
gested,— an institute for moral and religious science. When 


some such fellowship shall be formed, the Free Religious . 


Association may retire, not because it has done its work, but 
in order that its work may be completed. The purely sci- 
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entific aims of the Association must be emphasized more 
and more. Practical beneficence is taken up by organiza- 
tions especially adapted to that study. Sentimental consid- 
erations may be abandoned to preachers who strive after 
instant impression. The task of reconciling incompatible 
schools of thought had better be given up altogether. Let 
intellectual things be intellectually dealt with. The discus- 
sions ought to be adapted to students, not to miscellaneous 
assemblies who cannot pronounce on their merit. Ours is 
an age of knowledge, and in no department is knowledge 
more in requisition than in that of religion. Though the 
ancient methods of the Association were accounted dry, and 
complaint was made that the brain was overworked, yet 
were the statements, as a rule, too popular and sparkling 
to be valuable for instruction; the demand for edification 
was imperative, and interfered with the rational treatment 
which is at present incumbent on all wise men. 


O. B. FRoTHINGHAM. 


A HINDOO THEOSOPHIST. 
Invi In 1889. 


On the 4th of October, 1887, an event of great significance 
occurred in the district of Anuradhapur. A continuous drought 
of eight months threatened the people with starvation. The 
inhabitants came together, under the shelter of the great Bo 
tree, to pray for rain. Almost at the same moment the storm 
broke with violence, and the main trunk of the sacred tree was 
severed at four feet from the root. This tree was the oldest 
authentic monument of Gautama; for it was under its branches 
that the Prince overcame his last temptation, and dedicated 
himself as an apostle to mankind. It was also the most ven- 
erable monument of any living religion. The Hindus consid- 
ered it a semi-sentient being, and awarded it priestly honors 
of burial. Two men, with their mouths covered, carefully sawed 
into bits the sacred body, and bore it in a cart draped with white 
to the local Dagoba, where the bodies of the priests are cremated. 
The ashes were reverently scattered over the surface of the 
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tank of Tisawewa. Then women tenderly bathed the broken 
stump, and the next night services were performed upon the 
spot to exorcise evil spirits. It was not possible that a people 
capable of such services should not have received a severe shock 
at the destruction of a life that had lasted two thousand years. 
Yet it was from the loins of such a people that the Pundita 
Ramabai and Anandabai Joshee came forth. 

Less than a year after the fall of the mighty “Bo,” another 
and a still more significant event took place in Caleutta. Lord 
Dufferin was about to retire from the viceroyalty. During her 
stay in India, his countess has been active in the service of 
Indian women. Through her efforts, medical classes have been 
formed and medical schools opened; and the women determined 
that she should not leave without some expression of their 
gratitude. Seven hundred native women went in their palan- 
quins to the Government House. Lady Dufferin responded 
kindly to their wish. In courteous recognition of their habits, 
the viceroy took an afternoon drive. Every man was banished 
from the precincts, where classical draperies, magnificent jewels, 
and costumes of brilliant colors composed a superb pageant. 

Throughout the whole peninsula of Hindustan, a deep interest 
was felt in these two events. It seemed to the members of the 
Bramo-Somaj as if the whole nation was turning towards the 
West. We have recently sent a missionary to Japan, but we 
did not do it until that ancient people had themselves discovered 
the necessity of a higher civilization. For more than twenty 
years, Japan has been sending her sons and daughters to America 
and Europe to be educated as teachers of their own race. Some 
of these scholars, having done themselves great credit in the 
universities, have refused to return to their own country, have 
married English-speaking women, and settled abroad. Nothing 
in their religion had forbidden them to do this before: they had 
been deterred by indifference and inconveniences alone. This 
was not the case with the natives of Hindustan. So severe were 
the penalties imposed when a Hindu crossed the sea, so great 
the loss of caste when man or woman ventured into an unaccus- 
tomed path, so impossible was it for the Hindu stomach to digest 
foreign food, even if the Vedas had not forbidden it, that unless 
missionaries went to Hindustan there was small chance of con- 
tact with higher civilization. 

After the first opening of schools, a few male Hindus went to 
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Europe or came to America; but they were either Christian con- 
verts, who had little to say about their previous condition, or 
men absolutely without religion or principle,—the latter un- 
fortunately being by far the more common. A great awakening 
of interest followed the advent of the two distinguished Mah- 
ratta women, Ramabai Sarasvati and Anandabai Joshee. If Dr. 
Joshee herself was appalled at the ignorance in regard to her 
own people which she encountered everywhere, those whom she 
met were as greatly astonished to find two women of superior re- 
finement, of advanced education, and one at least of the most 
high-bred courtesy, natives of a country that they had hitherto 
regarded very much as they might have thought of the Sandwich 
Islands. 

When I published the Memoir of Anandabai Joshee, I was 
obliged to say that it was a strange fact that India gave us no 
men to match such women, and that, however cultivated the 
various Hindus who had appeared in this country might be, 
they had seemed, if we except Mozoomdar, absolutely destitute 
of moral sense. I was soon to be brought in contact with one 
who interested me as deeply as the women I have named, and 
who certainly devoted his life to the very highest aims. 

On the 3d of September, 1888, the American Social Science 
Association met at Saratoga. At the first opening, I observed 
in the very centre of the audience a colored face. It had some 
of the distinctive marks of the Mahratta race, but I have seen 
very similar faces of mixed African and Indian blood. It was 
always there: the person to whom it belonged came and went 
early ; but there was something in the glowing eye, in the en- 
thusiasm of his listening, that indicated the Hindu. At last I 
heard that it was Sattay, a Theosophist of the Mahrattas, who 
had been a dear friend of Anandabai. I tried to meet him, 
as I was told that he desired it; but we were never both free 
at the same moment, and he left Saratoga before I did. I did 
not regret it very much, for my plain speaking in the Memoir 
of Dr. Joshee might well have given pain to any of her race ; 
and I thought it very probable that he might wish to express 
this. Let the reader imagine the deep sense of shame with which 
I received in October the following letter :— 

BRooKLYN, N.Y., Oct. 1, 1888. 


Dear Madam,— Although discouraged by missionary agency, the 
Joshees found ample and spontaneous sympathy and help from Mrs. 
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Carpenter and subsequently from Professor Rachel Bodley. Peace be 
to her soul! She not only received Mrs. Joshee with open arms, but 
provided her with a home in her own house. No sooner was she relieved 
of this one care than there came another girl from India, and Professor 
Bodley did for her more still. The death of Dr. Bodley is, therefore, a 
great loss to India. Fortunately, her place has been worthily filled by 
you,— at least in the interests of the natives of India. In your life of 
Dr. Joshee, you have very gracefully stringed her letters. The words 
with which you have connected them might sound a little harsh to Mr. 
Joshee and to almost the whole male population of India; but, on behalf 
of all my brothers in India, I cannot but thank youfor it. We can find 
many flatterers, but hardly one rebuker. Rebuke is healthy and in- 
structive, while flattery is always ruinous. Praise eats into one like rust. 
Rebuke is a furnace that smelts out the alloy. No doubt our men have 
been cruel to our women, but let it be understood that foreign rule for 
the last eighteen hundred years has been the main cause of it. It is 
neither the effect of native religious rules nor the effect of native social 
regulations. During the Hindu period, men and women enjoyed equal 
rights in every respect; while in Christendom — or rather in Paulendom 
— Paul put his thumb at the throat of woman, and the consequence was 
that for full eighteen centuries the women of Europe were treated 
with more cruelty and with less respect than the men of India are now 
thought to show. Christ never taught the inferiority of women nor 
restricted the rights of women in any way. It took one hundred years 
for the elevation of the women of the West. Slow East will perhaps 
take double that time; but the general and hearty co-operation of the 
enlightened womanhood of America, and the self-sacrifice of ladies like 
you, are sure signs of a miraculous change. Perhaps the Pundita has 
already sailed. Dr. Bodley rests in peace. Mrs. Carpenter has too many 
things to attend to. Ramabai has had to meet hard opposition from 
almost all the denominations, even when she stood before them; and 
the support offered her may be, in many cases, a failing one. This 
support has been pledged for ten years. 

Who is there in the United States except you who will make sure that 
next year dawns with equal warmth and sympathy for the women of 
India? It might strike you as strange to have this letter from an un- 
known person, but I hope you will excuse me. I have made America 
my home, and I am all the more anxious for the welfare of my brothers 
and sisters in India. I therefore earnestly request you to devote your- 
self entirely to the cause of women in India. You will please keep that 
question alive for about ten years, as if Ramabai herself were here. If 
you will do so, you will save a whole nation of three hundred million 
souls. Believing that you will accept me as I am, I remain, 

Fraternally yours, 
S. Govinpa Rav Sarray, 
A Brahmin of India, ~ 
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I have printed this letter without reservation. Sattay evi- 
dently misunderstood the constitution of Ramabai’s committee, 
but the feeling was worthy of Anandabai herself. It showed 
the liberal spirit, the ethical perception, the power of generous 
‘interpretation, which had made her so dear to me. I could not 
answer it at once, but did so before the close of the month. 
Having no reply, I wrote again the first day of November, and 
had hardly mailed my letter before I received, in a Brooklyn 
paper, an account of the cremation of Govinda Rau Sattay. His 
brief life deserves a permanent record. 


GOVINDA RAU SATTAY. 


The subject of our sketch, a Mahratta Brahmin, was 
born in the city of Sholapui, in Central India, about the 
year 1845. Of his parents and early life, nothing is known 
to us, except that he was married, had one son, and lost his 
wife while the child was still young. He was a graduate 
of the College of Madras, spoke and wrote seven languages, 
accepted the teachings of Jesus as an evolution of the teach- 
ings of the Shastas, but, like Anandabai Joshee, refused to 
make a separate profession of truths which he believed to 
be included in his native faith. That two persons so highly 
educated should take this position ought to incite us toa 
more profound study of the Hindu scriptures. Sattay was 
a vegetarian. He wore the three-twisted Hindu cord, and 
at once connected himself with the Theosophists in New 
York City. The objects of Theosophy he declared to be the 
forming of a nucleus of universal brotherhood ; the promo- 
tion of the study of Aryan and Eastern literatures, relig- 
ions, and sciences; and the investigation of unexplained 
psychical powers in man and physical laws of nature. He 
prayed twice a day, and with this simple formula: “O Thou ~ 
who givest life to the universe, fill us with thy life. Thou 
hast created all, to Thee must all return.” 

He was first educated as an accountant, and was em- 
ployed in a large house in Madras. He afterwards entered 
the postal service at Calcutta, the change of position being 
probably due, as in Gopal Joshee’s case, to a desire to en- 
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large his experience. But he seems always to have been a 
priest, and held open-air discussions with Christian mission- 
aries in Bengal, which he described as largely attended by 
the natives. He was naturally interested in Anandabai, . 
and after she came to this country desired to follow her, 
and see for himself what the country offered. He thought 
also, very seriously, of organizing a movement for the emi- 
gration of his people, that they might “escape from British 
rule.” It suited his means to come by a sailing vessel. In 
April, 1884, he left Calcutta on the “ Valiant.” The vessel 
sprang a leak, and the captain put into Mauritius to unload. 
Here the repairs of the vessel detained him for three or four 
months. During this time of waiting, he found a situation 
as an accountant; for he was never an idle or a fastidious 
man. There is nothing more remarkable on record since 
the days of the apostolic tent-maker than the smallness of 
this man’s wants for himself, the largeness of his schemes 
for his country and friends, and the certainty with which 
the means for both were supplied. It is probable that 
Anandabai had written to him enthusiastically about her 
new home, for she always said that her first year in America 
was the happiest year of her life. 

He landed in November, 1884, and was soon satisfied that 
all was well with her; then, with thoughts of emigration 
still in his head and a consciousness of delicate health, de- 
cided upon passing the winter in British Guiana, where a 
colony of Hindus were established. He had before investi- 
gated the condition of the colony of laborers in Mauritius. 
Hearing, however, of the Exposition at New Orleans, he 
thought there would be so much to learn there that might 
be useful to his people that he postponed his visit to Guiana. 
He reached New Orleans in January, 1884, and soon after 
wrote to his friends in Roselle : — 


God’s arrangements are always perfect, and man has only to move on 
till he comes to his portion. I had never dreamed that my bread and 
water were ready in New Orleans. If.my means are small, my wants are ~ 
few also; and I am quite comfortable here. Although I met a misfort- 
une by fire, and lost all my books and clothing, yet it did not materially 
affect me. On the contrary, I am better situated and prepared for — 
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future misfortune. Before the fire, my lodgings were in an insignificant 
quarter and surroundings not at all to my taste. The fire misfortune 
has brought me closer to better society. In regard to money, I have 
never been ambitious. I came to this place with only $10 in my pocket ; 
and, by the simplest mechanical labor, I have been able to send $40 
to my country’s national fund, and I have at present $60 more in the 
Germania Savings Bank. 


He had left a certain sum of money with his friends at 
Roselle, and he goes on: — 


I do not require any money from you. If you or your friend, Mr. 
Joshee, should need it, you are free to make use of it. My object in 
leaving it was not to enable you to help me, but to enable my friends 
and brothers to help themselves in time of need. Of course, the 
amount is too little for much purpose; but I trust you have deposited 
it where it will bear fruit. Mr. Joshee writes that he intends to make 
some provision in America for India and her people; and, if he should 
ask for help, I will remit my present savings from this place. 

I have recently come across a lecture by the great preacher, Talmage 
(he continues), in which he appeals to Congress to send Sheridan, with 
five hundred soldiers, against the Mormons, to blot out this so-called 
stain upon Christianity. Such preaching is quite in accord with the 
extinction-wars of the Old Testament, but it is a decided ungodly 
preaching in this age of civilization and freedom. Such an outcome of 
Christianity might trample on its degraded offspring ; but the first and 
last relation between God and man, as inculcated in the Vedas, shall sur- 
vive them all. 


Speaking of his health at this time,— October, 1885,— he 
writes : — 


I am in good health. When working in the moss factory, my lungs 
were affected; but, since I ‘went into the sash factory, all is well. 


Before this, the friends at Roselle ‘had sent $50 to India 
out of the money deposited by Sattay; and in February, 
1886, he writes : — 


The money sent to Bombay ought to have reached by this time; and, 
in return, you will receive a package of Sanskrit books,— probably by 
the end of March. They will be addressed to your care for Mrs. Joshee, 
and are intended to be divided between the public libraries in Boston, 
New York, and Washington, so far as they will go, as a mark of grati- 
tude from Mrs. Joshee. 
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In this month of March, Mrs. Joshee was to graduate 
from the Medical School; and already the seeds of her 
fatal disease had been planted. Under the same date, he 
goes on: — 


My next request to you is that you should, at your convenience, see 
Mr. M. L. Mowry, 179 Broadway, and buy for me a lot worth fifteen 
dollars at Silver Springs Park in Florida. Oblige me by choosing the 
lot from a map, which he will show you. See that it is in the centre of 
lots already sold, and upon which houses are built. 


This lot was purchased and still stands in Sattay’s name. 
It is somewhat significant of the elasticity of national 
boundaries just now that it adjoins one owned and occupied 
by an official from Siberia. On May 22, 1886, he writes: 
“T have met with another fire accident. Last Sunday 
night, Purvey’s sash factory and several surrounding build- 
ings took fire. Sixty men are thrown out of employment 
and the owner entirely ruined.” This was the sash factory 
in which Sattay was himself employed. He adds, *“ The 
climate agrees with me; but the summer is a dull season 
at the South. Thousands are doing nothing.” 

From this time till he came North in the following sum- 
mer, he was engaged in some literary work. In August, he 
was at Asbury Park, N.J., where he seems to have been igno- 
rant that the grounds, during a camp-meeting, were really 
private property, and not as open as the streets of Calcutta 
to metaphysical discussion. It makes one’s heart ache to 
think of the delicate soul, so sensitive to the obligations 
conferred upon his countrywoman, subjected to such out- 
rages as the following patient letter records, 

So far as I can ascertain, he lectured upon Hinduism at 
Ocean Grove, supposing that his right to do so would be 
unquestioned, as it had been at Trenton. As he wore his 
turban and robe while speaking, he readily attracted an 
audience : — 

FROM THE JAIL, FREEHOLD, N.J., 
Aug. 20,1886. 
My dear Gopal Rau,—I am sorry to address you from a cell. On the 


19th, yesterday, about 11 a.m., while I was reading a newspaper on one 
of the benches near the auditorium at Ocean Grove, a policeman served _ 


s 
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a warrant on me and took me into a police court near the association 
building; and, on the affidavits of two other policemen, the chief, under 
order of Dr. Stokes, sentenced me to thirty days in jail, and sent me then 
and there, through stage and 4 o’clock train, to Freehold. 

On the 18th, the police had forced me into a boat, and expelled me out 
of the grove limits across the lake. On the 19th, I wanted to go to 
camp-meeting like everybody else; but the police did not like to see me 
within the limits, and carried out their threatening by actually prose- 
cuting me for speaking to the people and gathering a crowd on the 
previous day. This they call the “disturbance of peace and disorderly 
character.” 


He goes on to ask Mr. Joshee to take care of his clothes 
and books, left in his room at Asbury, and adds: — 


If you can see Dr. Stokes, I think you can procure pardon for me. 
Otherwise I must go through my thirty days. I have already passed 
two days. I am not at all disheartened. You need not be disturbed in 
your mind; but, if you are not going West with Dr. Joshee, I think you 
will do well to go to Asbury or Long Branch, and, if you can procure 
my pardon, we will never step into the limits of Ocean Grove any more. 
If even the streets and the beaches form a portion of their church limit, 
we have to conform to their rules. From my prison, I will write letters 
to Dr. Stokes, Mrs. Inskip, and Mrs. Brooks, asking them to forgive my 
trespass, as God shall forgive theirs, as they ask in their daily prayer. 
I am sorry I did not take your advice of changing my residence. It is 
too late now. I have many sympathizers, but nobody knows I am in 
jail. It was done so suddenly and so secretly. Man must have all kinds 
of experience, and I am glad that I have this opportunity to learn how 
is the life of a prisoner. My conscience is not guilty. I have com- 
mitted no criminal or civil offence. It is simply a persecution at the 
hand of an association that holds gospel in one hand and rod in the 
other. Iam not ashamed to ask pardon, but I doubt whether Dr. Stokes 
will grant it. There is no freedom in a Christian country. If we want 
to enjoy freedom, we have to be Christian, externally at least. 


On the 26th of August, Sattay wrote to his friends at 
Roselle : — 


Iam glad to-inform you that the higher authorities at Freehold were 
very kind to me; and almost every day the jailer himself used to keep 
me in good cheer,—that as soon as the records were received I should 
be released. Instead of forwarding them within three days, as is the 
rule, the Ocean Grove authorities did not send the record until six days 
after the commitment. As soon as they were received, I was released. 
Lawyer Mr. Arrowsmith volunteered to plead. I feel grateful to all 
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especially the sheriff. I have written a letter to the Tribune that the 
charges of blasphemy and obstruction were wholly false; and I have 
asked them to publish my letter, in which I ask those who have heard 
me speak many times whether I have ever said anything against Christ 
or his doctrines. On the contrary, I attended all the services, even the 
prayer-meeting. After I came out, ladies and gentlemen, drawn by my 
peculiar hat and coat, were kind to ask me questions about my faith. 
I was glad to answer; and, when we talked of foreign missions, a crowd 
would gather. But this was always after service and away from the 
public walk. I really could not understand the special privileges 
granted, and so I persisted in doing just what Christian missionaries do 
in India. 


As soon as Mr. Sattay had seen Anandabai and her hus- 
band depart for India, he went to Elizabeth, N.J., and 
learned through a Mr. Schaffer the process of making the 
“dry plates” used in photography. This was in the au- 
tumn of 1886. In December, he asked his Roselle friends 
to forward $100 of the money deposited for him to Dr. 
Joshee. What a comfort this must have proved in the last 
weeks of her terrible illness! All who loved her must be 
grateful for the timely service. To no one was her early 
death a bitterer blow than to Sattay. In February, 1887, 
he removed to Brooklyn, but continued his photographing 
at 543 East Fifteenth Street in New York. At this time, he 
made an unsuccessful attempt to introduce Hindu pottery 
and other perishable articles into the New York market. 
The greater part of the invoice was ruined by careless pack- 
ing, and the whole affair was a loss. In the spring of 1888, 
he proposed to build at Roselle, in the neighborhood of the 
friends who had been so devoted to Anandabai, a cottage to 
be called the Dr. Joshee Cottage, with rooms adapted to 
the use of Hindus whom he expected to arrive. 


My object (he writes to his friends) is to build a cottage at Roselle, 
between the station and your house. I like to call it the “ Dr. Joshee 
Cottage,” where all Hindus shall be accommodated. This shall be a 
hall surrounded by bedrooms, with a kitchen and closet. When not 
occupied by Hindus, this shall serve as a public room where Roselle 
folks shall meet, if they have occasion. I wish to make it a miniature 
library. Hereafter, I shall save my money for such purpose. 


-_. 
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He then proposed to put in all the money he had in hand, 
and had made arrangements to borrow more. His friends 
thought he was attempting too much, and this they wrote 
to him. 


Mr. Carpenter’s instructive reply to my letter is very satisfactory (he 
replies), and I feel thankful for it. The estimate he has given is beyond 
my present means, but I think patience and perseverance will enable me 
to carry out my scheme. 


His failing health now began to check his undertaking. 
He was in bed all through the month of April, but had good 
care; for he writes: — 


- 


My landlady was very kind to me, and waited on me the whole month 
with more than maternal care. She is the mother of two little children, 
and did not find it any trouble to take care of a third. All honor to the 
women of America! I can never forget her. I am in good health now, 
more vigorous than before the last sickness. It is already hot, but I can 
stand the heat. The mornings are very pleasant; and I enjoy the 
balmy hours from five to half-past seven in the park before going to 
the place where I have been working a year and a half. 


Speaking of Ramabai in this same letter, he says : — 


She has achieved more than was ever done by any woman of India. 
God speed her return! American money and sympathy will carry her 
through, but it is doubtful if our people will appreciate her noble task. 


When discouraged by illness, our friend wrote these 
words. He had not heard of the farewell greeting to Lady 
Dufferin prepared by seven hundred native women. 

In the two months that Sattay spent later at Saratoga, he 
made many friends. He showed to Miss Huling at that 
time a letter to Gopal Joshee, from which she was allowed 
to make the following extracts. He was anxious to estab- 
lish a school of Sanskrit and an Oriental library in New 
York. He knew that, on account of her acknowledged 
conversion to Christianity, the Pundita would have less 
influence with her countrywomen than Dr. Anandabai, and 
he wrote as follows. After soliciting contributions of books 
for his library, he says : — 
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Here, perhaps, you will ask me why we Hindus should take the trouble 
to educate the minds of Western nations in the literature, history, and 
religions of India. I ask you in return to look deep into the signs 
of the times. It seems as if the deliverance of India from foreign 
yoke is to be through the indirect influence of the American nation, and 
especially through the noble womanhood of America. Here I see the 
great use of Ramabai’s efforts. Whether our people appreciate them or 
not, the American institution will rise before September, 1889. Pro- 
gressive Hindus will take advantage of it; and who can tell that one of 
the noble mothers will not bring forth a George Washington ? I look 
for a manly generation in the future as one result of this noble aid. 

The Pundita has really carried out her mission. Her acceptance of 
Christianity, yet her independence of all Christian denominations, is 
a lesson not only to other converts, but to the missionaries who have 
made the converts. Ramabai is more a convert to the pure Vedic faith 
as expounded by Jesus than to professional or speculative Christianity. 
She has renounced the present dusty form of Hinduism, but also the 
bigotry of Christian faith. 

The spread of female education and late marriages will bring about 
a choice in marriage, but the chastity of Hindu blood will never per- 
mit of the marriage of a widow. Ramabai herself is a noble example of 
this. When the plague of child-widows has died out, the use of Rama- 
bai’s institution will be obvious. Do we not owe something to the 
people who have given such cordial welcome to the first two Hindu 
ladies? Did you not experience it yourself? As for me, I cannot but 
feel it. 


He goes on to entreat his people to come here, but he 
wants no idlers nor paupers. He expects those who come 
to work as he had done. “The whole America,” he says, 
“cannot help, a person who will do nothing but read and 
write.” ‘ 

There seems to me something infinitely touching in this 
letter. He and Anandabai Joshee were practical Christians 
after the pattern of Christ. Neither had ever done any 
manual work, but both were able to do the lowest service 
to help out their noble ideas. Sattay came without money 
to open a way for his people. He was sure he should be 
fed, and he was; but it was because he worked. When his 
hands were not busy, his brain was; and every thought 
tended to the education and ultimate freedom of his race. 
His saintly temper, so contrasted with the “rash humor ” of 
his friend, is indicated in every line. £ 
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On the 27th of September, Sattay delivered an address 
before the Theosophical Society in New York, which was 
well received. He had, however, taken cold; and so deeply 
impressed were his friends with the idea that serious illness 
was impending that they urged him to go South. He was 
about to form a Sanskrit class among the students of Colum- 
bia College. The Theosophical Society begged him to lect- 
ure for them in the Southern States. On the 15th of Octo- 
ber, he wrote from Philadelphia,—just a fortnight after he 
had written his generous letter to me. He thought of 
staying in Philadelphia for some time; but ten days after — 
October 26—the president of the Theosophical Society 
wrote to the faithful friends at Roselle that Sattay was in 
the hospital, very ill. It was a very stormy day, but the 
Carpenters went to him at once; and the rest of the story 
must be told in Mrs. Carpenter’s words : — 


He had been there four days. We stood by his bedside till he woke. 
He rubbed his eyes as if he were not sure that he saw clearly, then 
gasped our names and asked for water. An attendant gave it to him; 
and he then looked up, and said faintly, “I am just in life, and that is 
all.” But he was bright and especially happy. His voice grew clearer. 
He said he was prepared for whatever might happen. He had made Mr. 
Judge his executor, and left nothing for us to do, because we were 
always so busy. This consideration was characteristic of the man. He 
spoke of you at this last moment, and asked why you had not answered 
his letter. I told him how much you had to do, and that, when you were 
away, it was sometimes necessary for your letters to accumulate in Wash- 
ington. I hope this satisfied him. At all events, he said nothing more. 
He sent word to his friends that he was “happy and ready for whatever 
might come.” ; 

We had taken him some cooked Hindu dall and rice, and some fruit,— 
his favorite diet. He said he was on a milk diet, and wanted only what 
the doctors allowed, but would we give these dainties to his friends; and 
he pointed to the other two men in the ward. I had taken him some 
reading matter. ‘“ Would I leave it for the others?” he asked; and 
then he added: “ Where are the papers that should be in the hands of all 
these patients? I see boxes in all the railroad stations to receive them, 
but there are none here.” “I don’t know,” I answered with pain, re- 
membering that I had never put any in. Now I thrust a roll into my 
husband’s hand every morning, as a tribute to dear Sattay’s memory. 

Although our friend talked steadily and with animation, yet, when 
Mr. Carpenter turned his back to set the basket of fruit on the table, he 
appeared to lose himself instantly in sleep. My husband spoke without 
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noticing, and he roused. I was so afraid of exhausting him that I would 
not let him speak again. We withdrew, and he waved his hand, saying 
over and over again, “ Good-by.” The few minutes that we dared to let 
him talk were too precious to ask questions in. We did not even ask what 
sickness he had been through since he wrote on the 15th. He pointed 
to the record on the wall, which indicated that he was alarmingly worse. 
I feared that he was dying. Had they told us so, I would have asked 
some questions for his friends’ sake. 

I could not tell whether it was death or a fearful crisis from which he 
might rally. We were left alone with him, and did not see the doctor. 
Sattay asked us to look round and see what a bright, cheerful room he 
was in. He said he had the best of care. His cot was near a window, 
through which the shifting clouds were seen, and where he was protected 
from draught by a white muslin screen. He was delighted to be where 
he made no trouble. I think he never spoke after bidding us “ good-by.” 
He passed away at the end of nine hours, without a struggle. The case 
was considered obscure, and an autopsy was held. It was decided that 
he had died of malarial fever. 


Here ends the brief record of a most remarkable man. 
Sattay put nothing in his scrip; he took no thought of the 
morrow. He asked no questions, entertained no scruples; 
but, inspired partly by Anandabai Joshee’s glowing accounts 
of America, and still more by his own desire to benefit his 
people, he left his native land. He came here to prepare 
the way for other Hindus, to free as many as he could from 
the “British yoke.” If they would not settle here, he 
hoped they would live here long enough to be fired “ with 
the spirit of freedom, and carry back fresh energies to the 
whole Hindu’ population!” He wanted, however, to estab- 
lish a colony, and was busy devising ways and studying 
climate and location to that end. He was thoroughly un- 
selfish and ready for any sacrifice a good cause or a good 
friend might need. The spiritual element so conspicuous in 
Anandabai and Sattay is not characteristic of other Oriental 
nationalities. Sattay lived the practical life of a Christian. 
There was not a word that Jesus is recorded to have spoken 
that he did not accept; but he called him, not the Christ, 
but the “expounder of Vedic truth.” I wish we could have 
many such visitors, but the Hindus only come here to die. 
The climate kills them, as it does the Aleuts. 

CAROLINE HEALEY DALL. 
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ZESCHYLUS ON SOME MODERN SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS. 


flischylus, the founder of the Greek lyric drama, pos- 
sessed a soul severely grand like that of Milton, austerely 
just like that of Dante; and, like these poets, he too was 
drawn towards the religious, moral, and social problems of 
his time and of all time. These great masters of poetry are 
driven by a mighty wind; they are the voices of an un- 
counted multitude; and so must it be with all the great 
bards of the world’s great literature. 

No deeper problems occupy now the thought of mankind 
than those which make the contents of the Prometheus of 
Jschylus, There remains to us only one. of the parts of 
this trilogy,— the second, or middle one,— and the structure 
can be completed only by inference; but what we have is 
enough to show the groundwork of the whole. 

In the Prometheus is symbolized the progress of the 
human race; and, under this statement, we have a repre- 
sentation of the poet’s view of man’s relation to the uni- 
verse, of the advance of culture and civilization, and of 
those problems of might and right, of justice and equality, 
of those eternal laws of progressive change for good, which 
it is the work to-day of science to establish for the satisfac- 
tion of man’s reason and intellect. 

According to the appearance that Nature presents to the 
first men, ignorant of any means of protection, of defence, 
what is its aspect? Evidently, that of a hostile, tyrannical, 
merciless being, now blasting with burning heat, now crys- 
tallizing with icy cold, now sending, according to his pleas- 
ure, the deadly arrows of pestilence, now sapping the 
strength by old age, and extinguishing all by death. And 
in social life are found might of arm and cunning of brain, 
securing to themselves wealth and power, and then plunged 
into the lowest wretchedness,— the ruler of a people beg- 
ging his bread; the dweller in palaces an outcast in the 
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desert, glad to find shelter in a cave, and share with the 
wild beast its prey. Man seems despised and hated by 
some higher powers. The gods envy his too great prosper- 
ity: they are indifferent to his good. Everywhere is the 
spectacle of triumphant might and of man, feeble, ignorant, 
suffering under numberless ills, dying from generation to 
generation, yet engaged in 4 hand-to-hand struggle with this 
seemingly irresistible force. 

What must first free him? Knowledge, foresight, the 
divine spark within of aspiration and unconquerable will, 
the never-resting desire to better his condition, to find out 
all secrets, and use for himself every divine force, every 
hidden power. Whatever furthers this tendency to free 
and help humanity is man’s friend, man’s benefactor, man’s 
divine protector and champion. ; 

With a different theory of the origin and progress of civ- 
ilization from that which looked back to an age of gold, 
and laid its paradise in some far-off period of blessed inno- 
cence and of happy contentment with the gods, Auschylus 
describes the early condition of the human race as but just 
removed from that of brutes : — 


“They dwelt 
In hollowed holes like swarms of tiny ants 
In sunless depths of caverns; and they had 
No certain signs of winter, nor of spring 
F Modes! nor of summer with her fruits. 

. And I 
régnd number for them, chief of all the arts; 
Groupings of letters; memory, handmaid true, 
And mother of the Muses. 
And I first 

Bound in the yoke wild steeds, that so 
They might in man’s place bear his greatest toils ; 
And horses, trained to love the rein, I yoked 
To chariots, glory of wealth’s pride of state; 
Nor was it any one but I that found 
Sea-crossing, canvas-wingéd cars of ships; ... 
And ‘neath the earth the hidden boons for men,— 
Bronze, iron, silver, gold, who else could say 
That he, ere I did, found them? 


hr 
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None, I know, 
Unless he fain would babble in his speech. 
In one short word, then, learn the truth condensed,— 
All arts of mortals from Prometheus spring.” 


And in another place he says,— 


“TJ, poor I, through giving 
Great gifts to mortal men, am prisoner made 
In these fast fetters; yea, in fennel stalk 
I snatched the hidden spring of stolen fire, 
“Which is to men a teacher of all arts, 
Their chief resource.” 


Here in Prometheus, then, is represented that grand idea 
of a progressive culture, under the symbolic form of a 
Titanic contest with the Ruler of the world, the Power that 
has seated itself by mere force on the throne, and who hates 
the human race, so that he is willing to see it perish, that its 
place may be supplied by creatures of its own. In the view 
of Aeschylus, Zeus himself was subject to a power which he 
must acknowledge, or himself in turn be overthrown. And 
this power was not the mere blank, rigid fate, which is often 
spoken of; not the blind, irresistible chance for which no 
one could account, and before which each one must quake 
and tremble; but this power was the Eternal Justice, the 
law of right, the everlasting balance, harmony, and propor- 
tion of all things human and divine, which raised up the low 
and cast down the high, which visited arrogance with humil- 
iation, which levelled every excess, and filled up every hole 
and cranny of the universe with the needed supply. Pro- 
metheus boldy contended for right against might, for the 
suffering against his potent oppressor, for the vile worm 
against him who trampled him in the dust. He identified 
himself with the race of men, was their champion and say- 
iour; and therefore he suffered. 

For the poet recognized the fundamental law of all human 
growth and progress,— the law of martyrdom,—and has 
embodied it in that godlike form spiked to the bare Cau- 
casus : — 
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“ Behold me bound, a god to evil doomed, 
The foe of Zeus, and held 
Tn hatred by all gods 
Who tread the courts of Zeus; 
And this for my great love, 
Too great for mortal men.” 


This law of martyrdom, behold it in the very constitution 
of the natural world: each successive step of ascending life 
is gained by the rendering up of life in that which precedes; 
growth comes out of decay, life out of death. The earth is 
fertile because innumerable forms have lived and died. The 
solidest rock is crumbled into finest, impalpable powder ; 
the hardest mineral renders up its form, and, equally with 
the tenderest moss disintegrating at the touch, it becomes 
dissolved into dust; plants springing from these inhale 
the atmosphere and rains of heaven and ministering juices 
of the soil, and then give themselves up in turn to animal 
and man. Each higher form lives by the martyrdom of 
some lower, and death is everywhere the price of life. Is 
it any different in the moral and social spheres? Is not the 
present civilization of the world — its knowledge, art, com- 
fort, well-being —the result of innumerable sorrows and 
deaths? Is not every stone of the foundation and every 
joint of the rising superstructure cemented by blood of the 
body, blood of the mind, blood of the very heart and soul of 
the noblest of the race in every age and among every people, 
from the earliest moment until this very hour in which we 
breathe our little lives? Not alone upon the battle-field, 
the gibbet, the cross, not alone in dungeons and filthy 
prison-cells, have martyrs struggled and suffered for the good 
of man; but on sea and in the wilderness, in the workshop 
and the study, the pioneer of truth has swung his axe, has 
gazed into the heavens, has pored over the annals of the 
past, has delved and toiled, has despaired and hoped again, 
has seen the stars rise and set, the sun pursue his daily 


course, and seasons come and go, still eager for the coming » 


truth, watching for the new day, looking through tearful 
eyes for a light that no mortal eye has ever seen, a good 
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that his own soul whispers shall one day be the heritage of 
all his fellow-men. 

This law of life Fichte has thus enunciated: “ Nothing 
individual can live in itself or for itself; but all live in the 
whole, and this whole unceasingly dies for itself in unspeak- 
able love, that it may rise again in new life. This is the 
spiritual law: all that comes into being falls a sacrifice to 
an eternally increasing and ascending life; and this law 
constantly rules over all, without waiting for the consent of 
any. Here alone lies the distinction,— whether man allow 
himself to be led, with the halter round his neck, like a 
beast to the slaughter, or freely and nobly brings his life a 
gift to the altar of the eternal life, in the full fore- Riel Abode) 
of the life which is to arise from its ashes.” 

Does a man, then, really want to do good to man? What 
must he look for? Martyrdom,—that is, he must himself 
share in the suffering that he would relieve; he must him- 
self take upon his own shoulders the burden he would re- 
move. The depth of his suffering must be in proportion to 
the wretchedness he alleviates. The cup of human woe, 
who can drink it off? And yet it must be drunk off; and, 
because it must, Zeus was called tyrant, usurper, regardless 
of the welfare of the race of men. So he seemed to the ear- 
liest rude view; but this view recedes, and, as man sees the 
real blessedness of the law, it is the law not of death, but of 
life. And A®schylus himself, in another drama, The Sup- 

. pliants, says,— 
« All that God works is effortless and calm: 
Seated on loftiest throne, 


Thence, though we know not how, 
He works his perfect will.” 


And again the poet addresses him as “ blest above all blessed 


ones,” as 
“Our father, author of our life, 
Directing all his plans, 
The great Master workman, Zeus.” 


All the great legends of mythology recognize this law, 
and thus show its universality. The hero, to save his coun- 
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try, must leap into the yawning chasm. The serpent can- 
not be slain unless its slayer receives a fatal hurt. The 


beleaguered city can be taken, but the price of victory is . 


the death of the beloved chief. To benefit man, the gods 
themselves must be incarnate, and share his daily life. 

But more significant than all is this story of Prometheus, 
the god-descended lover of the miserable race of men, who 
brings to them fire, the arts, the gifts, which ennoble and 
bless humanity. But the price must be paid. His heart is 
devoured only to be perpetually renewed. The thunderbolt 
sinks him to Hades. He sinks, crying out,— 


“O mother venerable | 
O ther! rolling round, 
The common light of all, 
See ye what wrongs I bear?” 


Have we any solution to this problem of the ages? Can 
we do good on any other terms? Be a reformer, if you will; 
but nothing will be reformed unless you bear in your own 
heart and mind and soul the evil you would remove. Work 
for the sorrowing, the debased, the oppressed, under any 
form, and the good will be in proportion to the bitter ingre- 
dients that fill your own cup. By no high road of science 
have we yet escaped the operation of this universal neces- 
sity. The answer to the problem is found in the higher 
law of love, which transforms the external pain into the 
highest spiritual: blessedness. 

In his Prometheus the poet has symbolized humanity, 
endowed with a divine spark of intelligence, raised by this 
above the brute, eager for all knowledge, resisting all de- 
mands that he shall unconditionally submit and bow himself 
in humility before the crushing might of nature and natural 
forces, believing, against all the threats of pain and all the 
wretchedness hurled upon his head, that he shall yet tri- 
umph and be blest. Prometheus trusts in the prophetic 


utterance of his mother, Themis; that is, in righteous - 


Order, holy Justice, harmonious Law. 
The tender-hearted ocean-nymphs tell him he has sinned, 
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though “a mist of fear and full of tears comes o’er their 
eyes.” The rough but friendly Oceanus comes to advise 
him “to know himself and fit himself to words full new,” 
to “humble himself and recognize in his suffering the pun- 
ishment of his over-lofty speech.” The facile Hermes, mes- 
senger of Zeus, bids him “be wise, and not to think that 
self-willed pride shall ever prove better than good counsel.” 
And the chorus chants the beauty of implicit obedience to 
the enthroned power that rules by might, and not by right: 


“Sweet is it in strong hope 
To spend long years of life, 
With bright and cheering joy 
Our heart’s thoughts nourishing. 
I shudder, seeing thee 
Thus vexed and harassed sore 
By twice ten thousand woes; 
For thou in pride of heart, 
Having no fear of Zeus, 
In thine own obstinacy, 
Dost show for mortal men 
Affection over-great, 
Prometheus, yea, too great. 
Say, where is any help? 
What aid from mortals comes ? 
Didst thou not see this brief and powerless life 
Fleeting as dreams, with which man’s purblind race 
Is fast in fetters bound?” 


And an eminent commentator, the Rev. E. H. Plumptre, 
adds his voice to that of these poor comforters of the mighty 
sufferer, saying that /uschylus here embodied “the truth 
that the first result of the possession and the consciousness 
of enlarged powers is a new self-assertion, the spirit of 
independence and rebellion against the control of a divine 
order, the ‘many inventions’ that tend to evil, an outburst 
of impiety and lawlessness, needing the discipline of punish- 
ment before it can be brought round again into a nobler 
harmony.” 

How completely does this utterance chime with the words 
put into the mouth of the chorus! “ Rebellion against a 
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divine order,” ‘“self-assertion, many inventions tending to 
evil,” says the English clergyman. “Pride of heart, having 
no fear of Zeus,” sang the temporizing chorus. How much 
easier and sweeter to conform, to sign the accepted creed, 
to enjoy what goods the present ruling gods vouchsafe, than 
to follow the highest inspiration, to do the good deed and 
speak the protesting word that leads to social martyrdom ! 
“ Rebellion against the control of a divine order”! Not 
such is the representation of Aischylus, whose Zeus, in the 
Prometheus, was only a divine order in the making, not the 
father and maintainer of the harmonious order of the world, 
whom he elsewhere presents. The Greek god was in a 
process of evolution, as well as the Greek world and the 
Greek man. Out of primeval chaos and night, out of the 
contending powers of nature and the fierce tendencies of 
men, was to be finally established that law of which “no 
less is acknowledged than that her seat is the bosom of 
God, her voice the harmony of the world, to whom all 
things in heaven and earth do homage, the very least as 
feeling her care, and the greatest as not exempted from her 
power,— all, with uniform consent, admiring her as the 
mother of their peace and joy.” 

Many, many ages were to pass away before this could be 
established in the mind and heart of the race. Meanwhile, 
humanity must suffer, and could only be redeemed by “ self- 
assertion,’ by protest against unjust might, against every 
form of evil and wrong; by the suffering of those content 
to renounce “bright and cheering joys,” and in what 
friends often, as well as foes, pronounce a spirit of rebellion, 
maintaining unflinchingly their own independence, their 
own deepest inspiration. 

What does that leader of all conservatism — the papal 
power —say to-day of the progress of science, the specula- 
tions of the intellect, and the investigations into nature’s 
laws? “It is an ungodly spirit of rebellion against the 


control of a divine order”; it is “a restless spirit of dissat- - 


isfaction that seeks out ‘many inventions’”; it is “that 
unholy curiosity which would be wise above what is writ- 
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ten, and which is leading men—a deceptive will-o’-the- 
wisp — into the swamps of worldliness and utter despair.” 
The divine spark is not in humanity, but in the Church. 
The inspiration of God is not in the hearts of men, but in 
an established organization. The salvation is not in knowl- 
edge, but in faith. The praiseworthy act is not to seek the 
well-being and happiness of man, but to acquiesce, without 
murmuring, in the commands of the mighty Zeus. 

And such, under modified forms, is everywhere the same 
warning of a timorous conservatism. Whoever distrusts 
human reason, whoever fears the advance of humanity in 
all that relates to the principles of equality, justice, and 
truth, whoever believes that man must be forever kept 
down by authority, by appeals to fear, and by manacles of 
restraint, whoever he may be, and under whatsoever name 
he may intrench himself, he belongs to that class who 
would say to Prometheus, in the words of the shifty 
Hermes : — 


“Search well, be wise, nor think that self-willed pride 
Shall ever better prove than counsel good.” 


In Aschylus, further, is to be found that principle of 
which we hear so much at the present day,—the law of 
heredity, a law as absolute as fate, destiny, irresistible neces- 
sity. The doom hovers over a race. The terrible and 
avenging Furies cannot be escaped, because not merely the 
ancient crime, but the ancient tendency to crime, survives, 
and at last works out the final retribution,— the purification 
of the evil stain from the earth. The evil-doer fills up the 
cup of sin; and not until he does fill this up freely and 
from the groundwork of his own self-determined will does 
the fearful vengeance descend upon his head. Thus the 
chorus chants in the Oresteia : — 

“ Because of blood that mother earth has drunk, 
The guilt of slaughter that will vengeance work 
Is fixed indelibly ; 

And Ate, working grief, 

Permits awhile the guilty one to wait, 
That so he may be full and overflow 
With all-devouring ill.” 
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No! with him there is no background of causeless fatal- 
ity, from which there is no escape, and which works at ran- 
dom with its fearful hurling of the thunderbolt at a venture. 
Neither is in him that older view of the gods as envying 
the too great prosperity of a mortal man, whom therefore 
they thrust down from his lofty pinnacle of happiness. 
Only as riches and power brought with them arrogance 
and lawless freedom in evil, only as presumptuous insolence 
followed upon unmeasured prosperity, did the unsleeping 
eye of a righteous justice strike down and annihilate the 
offender. What can be clearer in statement than the choral 
strophe ? — 
“ There lives a saying, framed in olden days, 
In memories of men, that high estate 
Full grown brings forth its young, nor childless dies ; 
And that from great success 
Springs to the race a woe insatiable. 
But I, apart from all, 
Hold this my creed alone: 
That impious act it is that offspring breeds, 
Like to their parent stock ; 
For still in every house 
That loves the right, their fate forevermore 
Hath issue good and fair.” 


Yes, man inherits the tendencies to vice, to evil-doing, to 
insanity, to drunkenness, to folly, as well as tendencies to 
virtue, to right-doing and right-feeling, to purity and moral 
strength. The old poet has not misinterpreted or misap- 
plied the great social law that lies at the basis of much of 
the philanthropic labor of to-day. He has echoed and re- 
echoed its fearful truth; and, so much of a remorseless fate 
as lurks in the assertion of the modern philanthropist, the 
modern scientific statist, so much and no more pervades his 
ringing verse. No more of a fate, blind and resistless, hov- 
ers with black wings over his musical page than over that 
of Shakespeare. In both we can clearly read the law of 
heredity, and the overruling powers of justice and of right. 
In both are presented the same essential facts; but they 
are presented from different sides,— in Aischylus from the 
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divine, and in Shakespeare from the human side,— but in 
both the working out of the same harmonious order, the re- 
storing of the same equal balance of unerring retribution. 
In neither can any hopeful struggle be made against the 
higher decrees of wisdom, order, justice, and truth. In 
Shakespeare, we see that no man can flee from himself; in 
ZAischylus, that no man can flee from Zeus :— 


“Hard are these things to judge: 
The spoiler shall be spoiled, 
The slayer pay his debt ; 
Yea, while Zeus liveth through the ages, this 
Lives also, that the doer bear his deed ; 
For this is Heaven’s decree. 
Who now can drive from out the kingly house 
The brood of curses dark ? 
The house to Ate cleaves.” 


That is why she cannot be driven out, because the house 
cleaves to her, and not because she cleaves to the house. 

Matthew Arnold, quoting this passage from Davison, 
“Conscience and the present constitution of things are not 
corresponding terms: it is conscience and the issue of things 
which go together,” remarks: “It is so; and this is what 
makes the spectacle of human affairs so edifying and so sub- 
lime. The world goes on, nations and men arrive and de- 
part with varying fortune, as it appears, with time and 
chance happening unto all. Look a little deeper, and you 
will see that one strain runs through it all: nations and 
men, whoever is shipwrecked is shipwrecked on conduct. 
It is the God of Israel steadily and irresistibly asserting him- 
self,— the Eternal that loveth righteousness.” 

What is this but another expression of the Greek poet’s 
view: “While Zeus liveth through the ages, this also liveth, 
that the doer bear his deed”? What but an echo, from a 
different summit, of that strain which runs through all hu- 
manity, because in humanity there is one inspiring life? 

To-day, again, we have the problem discussed of the ac- 
cumulation and distribution of wealth; but it is not new. 
The particular form under which it comes is adapted to our 
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age; but the instability of that wealth gained by unjust 
means, by means that disturbed the harmony of the social 
order, was loudly proclaimed by our poet, making the bur- 
den of many a chorus. He speaks of the vision of truth 
which is manifest to the children 


“ Of those who, overbold, 
Breathed raging war beyond the bounds of right, 
Their houses overfilled with precious store 
Above the golden mean. 
For still there is no bulwark strong in wealth 
Against destruction’s doom, 
To one who, in the pride of wantonness, 
Spurns the great altar of the Right and Just.” 


Ah, well! there are other means to-day of accumulating 
unjust wealth, of towering above the golden mean, besides 
laying under contribution friendly cities and sacking the 
rich strongholds of neighboring allies. There are unjust 
monopolies, grinding oppressions of capital and machinery, 
vast, legalized means of sucking up the life-blood of the 
community, by which millions upon millions are piled up for 
the few, while the great mass is sunk in poverty, vice, and 
ignorance. Oh for some schylus to thunder out in his 
majestic chorus : — 


“ And the dark-robed Erinnys, in due time, 
By adverse chance of life, 
Placé him who prospers through unrighteousness 
In gloom obscure; and, once among the unseen, 
There is no help for him. 
Fame in excess is but a perilous thing ; 
For on men’s quivering eyes 
Is hurled by Zeus the blinding thunderbolt. 
I praise the good success 
That rouses not God’s wrath.” 


The children find out. Yes! Is not that true of thou- 
sands of our richest men, whose children pass miserable 
lives of selfish egoism, cynical in their excess of idle lux- 
ury, killing time as they can in amateur nothings, weary 
of themselves, weary of the world, even if not steeped in~ 
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drunkenness and vice? Alas for the children of those 
whose houses are “ overfilled with precious store above the 
golden mean,”— that golden mean which, through a wise and 
just distribution by means of a true science of economy and 
an organization of industry and all social appliances, might 
be the heritage of all. Another age, looking through a 
purer medium, shall brand many of our present arrange- 
ments and institutions as unrighteous as were those Athe- 
nian military expeditions,— so honorable then, so enriching 
to those who signalized themselves by cunning stratagem, 
by valorous deed, by a marvellous success. 
Again, the social science of to-day busies itself with the 
question of health. The poet propounds the same problem : 


“Of high, o’erflowing health 
There is no limit fixed that satisfies ; 
For evermore disease, as neighbor close 
Whom but a wall divides, 
Upon it presses; and man’s prosperous state 
Moves on its course, and strikes 
Upon an unseen rock.” 


This unseen rock science would get the soundings of, and 
mark its place upon the chart, even if it cannot, by means 
of gunpowder or yet more explosive substance, blow it to 
atoms. Chance, fate, necessity, no more rules there than it 
does in the lives and fortunes of men. But this the poet 
did not see. How many see it now? How many recognize 
health as the normal state, the possible possession of all, 
and disease as the self-imposed burden of ignorance and sin, 
—that inherited curse which shall last only so long as the 
house cleaves to Ate, only so long as man, by his own wil- 
ful folly and voluntary transgression, invites the company 
of the avenging Fates? 

Again, among the problems of to-day there is none more 
striking than that of the union of those who think them- 
selves suffering great social wrongs, and who in their union 
find solace and strength. The great law of human fellow- 
ship, of like experience and a common destiny, binds them 
together. The fact itself is a significant sign; and the oc- 
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casional excesses of a new-found strength should not blind 
us to the real importance and the essential necessity, in an 
advancing civilization, of this brotherhood of the suffering, 
this voicing of their complaints. Where is their hope, if 
not in themselves? And it is for the advantage of all that 
every wrong shall be righted, every evil removed, and every 
faculty of every human being for enjoyment and improve- 
ment shall be unfolded to its full capacity and its utmost 
extent. Grudge not, then, this fellowship of suffering, aspi- 
ration, and effort. The ancient poet, by the intuition of 
genius, brings together from remote parts of the earth the 
two colossal sufferers by the tyranny of Zeus, the frenzy- 
smitten Io and the tortured Prometheus. By an uncon- 
scious and invisible attraction, she is brought to the rock to 
which the indomitable sufferer is nailed, and exclaims : — 


“ Ah, who of all that suffer, born to woe, 
Have trouble like the-pain that I endure? 
But thou make clear to me 
What yet for me remains,— 

What remedy, what healing, for my pangs. 
Show me, if thou dost know; 

Speak out and tell to me, 

The maid by wanderings vexed.” 


And he unfolds the future to her by prophetic insight, 
and describes to her the course and ending of her untold 
torments, urging her to unfold “ the tale of her great woe,” 
saying,— 

“To bewail and moan one’s evil chance 
Here where one trusts to gain a pitying tear 
From those who hear,— this is not labor lost.’ 


It is a human touch which might, one would think, justify 
itself even to those purblind critics who call this an episode, 
and who would, had they been consulted, have created a 
better poem than that of Aischylus. But it needs no justi- 
fication as an integral and vital part of the mighty fabric. 
It is the symbolic ery of the human heart for some sympa-. 
thy with its woes, of that suffering in common which makes 
the whole world kin. 
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And, by the same sympathetic bond, the mighty Titan is 
drawn towards other sufferers. In the midst of his own 
pangs, he says :— 


“Lo! my mind is wearied with the grief 
Of that my kinsman,— Atlas,— who doth stand 
In the far west, supporting on his shoulders 
The pillars of the earth and heayen,— a burden 
His arms can ill but hold. I pity, too, 
The giant dweller of Kilikian caves, 
A helpless, powerless carcass, near the strait 
Of the great sea, fast pressed beneath the roots 
Of ancient Aitna.” 


Yes: towards all these whom “the unsleeping thunder-bolt 
of Zeus” has struck down, he is drawn with tenderest pity. 
So, on the bare heath, with the thunder bursting around 
him, and amidst the flashings of lightning and the tempest, 
the crazed Lear, before he accepts the shelter of the mis- 
erable hovel, expresses the new ‘feeling of sympathy with 
the wretched : — 


“ Poor, naked wretches, wheresoe’er you are 
That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm, 
How shall your houseless heads and unfed sides, 
Your looped and windowed raggedness, defend you 
From seasons such as these? Oh, I have ta’en 
Too little care of this. Take physic, Pomp; 
Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel, 
That thou may’st shake the superflux to them, 
And show the heavens more just.” 


The heavens more just? Are the bountiful heavens to 
blame? Is not the earth fertile, and the means of good 
sufficient for all? When the superflux shall be wisely 
distributed, will that dumb sorrow which pains so many 
hearts be turned into gladness, and those muttered curses 
that well up from so many quivering souls be changed into 
benedictions. 

Asa last problem brought'under our view is that of labor ; 
by many, indeed, regarded as the question which transcends 
all others, and which concerns more immediately and more 
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intimately the well-being of humanity. What has Aischylus 
to do with that? Is that embraced under his grand, symbolic 
picture? Why not? His theme in the Prometheus is the 
godlike element in man, its protests, its struggles, and its 
final triumph; and how could it be that this force, labor, the 
application of man’s strength of arm, of his power to work, 
of the employment of muscular vigor and all his bodily 
energies,— that this great necessity should not enter into 
his view? Humanity, or Prometheus with his unbending 
will, his far-reaching intelligence, his reckless love, is freed 
from the bird of Jove that daily feeds upon his liver by Her- 
cules, whose heroic title was the labor of his own strong 
arm, his broad chest, his brawny muscle, his thick neck. 
He slays the ravaging lion, the venomous hydra, the savage 
wild boar, the death-dealing birds, the carnivorous mon- 
sters, cleanses the Augean stables, and finally brings up 
from hell itself its fearful guardian. Intelligence by itself 
alone is fettered, is powerless; but intellect and labor com- 
bined are the essentials of human progress. And how was 
this labor-hero, this god of work, equipped for his task? 
He received his helmet from Minerva, his sword from Mer- 
cury, his horse from Neptune, his arrows from Apollo, and 
his golden cuirass from Vulcan. That is, labor endowed, 
equipped, furnished with the gifts, the graces, the appliances 
of art, of commerce, of intelligent skill, frees humanity from 
its evils and its foes in the air above and on the earth, and 
even from the hell under the earth. 

In the concluding part of the dramatic trilogy of Prome- 
theus, the heroic Titan, after thousands of years, becomes 
reconciled with a reconciled Zeus, and sits down with the 
Olympian gods at a grand marriage feast in the abode of the 
Immortals,— the highest symbol that the inspired imagina- 
nation can set forth of the glory and blessedness of a race 
redeemed by knowledge, redeemed by labor, every faculty, 
every aspiration, every work, made blessed and divine. 


CHARLES CHAUNCY SHACKFORD. - 
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ECCLESIASTICAL AND DENOMINATIONAL 
TENDENCIKES.* 


The stint which our religious body has appointed for it is 
this: how to preserve unimpaired the liberty of the indi- 
vidual mind and conscience, and the absolute congregational 
freedom of the parish from outside dictation, and at the 
same time to make such liberty of the individual and such 
independence of the congregation consistent with a wide and 
ever-enlarging usefulness; to suffer no chains to rest upon 
our own souls; to seek to place none upon anybody else’s 
soul; and yet to put into activity and to keep in activity 
methods full of highest and broadest spiritual influence. 

This surely is a hard problem and a difficult work for 
any body of believers to undertake,—a problem which in 
“all religious history has not been satisfactorily solved. Who 
shall say that this work has as yet with any completeness 
been accomplished ? 

It may be asserted, I think, with truth that the first part 
of the desired result has to a reasonable degree been attained 
in our past. That some contumely has been heaped upon 
opinions held to be not only new and strange but pernicious, 
that some brave explorers in the field of truth have found in 
the way a few thorns, nobody would deny. And few but 
would regret whatever in the clearer light of to-day we 
know to have been harsh and needless. But probably much 
of this was unavoidable. While human beings are limited, 
they are likely, on account of this very limitation, to ascribe 
to their own opinions and even prejudices an undue im- 
portance, if not sacredness. Still, as compared with any 
other period of Christian history, or with the experience of 
any other body of Christian believers, we may say we have 
attained to liberty,—liberty for the individual, liberty for 
the religious society, and liberty for the whole body. Cer- - 
tainly, no courageous soul, no soul worthy to.be the goodly 
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vessel into which the new and higher spiritual truth shall be 
poured, has found any greater obstacles, any fiercer lions in 
the path, than such as are needful to keep heroism and 
faith in wholesome vigor. What we say then of sixty years 
of our church and denominational history is, that they have 
to a marvellous extent accomplished within our borders soul- 
liberty and congregational freedom. To have achieved this 
in the lifetime of two generations is not to have lived in 
vain. 

But what of the second part of the desired result? Has 
our religious body made such freedom as consistent as it 
should be with an ever-enlarging and positive usefulness? 
No one would say that. By our mere existence we have 
accomplished a great deal. The first Unitarians — we may 
say it without egotism — were a remarkable body of men. 
In native capacity they were the equals of their opponents. 
In intellectual training they had in their day few peers, and 
no superiors. By the very fact that they were free, that 
they dared to look all moral and spiritual problems in the 
face, that at all risks they were ready, at the call of truth, 
- to turn their backs upon the old and time-honored, and to 
espouse the new and despised, lifted them to the noblest 
moral and intellectual stature. What Priestley, Channing, 
Ware, Dewey, Parker, and the rest might have been, had 
they trodden in the ancient ways, no one can tell. But, 
taking upon them the heroic attitude of dissent for con- 
science’ sake, they became striking figures, rising above the 
monotonous level of ordinary humanity. Such persons could 
not live, think, speak, print, and act without leaving a deep 
impression. And so it was, that the whole life of New Eng- 
land, in every department, took some shape and hue from 
them. All the plans and enterprises of philanthropy — 
which have given so striking a quality to the life and activ- 
ity and to the organization and legislation of Massachusetts, 
at any rate, in the last half-century —have been the true 
children of their conception of the innate nobility of human 
nature. And all such plans and enterprises received from © 
them glad sympathy and support. The creeds and especially 
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the preaching in other folds gradually took on a milder 
type. What in doctrine was tenderest and most attractive 
came more and more into the foreground. What was cruel 
and repulsive was not so much cast out as permitted to fade 
out. Fora long time there hasbeen much truth in the sor- 
rowful admission of the English preacher travelling in this 
country, that there was no sound orthodox doctrine preached 
even in the so-called orthodox churches of New England. 
In short, if useful work means exercising the necessary in- 
fluence of cultivated and earnest souls, then in doctrine, in 
philanthropy, in literature, in the general life and opinion, 
our religious body has in the last sixty years achieved much. 

But very little of what it might have done. Had Chan- 
ning and his compeers believed in organization, had they 
felt the duty not only to do good, but to communicate, there 
is no measuring of the work which was within their power. 
Nothing is more striking than the way the Unitarian body 
came into existence in New England, a hundred and fifty 
churches strong. The old fable of Minerva springing forth 
from the head of Jupiter, full armed, was a real fact in our 
modern life. Methodism at its start was, in the comparison, 
a feeble bantling. It looks as though the liberal faith might 
have swept over New England like a prairie fire. Instead 
of numbering four hundred churches, it might have counted 
its thousands under its banner. But its founders feared 
organization. One almost questions whether they desired 
to increase their numbers. They broke the chains of dogma. 
They stood free souls, and were satisfied. 

The report of the past of our body may be stated thus: It 
has achieved individual and congregational freedom. It 
has exercised that incidental influence which large and free 
souls living and acting their true selves could not help exer- 
cising. But, in the way of positive and organized work for 
the bettering of man’s religious condition, it has until 
within a few years achieved but little, and has perhaps at- 
tempted to achieve less. It has grown rather because it 
could not help it than because it wished to grow. 

Turn now to the present and the future. What at this 
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time are our ecclesiastical and denominational tendencies ? 
What are they likely to be in the time to come? Before 
we seek to answer these questions, let us define what in 
this discussion we mean by ecclesiastical and denominational 
tendencies. : 

Under churches like the Roman Catholic, Episcopalian, or 
Presbyterian, which have a more or less centralized form of 
government, when we speak of ecclesiastical tendencies, we are 
led to consider at once questions like these: What methods 
of organization, what relations between minister and people, 
what ritual forms, are imperative, and therefore necessary 
conditions of lawful church existence? But, when we are 
considering the drift of the Unitarian body, no such ques- 
tions are inorder. There is no controlling authority to shape 
its growth. It is a collection of free churches, making their 
own organization, calling their own minister, settling him 
after their own fashion, determining what forms or lack 
of forms they will have, what charities they will support, 
what contributions they will make to the common weal. 
So, when you look at the Unitarian body, you cannot 
so much as think of a definite church polity, as you can 
when you regard more closely knit organizations. Our 
question is therefore an entirely different one. It is a prob- 
lem of free church life. It is an effort to ascertain into 
what ways of church government, into what forms of 
church worship, into what modes of Christian activity, our 
independent parishes, under the law of liberty, are insensi- 
bly growing. In short, what is the tendency and drift of 
the church life of congregations absolutely independent? 
For, certainly, just as truly as in the outward universe there 
is a tendency towards certain ends, so is there in the spirit- 
ual universe. 

The same general idea has to apply to our conception 
of denominational tendencies. We have no creed to deter- 
mine what our churches shall believe. We have no ¢entral 
authority to say to what synod, conference, or association 


our churches shall belong. We have no statutes to appoint 


for our churches common work to do. As in our internal 
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life, so in our external activity, all is free. All this is in 
the nature of the case. A Unitarian church may or may 
not have a creed. In any case, it is its own, and not an- 
other’s. A Unitarian church may be rich in good works 
outside its borders, or it may keep in its own shell, and 
shut its gates and its heart against all appeals. Of course 
there is a certain unwritten agreement on the great spiritual 
themes, else we should fly apart like atoms having no bond 
of coherence. Of course there is a real unity of faith and 
of aims, or we should die. Still, as our ecclesiastical life is 
essentially free, so is our denominational activity. It is a 
trend of all, under the law of liberty, to definite purpose 
and action. 

If now we consider a little what we are ecclesiastically 
tending from, perhaps we shall more clearly perceive what 
we are ecclesiastically tending towards. What we note first 
is this: The first Unitarian churches, while they stood for 
larger liberty of conscience, for a more rational interpreta- 
tion of the Scriptures, for a more humane God and a diviner 
humanity, preserved in their church life, even to a greater 
degree than their theological opponents, Puritan simplicity. 
Their meeting-houses were commodious, rarely comfortable, 
still more rarely appealing to the sense of beauty or the 
sense of mystery. Often they were painfully cold, bald, 
and uninteresting. From the services was banished all 
richness of form. No special days were permitted to gather 
around them a wealth of sacred associations. Even the 
sermon, in its effort to be free from sensationalism, was apt 
to be more correct and thoughtful than stimulating. So 
any one whose memory of church-going runs back of 1830 
will testify to the existence in Unitarian services of the 
quality, at any rate, of godly simplicity. This is easily 
explicable. The early Unitarian churches were largely the 
original local parishes. Witness the church of the Pilgrims 
at Plymouth, the church of Winthrop and John Wilson in 
Boston, the church of Higginson at Salem, the church of 
Hooker and Shepard at Cambridge, the church of Bulkeley 
at Concord, and a great number besides, scattered up and 
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down the Commonwealth. The attendants upon the ser- 
vices were, to a great degree, the descendants of the men 
and women who founded those churches. It is easy to see 
why great ecclesiastical plainness went side by side with 
intellectual enfranchisement; for it is always less difficult 
to change our opinions than our habits. 

Consider one other point,— what we may call shyness of 
dogmatic training. We had escaped the bondage of an 
iron system of theology. We did not wish to put on 
ourselves or our children any new chains. Not only did 
our churches banish creeds: I question whether, in our 
homes or in our Sunday-schools, we gave our children any 
fair knowledge of the religious opinions for which we stood. 
I was the son of a father who was a Unitarian twenty 
years before Channing spoke at Jared Sparks’s ordination at 
Baltimore. Yet I never had five minutes’ or five seconds’ 
explanation from his lips of our Unitarian position. 

One thing, however, our fathers escaped; and that was 
the burning question of to-day,—how to bring church 
privileges to those in narrow circumstances. For many 
years, in Massachusetts, taxation on property was the rule, 
especially to a late day in country towns. And that of 
itself produced some parity between means and cost of 
worship. Plainly, then, what we are tending from in our 
church life is Puritan simplicity, and an almost morbid fear 
of imposing upon others dogmatic chains. 

It is equally clear that in our church life to-day, on the 
one hand, we are tending towards greater richness, freedom, 
and variety in all that concerns worship and religious ser- 
vices; while, on the other hand, we are recognizing as never 
before our duty to give to our own children, at least, a 
firmer grasp upon the truth which is strength and joy to 
our souls. Our “trend” is, I say, in the first place towards 
greater richness, variety, and freedom in all that belongs to 
the public and social expression of religious life and needs. 
How evident this is! Begin at externals,—the church- 
building. Go up and down New England a hundred years 
ago. The old meeting-houses had the venerableness which 
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had gathered about them from their association with noble 
men and women, and from the heroic or pathetic town 
history with which they were indissolubly connected. But, 
otherwise, what beauty had they to be desired? What 
majesty or tenderness to lift up any soul? Outwardly, they 
were for the most part rectangular structures, unbroken by 
any ornament, often unpainted, not so shapely or elegant as 
a modern barn. Enter: you found a square box, glaring 
white, except where time and use had left their stains. By 
aisles and cross-aisles the floor was cut up into many little 
square boxes, miniatures of the building itself. No dim 
religious light shone through the dusty little panes. No 
fires made the building warm; no cushions made it com- 
fortable. Even the relief of hymn-books and an organ was 
denied. All was bare and homely. This is no exaggera- 
tion. The picture of the Concord meeting-house of the 
time of the Revolution has been preserved. It was a barn- 
like building, square, apparently unpainted, absolutely un- 
attractive, with no churchly appearance,—a good type, no 
doubt, of hundreds of the same plain but useful family. 
Compare this with the modern ideal of a church, cer- 
tainly in the Unitarian fold. The smallest hamlet that 
builds its little chapel demands, if it does not always get, 
beauty, which shall at once tranquillize and stimulate. It 
would fain have the very wood and stone say to the passer 
by, “A place of high thinking and lofty aspiring.” Let me 
recall one fact which tells more than volumes would how 
much Unitarians have come to demand, even in the place 
of worship, something refining and uplifting. When the | 
“Church Building Loan Fund” was created, the first requi- 
site seemed to be plans. Well, our Methodist brethren, 
with a rare generosity, gave us permission to use their book 
of plans. But those plans had been dictated by a necessary 
economy rather than by any ideal conception of what a 
place of worship should be. As a result, no Unitarian 
society has ever used one. Whether this tendency to make 
church buildings under all circumstances handsome and 
worshipful is always wise may admit of debate ; that it often 
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stands in the way of church extension is certain; but the 
existence of the tendency cannot be denied. 

Pass on to forms of worship and the keeping of times and 
seasons. The Puritan was called into being when times and 
seasons, forms and rituals, had come to exercise absolute 
tyranny over the free soul. They had replaced largely in 
church-life real soul experience, and were held to be sufficient 
of themselves, without inward faith and holiness. Against 
this the Puritan rebelled. Days the most solemn, rites 
comely and grand, were to him mere formalism, standing be- 
tween his unveiled soul and its God. Often he knew them 
to be used to crush out thoughts and aspirations that could 
not speak through the tongues of ‘the past. I cannot doubt 
that his protest was a wholesome one; that a new influx of 
the spirit was what the time called for. Now our Unita- 
rian fathers inherited to the full the Puritan’s dislike of the 
old church ways. It does not seem to me that I ever heard 
of Easter or Christmas till I reached manhood. Fast Day 
we had, and it was not a day of rioting. Thanksgiving was 
a great family and religious festival. New Year’s brought 
the children the simple gifts which scanty means permitted. 
But Easter and Christmas! where were they? what were 
they? Then the Sunday service,— mark its simplicity and 
uniformity! You might go from Boston to New Orleans, it 
was always the same. Well we remember the order. A 
hymn, “ the long prayer,” a reading from the Bible, a hymn, 
the sermon, .a short prayer, a hymn, the benediction. The 
only innovation permitted was a transfer of the last prayer 
into an invocation ; and that probably dates from a later day, 
when defection from strict Puritan plainness had begun. 
Mark the change! Easter and Christmas are observed 
among us almost as generally as with Catholics and Episco- 
palians. The improvements upon the order of service are 
absolutely bewildering. In each separate pulpit one has to 
give careful study, to know when the minister is to read 
alone, and when in response with the people; where the an- 
thems, the solos, and the organ are to come in. Nor is this 
all a matter of individual or parish caprice. Already the 
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Association has prepared two forms of services, and these 
have been supplemented by a dozen more from private 
sources. And now a commission of fifteen or twenty has 
been appointed to furnish a common form of worship, and 
so to evoke order out of chaos. 

All this reaction was sure to come. Special circumstances 
and spiritual conditions made it necessary that our fathers 
should rebel against a whole system, which was then inex- 
tricably twined up with ecclesiastical formality and ecclesias- 
tical tyranny. But days and forms have their place in hu- 
man life; to that both secular and spiritual experience testify. 
The tendency, therefore, to find and keep what is good in 
religious forms and seasons, has come to stay. We have not 
as yet discovered what best meets our wants. We shall not, 
probably, find it easy to do so. There are many of us in 
whom the Puritan blood and the Puritan taste are too strong 
to feel anything to be so good as the old, plain simplicity. 
Still, we have to note as one of our marked ecclesiastical 
tendencies the disposition to give greater richness and 
variety to worship. 

We mark again, as a distinct tendency in our church life, 
the disposition to give real instruction to our young people, 
especially in the Sunday-school. There was a time when 
our religious body was absolutely unsound in its views about 
the education of its young people. Its indisposition to pros- 
elyte reached monomania. The chains of creed and dogma 
had oppressed the fathers; they should never rest on the 
limbs of the children. So, often, in the home and in the 
Sunday-school almost’ unbroken silence was preserved on 
the great vital doctrines of religion and Christianity. The 
attention was altogether given to moral and spiritual in- 
struction of a purely practical and personal character. Our 
youth grew up in entire ignorance of what they believed 
about God, Jesus, man, or the future state. All the doubts 
and questionings about the Bible or miracles were kept from 
them. The result was, on the one hand, that many of our 
most earnest and devout young people had. their minds 
(doctrinally speaking) empty, swept and garnished, ready 
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for the first comer to enter in and convert them to a faith 
not that of their fathers; while, on the other hand, many, 
attacked by subtle and strange doubts, made shipwreck of 
faith. I was myself educated in a Trinitarian Sunday- 
school; and it was a thorough education, too. I was left in 
no doubt as to what was believed about the Trinity, total 
depravity, the atonement, election, or eternal damnation; or 
why these things were believed; or what texts were sup- 
posed to confirm them. In short, I received a pretty good 
theological education from pretty competent hands, for 
which I have always been grateful, albeit I ever remained 
a heretic. Coming from such a training to be a teacher in 
a Unitarian Sunday-school, what surprised me was the ab- 
sence of all education of this intellectual and theological 
sort. For lack of just such an intelligent training, whole 
families of children, I had almost said whole flocks of fam- 
ilies, have been led back to the traditional faith out of 
which the fathers had emerged. 

The tendency of our church life is now away from all 
this. It is something to be thankful for. We are coming 
to see that our children are rational beings; that it is safe 
to let them look at things as they are, and to know why 
they are so. If there are doubts about sacred things, which 
they are sure to meet, then in the proper season they should 
understand what these’ doubts are, upon what supposed 
foundations they rest, and how they may be honestly 
answered. Qn the other hand, we have convictions which 
are of inexpressible value to us. Should we not “pre-empt”’ 
these young souls? Should we leave error to take undis- 
puted possession? The present ecclesiastical tendency to 
give a better religious education — yes, theological education 
—to the young is a sound and rational tendency. It ought 
to strengthen. What is it but fulfilling the simple duty of 
the parent to the child, the old to the young,— doing the 
best we can for them? The wonder is that we ever over- 
looked it. 

We might add a word in respect to the plain tendency 


of our present church life towards a larger church hospital- 
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ity. A most important tendency! For, if anything should 
proffer to the world an all-inclusive invitation, it is religion, 
and especially that form which calls itself liberal. In a 
certain sense, church hospitality in Massachusetts certainly, 
at least, is a need of late origin. While worship was wholly 
or mainly supported by taxation, the church was a home 
for. all, not by charity, but by right,—a home, too, which 
they were compelled by law to frequent. How long this 
idea of the church as a home for all held sway in cities 
I know not, but in the country towns it lingered a great 
while. This, however, is certain: that in many churches 
the idea was pretty effectually banished half a century ago. 
I recall, perfectly, standing in the vestibule of a Boston 
church when I was a young man. The building would 
hold six hundred. The audience was less than sixty. Not 
only was no seat offered me, but the sexton absolutely 
refused to give me or several ladies near by a seat. This, 
no doubt, was an extreme case. But it shows at what an 
early date the question “how to reach and feed all spirit- 
ually” came up, when church-going had ceased to be a 
right, and more or less depended upon the generosity or the 
selfishness of individuals. And it shows, too, why in Eng- 
land some of the most radical of the dissenters object to the 
disestablishment of the Church. 

In seeking to answer this question, the Unitarians were, 
perhaps, first in the field. The Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches in Boston came into being in the year 1834.* It 
was an honest effort to extend more widely moral and 
religious privileges. It has accomplished a good deal. The 
agitation of the free-pew system, dating back as far cer- 
tainly as the gathering of the Church of the Disciples in 
1841, was another effort to give a practical answer to the 
question, How shall religion reach all? I do not think it 
can be fairly said that we have made great progress in 
solving the problem of church hospitality. Nor is it an 
easy problem to solve: less easy, perhaps, in a country so 


*The next year following the legal disestablishment of religious bodies in Massa- 
chusetts.— Ep. 
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free as ours, where class feelings, differences of culture and 
origin, assert themselves quite as frankly as anywhere. At 
any rate there is no patent remedy, applicable everywhere 
and to all cases. But the disposition among us to look the 
duty of church hospitality in the face is a most wholesome 
tendency, one to be cherished. 

We see, then, that ecclesiastical life in our churches is 
directed: first, towards greater richness and variety in wor- 
ship; second, towards greater fulness and precision in re- 
ligious instruction; and, finally, towards a more inclusive 
church hospitality. 

We come now to our other question, What is our ten- 
dency as a denomination? Let us begin again by consider- 
ing the conditions under which our religious body came into 
being. One sentence expresses the nature of those condi- 
tions and their actual influence. They were such as tended 
to foster the extremest independency of our churches. Our 
fathers did not intend to establish a separate religious body 
any more than the liberal orthodox intend to establish one 
to-day. They resisted any disposition of that kind. What 
happened was this: In a large number of our societies, in- 
dependently, by gradual and almost unperceived processes, 
Calvinism softened into Arminianism, and that into Unita- 
rianism. When these societies were rejected by the Calvin- 
istic wing, they had little organization. They were united, 
more than by anything else, by a common ostracism. They 
cohered by sympathy of convictions. The tendency to in- 
dependence growing out of this mode of origin was greatly 
increased by a morbid fear of ecclesiastical domination. 
Separation from old relations had had in it many elements 
of bitterness. The iron had entered the souls of our fathers, 
so there was a marked dread of any organization, however 
free. It is a well-known fact that at first Channing, Norton, 
and others, looked with doubt, if not disfavor, upon the 
forming of the American Unitarian Association. And the 
first forty years of the history of that Association were years 
of penury, of feeble moral support by the body, and conse- — 
quently of comparative inefficiency. When the creation of 
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the National Conference was discussed, many of our older 
men seemed to fear that the road to ecclesiastical despotism 
might lead that way. We may say then, emphatically, that 
what our religious body is tending out of is an exaggerated 
and fruitless independency. 

To what is our body tending? To external coherence. 
It has ceased to be like a handful of sand, which is free, 
certainly, but which cannot be united for any common and 
useful purpose but to fill a hole. Many things have been 
working to make such coherence possible. The existence 
of the Association, doing for forty years its modest work; 
the Sunday School Society, for a period nearly as long, call- 
ing together a great body of earnest men and women; the 
various ministerial bodies, bringing our ministers into inti- 
mate acquaintance and friendship; our autumnal conven- 
tion, precursor of the National Conference,— all these were 
developing our denominational consciousness. Still, I ques- 
tion whether, previously to 1865, threescore parishes ever 
in any one year contributed to our missionary fund, or 
whether their contributions in any one year ever reached 
the scanty sum of seven thousand dollars. 

It was in that year, 1865, that our body, under the splen- 
did leadership of Dr. Bellows, had its second birth. The 
National Conference, increasing steadily in interest and at- 
tendance, the local conferences, its true children, meeting fre- 
quently all over the country, have knit us together in a way 
unknown in the past. Sometimes these gatherings are stig- 
matized as picnics. We are asked, What good things have 
they done? All such talk is mere foolishness: They have 
done a great deal that is practical. But suppose they had 
not. They have changed us from a mass of brilliant (per- 
haps) but incoherent atoms into a living, throbbing, con- 
scious, and growing organism. And they have done this 
with little if any loss of individual or congregational free- 
dom. What more in reason can we ask? 

To accomplish outward coherence, and that alone, might 
indeed be paltry work. But who thinks we are stopping 
there? Are we not advancing with steady step towards a 
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more complete inward and spiritual union? Yea, under the 
guidance of perfect liberty, have we not already attained to 
a more real harmony than usually falls to the lot of relig- 
ious bodies? More real, because it is a harmony that wears 
no chains and is hemmed in by no walls. I am optimistic 
enough to believe so. When our little body had made its 
protest against harsh and unreasonable dogmas, when it 
stood a small group of dissenters in a large world, and when 
unmoved it had received the dread stamp “heretic,” and 
had accepted a denominational name which it never desired, 
naturally enough there was a division as to future wishes 
and work. There were, and there must have been, a large 
portion who felt that we had achieved enough for one gener- 
ation. Had we not won from the cruel grasp of Calvinism 
a humane God, a divine humanity, an honest salvation, and 
a hopeful eternity? Was it not well to stop and possess the 
country before we made farther advance, if. indeed any 
farther advance was desirable? On the other hand, was it 
not equally sure that others would, forgetting the things 
behind, reach forward? that the error overcome would seem 
to them small compared with the error yet reigning? that 
the safety of possession would be as nothing compared with 
the fierce joy of overcoming? There is always a space be- 
tween the advance and rear-guard; and they are both es- 
sential to the welfare of the army. So there were divisions 
in those days. Men doubted each other. On both sides 
were spoken words which both would regret to-day and 
gladly commit to oblivion. Still, to the impartial onlooker, 
the collision was inevitable. 

What we have learned to-day is not that there are no 
differences. That would be like shutting our eyes and say- 
ing there are no clouds. What we have learned is that the 
differences are on the surface; the agreements, at the heart 
of truth. Time will permit but one illustration, the nature 
and office of Jesus. Upon what other subject can there be 
so much divergence as upon this? But have we not ad- . 
vanced so far that we are disposed to dogmatize with mod- 
eration concerning much lesser lights? Why does Shakes- 
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peare tower up among the poets like Mount Shasta among 
its foothills? Why is Michael Angelo a colossus, while 
just as earnest seekers after beauty and grandeur stand 
as pygmies under his shadow? Was the cause heredity ? 
Was it education? Or were these men raised up by some 
deep law that we do not understand? Who shall say? 
Jesus! Was he the offspring of miracle, of wonder whose 
profound law —for law there must have been — we cannot 
fathom? Or was he the fruit of a long course of natural 
selection, running back through Joseph and Mary even to 
the sweet singer and greatest monarch of Israel? Or was 
he, as Mr. Savage terms him, “ the consummate flower of our 
common humanity”? On such questions men will differ. 
But have we not all reached the point where with united 
voice we can say “the great spiritual man of the ages, in- 
spirer, teacher, example, and friend”? And is not this 
coming into genuine spiritual harmony, if not absolute in- 
tellectual agreement? What is true of Jesus is still more 
true of other vital religious questions. Under the guidance 
of the law of perfect liberty as a denomination, we are tend- 
ing to a harmony at once rare and real,—rare because un- 
forced, real because profound. 

But to pass from individualism to outward coherence, and 
from outward coherence to spiritual union, however perfect, 
— does that justify the existence of a religious body, and ful- 
fil all its duty? Certainly not. A denomination comes to be, 
and cannot help being, because it has a clear vision of some 
portion of the truth. - It has not a monopoly of all the light 
that has broken forth, certainly not of all the light that shall 
break forth from God’s word and God’s world. I say that we 
have a clearer vision of some portion of the truth. I should 
be sorry, were any bigoted enough to deny that other bodies 
had their vision of the truth. And very saddening it would 
be to believe that the truth is so bounded that our mortal 
eyes or minds could take it all in. But, when one has 
something of real value, what duty does it bring with it? 
Suppose the discoverer of ether, which has assuaged so many 
pains and carried so many poor souls through fearful crises, 
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had kept his discovery to himself, or had carefully confined 
its benefits within a narrow circle of favored ones! Im- 
agine an astronomer discovering some new law of the uni- 
verse, or a navigator making some important geographical 
discovery, and remaining silent, and letting the knowledge 
die with him! What should we say of these men? What 
should we say about anybody who had found out in the world 
of body or mind what would help. or comfort or enlighten 
his fellow-creatures, and should keep it as a private curiosity 
or a private luxury? We should hardly find language sharp 
enough for our condemnation. Nor can a denomination be 
excused for inaction, unless, indeed, you can prove that 
truth which concerns man’s relations to God, to the universe, 
to his fellow-men, and to his permanent welfare, has no such 
importance as a medical remedy or an astronomical or geo- 
graphical fact; or unless you can show that truth is the 
one solitary gift of God, which can propagate and diffuse 
itself, and dissipate all darkness, and overcome all error 
without man’s fidelity to help. But both these ideas are, in 
fact, untenable. Nothing makes so permanent an impression 
for good on mankind as higher moral and religious truth. 
And every advance in the knowledge and possession of such 
truth is largely dependent upon the faithfulness of some 
man or some body of men. Take out of modern history 
Christianity or the Reformation, and would not human life 
everywhere feel the loss? And where would Christianity 
have been if the apostles had gone to sleep? And how 
long might the Reformation have been postponed if Martin 
Luther had contented himself with counting his beads and 
reading his missal? I hold, then, that the denominational 
tendency, which is so distinctly manifesting itself in thése 
latter days, to accept truth as a trust held for the benefit of 
mankind, is eminently to be approved, and is one which is 
carrying us up to the climax of denominational duty. We 
may or may not have found out the best way to do good 


and communicate. But, if we keep clearly before us that we ~ 


have no moral option but to give to others what is a bless- 
ing to ourselves, we shall ultimately learn to walk in the 
ways of a wise fidelity. 
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The difference between our present ecclesiastical and de- 
nominational tendencies and those of the past may be thus 
defined: Whereas once we sought for truth and freedom, we 
are now desiring truth, freedom, and usefulness. Our first 
struggle was to enfranchise our own minds and souls; to 
put away from us what looked to be superstitious, irrational, 
or inhumane; to break every yoke of subjection to creeds, 
however venerable, or to church authority, however ancient, 
except as such yokes were-the veritable truth of God. That 
was work which had to be done. We had to have our dec- 
laration of independence and our war of revolution; and 
in those days there were wise statesmen and good soldiers. 
But the chains are thrown off; the mental and spiritual 
independence is achieved. No doubt problems of truth re- 
main and always will remain to be solved. But the chief 
problem of to-day is the problem of moral and spiritual use- 
fulness; how we shall make our own church life nourishing 
and instructive to young and old; how we shall make our 
. denominational life promote the sway in the world of a 
reasonable, humane, devout Christianity, fruitful in right- 


eous character and noble works. 
GRINDALL REYNOLDS. 
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CRITICAL THEOLOGY. 


SOURCES OF THE PAULINE THEOLOGY. 


Nortr.— This essay is a translation from the Urchristenthum of Pro- 
fessor Otto Pfleiderer, perhaps the most important work in critical 
theology of late years. It was prepared under the eye of the author by 
a student fresh from the hearing of his lectures, and has received his 
critical revision.— Ep. 


TI. Tur ALEXANDRIAN SOURCES. 


The founders of Protestant theology believed that they de- 
rived their teachings from the Holy Scriptures alone, and ap- 
pealed for the most part only to Biblical proof-texts. Yet we 
know that Protestant dogma contains many things which are 
neither to be drawn from nor proved by the sacred Scriptures, 
but have their source in the Catholic theology of the Church 
Fathers and the Scholastics, in whose traditions even the Protes- 
tants, in spite of their protest against Catholic tradition, were 
quite often involved. 

Just as great an error as to consider the Bible the only source 
of Protestant theology would it be to presume that, because Paul 
appeals only to “the law and the prophets,” these were the only 


source of his theology; and that this was the exact continuance | 


of the teachings contained in the Old Testament canon. From 
such a point of view as that, it is impossible to come to a fair 
understanding of Paulinism. The first source of the Pauline 
theology is much.rather the Jewish theology of his time, espe- 
cially that of the school of. the Pharisees. This, too, stands 
related to the Old Testament just about as the patristic-scho- 
lastic theology to the New Testament; that is, it is indeed a 
result of development from the Old Testament, but a product 
which various other elements have wrought together to produce, 
and which therefore is far removed from its canonical founda- 
tion, and in parts directly disagrees with it. 

The influence upon Paul of the theology of the Jewish schools 
is shown especially in his manner of using Scripture. As the 


early Protestant theologians, to a degree they themselves did not — 


comprehend, read the Scriptures through the spectacles of Cath- 


olic exegetical tradition, so Paul’s understanding of Old Tes- _ 
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tament Scripture was mediated and prescribed by the prevail- 
ing views of his school. In this school prevailed the strictest 
theory of inspiration, in accordance with which Scripture in all 
its parts, even to the letter of the alphabet, is the pure embodi- 
ment of the divine revelation, and so at one with the Divine 
Spirit that it could be interchanged with God himself. In such 
expressions as “the Scriptures speak, the Scriptures foresaw,” and 
so forth, the Scripture quite takes the place of God: it is the will 
of God embodied in the Book. 

The natural consequence of such deification of Scripture, ig- 
noring the human historical side of the Bible, is always twofold: 
a slavish dependence upon the letter of a single passage taken 
out of its context, removed from its historical relation, and turned 
to account as a divine oracular proof for points whose signifi- 
cance is entirely remote; on the other hand, and growing out of 
this, the freest interpretation of the letter by lugging in a mean- 
ing entirely different from the real one or in addition to the real 
meaning. This “allegorical” method is always the result of an 
overdrawn theory of inspiration: it is the natural reaction of the 
human spirit in its attempt to save its own independent activity 
over against the letter that passes for infallible. 

Before the time of Paul, this allegorical method of Scripture 
interpretation had universal sway in the Jewish theology, as well 
of Palestine as of Alexandria. One need not be surprised, there- 
fore, that Paul took it up with all freedom and without any 
doubt of its justifiableness. The most pointed examples of this 
are 1 Cor. ix. 9 and Gal. iv. 21 ff. In the former passage, the 
precept of the law (Deut. xxv. 4), “Thou shalt not muzzle the 
ox when he treadeth out the corn,” is both applied and inter- 
preted to indicate the right of the apostles to receive their 
bodily needs from the Church,— a meaning expressly founded on 
the assumption that God does not care for oxen, and thus there 
could be no reference to oxen in the passage in Deuteronomy. 
In Gal. iv. 21, the two wives of Abraham, Sarah and Hagar, are 
made in allegory to represent one the heavenly Jerusalem which 
is free (Christians), while the other is mother of those in bondage 
(Jews); and thus to indicate, by the expulsion of the maid and 
her son in favor of the free woman and her son, the coming of 
the Christians into the inheritance of Abraham in place of the 
Jews. 

Not far removed from this allegorizing, which displaces the 
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real meaning by another, is typology, which without denying the 
real sense sees in an historical event or word a providential type 
of example or warning for a situation in the present. In this 
manner, Paul makes the history of the forefathers, of Moses, of 
the people of Israel in the wilderness, real types of the Christian 
Church and of the truths of the gospel, just as Philo saw every- 
where in the Old Testament history types for his religious and 
moral ideas. It is the nature of this method to find in the 
same passage meanings of different import. Philo did this in 
all freedom; and Paul also finds, for example, in the veiling of 
Moses’ face as he came down from Sinai, a twofold type: the 
passing away of the glory of the Old Covenant, as well as the 
veil over the eyes of the Jews in their reading of the Old Testa- 
ment, to the end that they might not understand its real mean- 
ing and application (2 Cor. iii. 13 ff.). 

Luther, in judging of Scriptural proofs of this (Gal. iv. 21 ff.) 
allegorical-typical kind, considered them “too weak for proof.” 
We must, however, go farther, and say that in our sense of the 
term the majority of Paul’s Scripture proofs are not real proofs 
at all, since they put into the Biblical citations a meaning which 
is either entirely foreign or goes so far beyond them that we 
can at most find only an analogy which may serve to clarify the 
questionable thought, but cannot compass its proof. The most 
striking example of this is Gal. iii. 16, where the “seed of Abra- 
ham,” to which the promises were made, is used to signify Christ 
because of the singular form of the word “seed,” although in 
other places Paul understands this quite correctly in its natural 
sense of “ posterity.” When, further, from the word of promise 
to Abraham (Rom. iv. 17), “I have made thee the father of 
many nations,” it is inferred that he is the father of all believers, 
especially of the believing heathen, we cannot allow it to pass as 
real proof. The impossibility of being justified by works of the 
law is (Gal. iii. 10 f.) to be proved from two passages, of which 
the one (Deut. xxvii. 26) utters a curse upon every one who does 
not keep the law in every part; the other (Hab. ii. 4) promises to 
the righteous man refuge from the impending judgment as re- 
ward for his fidelity or honesty,— this latter passage bearing only 
a remote relation to justifying faith in Paul’s meaning of the — 
term. In the former passage is presupposed the possibility of 
fulfilling the law, but Paul in his proof presupposes the impossi- 
bility of so doing. The force of the argument is thus conditioned _ 


*» 
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entirely by the judgment respecting man’s moral ability to fulfil 
the law, which judgment was just the point of contention be- 
tween Paul and the Judaizers; but, for one who does not on 
other grounds share the premises of Paul, the passage proves 
nothing. 

Similar, though still more unfavorable, is the case (Rom. 
x. 6-ff.) where Paul puts into the mouth of personified righteous- 
ness by faith the words of Moses (Deut. xxx. 11 ff.): “Say not 
in thine heart, Who shall ascend into heaven? or who shall 
descend into the abyss? for the word is nigh thee, in thy mouth 
and in thy heart.” In the Old Testament passage, the point is 
that the word of the law is so near and fully intrusted to every 
one that he cannot excuse his non-fulfilment by an unpreventable 
ignorance of it. Paul, however, makes the word of faith out of 
the word of the law, and connects the ascending to heaven and 
the descending into the abyss — really, passing over the deep 
sea — with the bringing of Christ down or up, of which there is 
no hint in the passage quoted. Thus he gives to the original 
meaning of the passage a turn entirely foreign to it, if not in 
contradiction With it,—that the Messianic salvation is already 
given and present in the gospel, and need not first be brought 
about by impossible human works. 

These examples may suflice to show the free use Paul makes 
of Scripture, and how little his Scripture proofs serve the pur- 
pose of real proof. In order, however, to form an impartial 
judgment, one must consider also the difficulty of his task, as 
a Jewish theologian, which he was through and through; and 
that, in controversy with Jewish opponents, he could offer no 
other proof than that from Scripture, which as an inseparable 
whole passed for a divine revelation. His task now was to 
prove from the Law itself the evangelical conviction of the 
abrogation of the Law! —a task which no one could fulfil with- 
out bold and artificial interpretations. The completion of his 
task was made possible for him only by means of the method of 
treating Scripture customary in his school, which allowed him to 
nullify the letter by the letter, the law by the law, in order to 
give free course to the spirit and the truth of the gospel. 

The Jewish theology, with whose categories Paul had to 
reckon, had advanced very materially even in its- subject-matter 
beyond the Old Testament principles,— partly because of the 
influence of Greek methods of thought; partly, too, because of 
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the one-sided cultivation of the legal-juridical tendency in Juda- 
ism after the Exile. The former was — not, indeed, exclusively, 
but to a great extent — the case in the Jewish theology of Alex- 
andria, whose most significant representative was Philo, a con- 
temporary of Paul. That Paul was acquainted with the writings 
of Philo is incapable of proof, and is scarcely probable: if he had 
been acquainted with them, the specifically philosophical specula- 
tions would without doubt have rather repelled than attracted 
him. Paul did, moreover, know and use a work in which we 
have a precursor of the Philonic philosophy of religion, and a 
form of development of the Hellenic-Jewish manner of thought, 
standing still nearer to the former (Palestinian) Judaism,— The 
Wisdom of Solomon. 

This book, written by a Jew in the century immediately pre- 
ceding the birth of Christ, contains a polemic against Gentile 
materialism and idolatry, with a defence of the Jewish faith as 
the true wisdom, forming the ground of salvation here and here- 
after. The weapons, moreover, by which the author combats 
the Gentile errorists are not drawn from the Old Testament 
simply, but from Greek philosophy as well,— the Platonic chiefly, 
but also the Stoic and Heraclitic.* Hebrew faith, knowing 
nothing of the immortality of the soul, had sought proofs of 
a retributive Providence in the earthly -destiny of the pious 
‘or godless, and was left helpless with respect to the suffering of 
the righteous (Job, Ecclesiastes), The Alexandrian philosopher 
found the solution of this question in Plato’s teaching of the 
immortality of the soul, which he was expert enough to join 
with the faith of Israel. In his view, God had created man for 
immortality, and had made him in the image of his own eternity. 
Death has been introduced into the world through the envy of 
the devil, and those who belong to him must experience it. The 
souls of the just are, however, in God’s hands, and no pain reaches 
them: only in the eyes of the foolish do they seem to be dead, 
for the love of jvisdom leads to immortality, which brings us near 
to God. The souls of the godless, on the other hand, will be in 
pain and distress, vainly regretting their folly; so that this their 
state can be considered, not as everlasting life, but only as ever- 
lasting death (i. 13 ff.; ii. 23; iii. 4; iv. 10; v. 3; vi. 18-215. 
viii. 13-17). 


*¥or particulars on this point, see the book of my brother, Edmund Pfleiderer, — 
Die Philosophie des Heraklit, Appendix, p. 293 ff. Berlin, 1886: Georg Reimer. es - 
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The direct Platonic source of this doctrine of immortality is 
plainly shown by the two passages of the Book of Wisdom, in 
which the presuppositions of it in the Platonic anthropology are 
accepted, where the wise king says, “I had received a good soul; 
or, rather, because I was good, I came into a good body (viil. 
19 seq.).” Here, then, are taught the pre-existence of the soul, 
its descent from higher regions into the earthly body, and that 
the constitution of the body is conditioned by the moral state of 
the soul. And, as Plato had described the earthly body as a bur- 
den and hindrance to the soul, with its high origin, so, following 
him literally, the Alexandrian philosopher says, “The mortal 
body burdens the soul, and the earthly tenement oppresses the 
mind busied about many things” (ix. 15). In this he finds 
the ground of the weakness of the human spirit, the uncertainty 
of our thoughts, and particularly our inability to search into 
heavenly things by our unaided powers. “Scarcely do we guess 
what is upon the earth, and what lies before us we attain with 
weariness; but who has searched out what is in heaven? Who 
had known thy counsel, hadst thou not given him wisdom and 
sent him thy spirit from above?” And the body is not charge- 
able merely with the intellectual weakness of the human under- 
standing. It brings man also into responsibility for sin, as one 
gathers from the following: “Wisdom will not dwell in a body 
sold under sin ” (i. 14). ‘ 

There, are, indeed, according to viii. 20, pure bodies which 
are given as tenements for pure souls: therefore, the author of 
the Book of Wisdom did not hold, as did Philo later, the fleshly 
body to be evil merely as such, and the source of all evil. He 
did, however, with Plato, consider it the cause of all weakness of 
the soul, including moral weakness, and thus, indirectly at least, 
as a cause of sin (compare iv. 12, “The intoxication of pleasure 
perverts the sound mind”). From this view of life in the body, 
the teacher of wisdom finally draws the practical conclusion that 
the early death of the pious is not to be considered an evil, but a 
blessing, a special mark of the favor of God; and childlessness 
with virtue as a higher good than abundance of children. How 
far removed are these thoughts from other, even Old Testament, 
views of Judaism, according to which long life and abundance of 
children are considered as pre-eminent blessings and gifts of God 
to the righteous; and life in the body appears so little an oppres- 
sive hindrance to the soul that, on the contrary, the hope arising 
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since the time of the Maccabees for a life of the righteous after 
death could think of that life only as joined with the revivified 
earthly body,—in the form, therefore, of a bodily resurrection ! 
It is, then, so much the more worthy of consideration that Paul, 
who as a Pharisee, starting out from the Palestinian Jewish hope 
of the resurrection, turned later to the Alexandrian view of the 
continuing life of the soul gone to its heavenly home with God 
(Christ), expressed this in his later Epistles in connection with 
the passages above cited (Wisdom ix. 15, vi. 20; 2 Cor. v. 1 ff.5 
Phil. 1.28). 

The presumption is natural that in Ephesus Paul was won over 
by Apollos (with whom he was then in friendly relations) to the 
spiritualistic hope for the future as expressed in the philosophy 
of the Alexandrian. At all events, the Book of Wisdom was 
the medium through which the Platonic idealism exerted upon 
the aspect of Christian hope and faith the influence by which 
it so strongly modified Hebrew realism,— and this, too, from and 
after Paul, whose dependence in this respect upon the Book of 
Wisdom is not to be undervalued. Its influence extends not only 
to the eschatology, but to the anthropology as well, so significant 
for the entire Pauline theology. The Book of Wisdom (chaps. 
viii. and ix.; compare ix. 13-17 with 1 Cor. ii. 6-16) contains the 
most exact, and in part word-for-word, parallel with Paul’s teach- 
ing respecting the natural man: that he is only rational soul, not 
spirit, and therefore incapable as well of understanding divine 
truths or things of the Spirit as of fulfilling the divine will; and 
that for both he can receive power only through imparting of the 
Holy Spirit from God. The Pauline judgment of heathenism, 
too, which wavers between a charitable recognition of Gentile 
ignorance and immaturity and a strenuous condemnation of the 
Halo and the moral guilt of heathenism, finds its remarkable 
ad certainly not accidental parallel in the similarly two-sided 
manner of judgment found in the Book of Wisdom (chaps. xiii. 
and xiv.; compare chaps. xiii. 1-9 and xiv. 21-28 with Rom. i. 
18 ff., 1 Cor. xii, 2, Gal. iv. 8 ff.). The accordances, likewise, of 
the Pauline doctrine of predestination (Rom. ix.) with passages 
(such as xv. 7, xii. 10-12) in the Book of Wisdom are unmistak- 
able. 

The Book of Wisdom has less directly influenced the Paillifie 
Christology. That influence is more marked upon the deutero- 
Pauline, through its teaching of the objective divine Wisdom, 28. 
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giving shape to the universe, as the breath of Omnipotence, as an 
emanation of the glory of the universal Ruler, as reflection of the 
eternal Light, as a mirror of the power and image of the good- 
ness of God (vii. 22 ff.). The earlier, more poetic attempt ata 
personification of divine Wisdom (Prov. viii.; Sirach xxiv.) has 
here made a good advance in the direction of the formal hypos- 
tatizing, and stands close by the threshold of the Zogos of Philo. 
The two ideas from which the Philo-Johannean conception of the 
Logos were derived — the Old Testament view of the Word, the 
Spirit, and the Wisdom of God, and the Hellenic philosophical 
idea of the Logos as the rational ruling principle of the world — 
we find in Wisdom (vii. 22 ff.) on the point of growing together ; 
for this entire representation shows a combination of Prov. viii. 
with features of the Stoic Adyos xowds or rvedpua voepdv, Whose last 
root reaches back into the Heraclitic doctrine of the Logos: 
Plato’s Cratylus was also before the mind of the author of the 
Book of Wisdom.* 

It is quite possible that this Alexandrian doctrine of the objec- 
tive divine Wisdom as the medium of creation, or as the reveal- 
ing principle in the history of salvation, may have had a certain 
influence upon the Palestinian-Jewish Messianic idea; and in this 
case it could be accepted as at least an indirect influence also 
upon the Pauline idea of Christ. It had, however, at all events 
an immediate and weighty influence upon the exalted Christology 
of deutero-Paulinism (compare Wisdom vii. 25 f. with Heb. i. 
2 £.). 

The central place in the view of Hellenic Judaism occupied by 
the ideal form of the Divine Wisdom, with its twofold influence 
upon the religious conceptions of the Jews and the philosophic 
ideas of the Greeks, was occupied by the divine Thora (Law) in 
the Palestinian-Jewish theology. Its identification with the 
divine Wisdom (begun already in Sirach xxiv. and Baruch iv. 1) 
was carried out on all sides by the Pharisaic theology of the old 
Palestinian synagogue.t The Thora is older than the creation of 
the. world; it is God’s image and beloved daughter, in which he 
loves his own Being, in which he is absorbed in thought, nay, on 
whose decisions he determines his own actions. As it was from 
the beginning the end of the world-creation, so it perfectly 
reveals the salvation from God, needing no addition, forever 


*E. Pileiderer, ibid., p. 297 ff. 
+ Weber, System der alisynagogalen palistinischen Theologie. Leipzig, 1830. 
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availing. It was originally intended for all men, and was 
therefore proclaimed in seventy languages from Sinai, in accord 
with the number of the peoples; but Israel alone was prepared. to 
receive it, and has become therefore the only people of God: to 
Israel therefore belongs the indelible character of holiness, while 
the Gentiles will remain excluded from communion with God. 
For Israel the Zora is the blessing of all blessings, the foundation 
of all salvation, the light and the bread of life, the water of 
purification, the oil of enlightenment, the spiced wine that re- 
freshes the heart; though, indeed, the heavy burden and yoke, 
to carry which the people had bound themselves by covenant. 

Jewish piety consists in love to the Thora ; which love busies 
- itself in the zealous study and exact fulfilment of the Law, obey- 
ing every command because it is commanded, without seeking at 
all its justification or its worth, in the blind obedience of a servant, 
Not upon the temple service, but upon the possession and use of 
the Thora, rests even the relation of God with Israel: where only 
two are occupied in the study of the Thora there is God present 
with them. Just so is God’s treatment of Israel and of every 
individual determined entirely by the Law, a strictly legal reward 
for the fulfilment or the breach of the Law. The whole religious 
relation consists in human service and in divine reciprocal action. 
The divine revelation had, according to the strictly rabbinical 
view, really no other purpose than to put man by proclamation of 
the Law in condition to win by his own doings a claim to divine 
reward; by the righteousness of his works to make his reckoning 
with Heaven as favorable as possible. 

With this strictly legal apprehension of religion, the practical 
religious interest, and accordingly the theological reflection of the 
teacher of the law, naturally turned upon the questions: How does 
man attain to righteousness? What are its hindrances? and 
What will make good its deficiencies? Jewish theology, espe- 
cially as perfected in the school of the Pharisees, is made up of 
the answer to these questions. Its fundamental thoughts are 
really simple enough. Man’s judgment rests upon the divine 
sentence which either declares him righteous, whereby the man is 
presented as guiltless or pure, or declares him guilty; and both, 
in relation either to a single command or to the entire condition 
of the man before God. With God’s recognition of the righteous- 
ness of a man is given also his claim to reward: his “exemption” 
from guilt always includes the positive conception of merit; his’ 
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being declared “righteous” is at the same time assurance of sal- 
vation, or a pointing to the reward coming to the righteous. 
The righteousness of a man, considered simply as an individual, 
proceeds from the balance of commands fulfilled and commands 
transgressed. To the former is reckoned the good intention to an 
action, the avoidance of the sin to which a man is tempted, the 
fulfilment of a legal precept, or the execution of a good work, 
especially a deed of charity. The sum of these services forms 
the positive credit of a man with God. From this there is, how- 
ever, to be deducted the sum of guilt arising from the amount of 
his omission of things commanded and commission of things for- 
bidden. 

The result of this reckoning recorded in heaven for every man 
determines his condition as righteous or guilty before God, and 
this condition is for every man first determined after his death. 
Since one cannot be certain beforehand what the final reckoning 
will be, no one can be certain of his standing with God or of his 
future salvation; and even the righteous man himself dare not 
feel himself at rest and peace in this world, if he would attain the 
rest of the eternal life. After the final reckoning there are three 
classes: the righteous, in whose case there is a balance of merit ; 
sinners, in whose case there is a balance of transgression; and a 
middle class, in whose ease there is no balance either way. “ Per- 
fectly righteous ” are those in whose case merit is vastly greater 
than fault, as with all the fathers of Israel: absolute sinlessness is 
not necessary to this; and since small shortcomings are already 
atoned for by repentance in this world, and do not therefore come 
into consideration in the next, there has accrued a balance of re- 
warding merit for the final reckoning in the other world, which 
avails for covering the deficiencies of others. On the other hand, 
to transgressors in this world there is paid some small reward for 
their small merit, in order that for the other world they may have 
awaiting them nothing but eternal punishment. In this condition 
are found all heathen, with those Jews who rudely despise the 
Law. The great mass of the Jewish people (the Am Haarez, 
“ people of the Land”), because of their lack in fulfilling the Law, 
scarcely excusable through ignorance, have their part among the 
sinners, who of themselves considered would have to expect only 
punishment. But here begins another line of thought, which, 
judging sin and righteousness from the point of view of social 
solidarity, leads to an essential modification of the case as already 
presented. 
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EDITOR'S NOTE-BOOK. 


TWO FRIENDLY CRITICS. 


The story of the Free Religious Association, officially told in 
our present number, fully bears out what was said of it a month 
ago,— that its effect was “to develop more healthily and vigor- 
ously what might otherwise have been cramped and dwarfed, 
while a large part of what was most healthy and vigorous in it 
has been quietly reabsorbed, as the main current of our life has 
widened out”: witness the names upon its record, of those who 
have had their full share in our own later action; witness those 
other names of men who could not possibly have entered into or 
shared on any terms our work as actually done; witness also Dr. 
Bellows’s hearty refusal to recognize any hostility, or rivalry, be- 
tween the two streams that ran in separate channels so near 
together. Where there was misunderstanding, it was mostly in 
the failure to see that neither could do what the other under- 
took. The Free Religious Association had to discharge its 
special function of making the intellectual horizon more wide 
and clear, and (as Mr. Frothingham says of it) it had no eall to 
be a working force in any other practical direction. The Uni- 
tarian body had (as the Secretary of its representative Associa- 
tion has also shown this month) to organize itself as best it could 
as a working force, aiming less at abstract logical consistency 
than to find the most effectual motive and to use the material 
nearest at hand. It would be easy, but might be invidious, to 
point out how some of the best speakers and workers in the 
“ National Conference” have been men whose natural affiliation 
—if lines must be drawn —would have been with the other 
body. Only, their deeper instinct of fellowship kept them where 
they were. 

We, at all events, who are not behind the scenes, seem to find 
in the Ethical Culture organization (if there is such a body) the 
working hand of the same movement whose pioneering thought 


was the task of the Free Religious Association. With this, too, — 


our relations ought to be absolutely harmonious and clear of 
mutual jealousy. Indeed, we do not see how we could possibly 


re 
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think of it with feelings other than admiration and respect. Its 
principles were fully set forth in ‘this Review, in May, 1885, 
by its recognized leader, Professor Felix Adler; and one piece of 
admirable work done in its name — that of the “Economic Con- 
ferences” held in Chicago— was reported by its organizer, Mr. 
W. M. Salter, in our pages last August. This organization is 
also’ attempting a work which it would be impossible for us to 
undertake, gathering as we do about a different centre, and 
laboring in another field. Our first task must, in accord with 
our tradition and the motive that draws us together, be in the 
sphere of personal religion,— whatever outside tasks that may 
lead to. And we think a fair inquiry will show that whatever 
moral force the community has to spare for any of* the tasks 
of a larger humanity has always been nurtured, first, in the 
bosom of personal religion. All the leaders we can call to mind, 
in the moral movements of the last half-century among us, have 
had their training in the Christian or else in the Jewish Church, 
—though, in their pioneering enterprises, no few of them have 
found themselves quite outside of either. 

Now it will happen, sometimes, that it takes a generation or 
two, when the first heat of effort is spent, to get up the steady 
glow in an organized movement quite new, which is essential to 
any durably effective work. For full half a century, the Unita- 
rian body lay under the reproach of coldness, and a lack of 
capacity for combined action, which no one would charge against 
it now. A friend engaged in the Ethical Culture movement 
told us, not long ago, that he found the same difficulty there: in 
comparison with the warmth of religious interest in Unitarian 
churches of his own locality, the motive he found was coldly 
intellectual, and the reluctance to rally for anything except dis- 
cussion was almost insurmountable. This is not strange, nor is 
it a reproach, in a movement whose glory it is to enlist so many 
who have been repelled from all those common forms of organ- 
ized religious action, whose very office it is to create the needed 
moral glow. And “Ethicism” (in the ill phrase which some of 
us employ in speaking of it) is almost sure to develop into a 
religion within a generation or two, even if it is not one now, if 
it keeps faithfully to its task.’ As Professor Tyndall reminds us, 
motion of mass (which is ethics) may be converted into molec- 
ular motion (which is religion) by duly continued effort: thus 
a lump of cold iron may be made red hot by persistent ham- 
mering. 
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We have, then, no disposition to retort upon our ethical-culture 
friends even the friendly criticism which they sometimes spend 
upon us because our ways are not as their ways. For example, 
we find in a new volume of great beauty, interest, and value by 
Mr. Salter * (whom we hope that we may call a real and valued 
friend) a chapter of criticism satisfactory, no doubt, from his 
point of view, which shows the usual incapacity of ever so fair 
a critic to allow fairly for a different position. That is, in saying 
why another movement than ours seems to him desirable and 
right (which no doubt it is), he appears to impute it as a fault in 
ours that it does not square with that.t We hope hereafter to 
give a more full account of this volume, which we are glad to 
call attention to thus early. Our only aim is now to urge once 
more what is so apt to be forgotten: that in the great army which 
is slowly gathering under many banners for the conflict against 
injustice, corruption, wickedness in high places, and the spiritual 
foes of the higher life, there should be no jealousy as between 
different arms of the same service: in the field of Armageddon 
(as a Fifth Monarchy man might say) infantry and light-horse 
must not quarrel because they cannot always keep together, or 
get over the ground at the same rate. For ourselves, we should 
be greatly ashamed if we were to hold out a friendly hand to 
Christian fellow-laborers, and salute our brethren only, while we 
should refuse the hand to those whom the same service of human- 
ity has appointed to a different station in the field. 

And here the voice of a second friendly critic comes to us 
from the opposite direction. A year ago in March we gave in 
this Aeview a most interesting and instructive paper on “ The 
Christian Connection,” written by one who had been brought up 
from a child close to the warm heart of that body so little known 
to us, some of whose methods he thought we should adopt, and 
the fervor of whose glow we should try to catch. Possibly we 
are doing it already, faster than some of us are aware. Then 
he spoke to us of them. Now he speaks to them of us:— 


“Why do not the Christians and the Unitarians more easily blend and 
co-operate?” I am often asked. “Oh,” I answer, “they are too closely 


* Ethical Religion. By William Mackintire Salter. Boston; Roberts Brothers. 


pp. 382. $1.50. 


+ Strange and almost unintelligible is the statement (p. 269) that “ Unitarianism 
as a body has made no progress worth mentioning since” the forming of the Free 
Religious Association. It is a pity that turning one’s face another way should be fol- 
lowed so soon by forgetfulness, and then by blank ignorance, > 
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related to marry!” In fact, that one habit of experience separates 
them almost infinitely; and for more than thirty years the Christianity 
of the Unitarians here has been kept alive largely by that brought from 
Meadville and Antioch. Through those schools they have been saying, 
“Give us of your oil: our lamps are going out.” The oil has been 
given, to some slight extent, and the habit of organization has been 
given. Since 1860 Unitarians have made an immense gain by simply 
copying from their Christian brethren the conferences and the Quadren- 
nial Convention. That has made them vastly stronger than ever before 
in America; and, if they ever do amount to anything as a working 
church and denomination, it will be because of that. No people ever 
had so grand an opportunity, such a union of wealth and scholarship 
and culture and social position or prestige, with a pure and devout spirit, 
and a new world for a field. But they have, so far, stood half-puzzled, 
holding this opportunity like an Indian boy who had picked up in the 
forest a lost watch. It has no meaning to him; much less does he know 
how to wind it up, to set it going, and to set it true by the noonday sun. 
Unitarians may yet come to have a true unity and a polity, finding some 
binding principle with a common aim and method. But for thirty 
years now they have been but swirling around and around in the air like 
a swarm of bees that have lost their queen, and so know not where to 
light or which way to fly.* 


There are two conditions of our existence, which these two 
friendly critics may help us to make fresher and clearer in our 
thought. One is, that our life, be it less or more, is rooted in 
our Christian tradition and experience: it was the distinct con- 
sciousness of this, with the obscure sense that if its roots were 
severed from that soil it would perish for all present or visible 
uses, that refused — at so great a cost as it proved — again and 
again to part with a symbol, a phrase, which meant that convic- 
tion to a great majority of the more earnest and devout among 
us. The other is, that we are compelled by intellectual honesty 
to adjust our purely religious sentiment. and conviction, as best 
we may, to the great changes in natural and critical science that 
have been going on in the last half-century; and the process of 
adjustment is oftenest slow, clumsy, and ill-understood. Of that 
we must make the best we can. The tie that binds our future 
to our past is a very elastic one. It has stretched a good deal, 
and has often looked as if it were just going to break. Happily, 
it has held strong hitherto; and it-looks now as if the risk were 
over, and it would go on strengthening. 


' *Rey. H. C. Badger, in the Herald of Gospel Liberty. 
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A DEBT OF HONOR. 


The late Report of President Eliot, of Harvard University, re- 
cords the very generous gift, from one of our country ministers, 
of more than eleven hundred dollars, in recognition of special aid 
received by the donor while a member of the Divinity School — 
with, possibly, an implied hint to others, to “ go and do likewise.” 
And this brings up the question whether the gift was simply the 
discharge of “a debt of honor,” in the sense that has been occa- 
sionally urged of late years, or whether it was (as we hold) a 
spontaneous act of generosity as well as an obligation of grati- 
tude. What, in other words, is the ground and the nature of 
the obligation which one assumes, in accepting pecuniary aid in 
achieving a higher education, on the terms freely offered to the 
acceptance of any person willing, worthy, and in need ? 

That an obligation of some sort should be spontaneously felt 
and assented to, is what we may fairly expect from any right- 
minded person,— who may, however, be at the same time quite 
free in his or her own mind as to the form in which it shall be 
discharged. ‘Thus it is part of our common feeling that a com- 
mon-school education, which is open to everybody absolutely 
without cost, puts the pupil under the debt of good citizenship, 
at least, to the community that bestows it. Much more, what we 
call a “liberal” education, which is a very costly privilege, lays 
the receiver of it under a much heavier debt; and so does the 
“higher” or special education which fits a man for his special 
calling. Moreover, the “liberal professions,” to which that higher 
education is (or was) supposed to lead, differ from most other 
occupations in this—that they are not mere gainful industries, 
but include definite relations to the larger public, so that the 
right discharge of them includes the fulfilment of a public duty 
as well as the serving of a private end. A physician who thinks 
only or chiefly of his fees, or a lawyer who has in view only his 
earnings and perquisites, or a minister whose motive is his salary 
and social privilege, is so far a delinquent to the debt of honor 
which he incurs along with his profession: he hath done what he 
could to degrade it from a profession to a trade. It will be an 


ill day for our civilization, when by general consent that debt is — 


suffered to be forgotten. 
Still further. In reckoning what goes to the discharge of this 
debt, something must be allowed for the expectations or the 
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chances with which a man enters upon his work in life. Of all 
professions perhaps the most generous in its gifts to the common 
good is the physician’s; that which has given most heroic ex-: 
amples of devotion to the largest public interests is perhaps the 
lawyer’s: and each of these, if reasonably successful, has a fair 
chance of winning independence, if not wealth, in its legitimate 
practice, With the third that we have named the case is differ- 
ent. In a greatly varied experience of more than forty years 
among those of the ministerial profession, the present writer is 
unable to say with confidence of any one of them, however suc- 
cessful in his chosen walk of life, that he has by that alone main- 
tained himself and family for five and twenty years together 
on the modest scale of living which his position required.* This 
is to say, that one who elects that profession takes with it the 
likely prospect of comparative poverty. At least, the motive with 
which he chooses it is— in most cases, we think, justly — pre- 
sumed to be apart from any thought or hope of worldly pros- 
perity. The overruling motive is presumed to be the desire to 
_ do what is ideally, in his own eyes, the highest as well as the 
most serious work in which a man can engage; and to this is 
added the lawful hope of congenial side-tasks, large freedom in 
the disposal of his time, and certain social privileges that render 
him more independent of wealth than most men. These are the 
counterbalancing gain. But, withal, that prospect of relative 
poverty must be taken into the reckoning. This is well enough 
understood by the public at large to account for the inducements 
offered him at starting, which inducements, to judge from the 
number of candidates for them, would seem none too attractive, 
although in the view of many they are a doubtful good, nay, 
hurtful and degrading to the dignity of the profession. 

These inducements, so far as they bear upon the point in hand, 
are of two sorts: 1. That the ordinary. charge for theological in- 
struction is much less than that in other professions, being often 


*This is not to deny, or doubt, that many have really done this—an increasing 
proportion, we hope, in these last years, But the ministerial profession, in the coun- 
try especially, has been hampered, as a means of support, by the tradition of a time 
when its regular stipend was not so much a salary as a life-annuity (with certain 
understood perquisites), so that the minister was often a small farmer or a teacher 
by way of “ avocation.” Sometimes, indeed, at least two-thirds of his income came 
from these outside tasks. Times change, and we change with them. The pitiful 
hardships of this way of life, brought home to us of late years in fact and fiction, are 
the result of making a life-annuity the standard for a very uncertain professional 
income, : 
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quite gratuitous, and at Harvard only a quarter part of either of 
the others (fifty dollars a year as compared with two hundred) ; 
2. The existence of special “ beneficiary ” foundations, which offer 
pecuniary help to students in need. For reasons we need not go 
into, it is likely that the proportion of such students is greater in 
our theological schools than in the other departments: we are at 
this moment in correspondence touching three cases, in each of 
which the possibilities of a year or two in Cambridge depend on 
the assurance of such aid. We may lament it as much as we 
will; but the fact stands, that there is no present prospect of 
keeping up a fair standard of professional training in our minis- 
try that is to be, on anything like the scale of numbers in demand, 
without the relief, or encouragement, we have hinted. And this, 
as we think, less from distaste of the study or the work, than from 
the sobering prospect of the average ministerial career. The 
fact has always been recognized in the liberal provision made, by 
funded endowments or special gifts to individuals, that come 
almost too easily by the asking. The only way, hitherto sug- 
gested, to check the dangers and the abuse of such liberality, 
has been to regard the gifts in the light of “scholarships,” or 
academic prizes, not to be granted at random, but to be fairly 
earned by good work. Perhaps the terms of the endowment 
would not allow them to be granted in the form of loan. 

The question then comes back, What is the nature of the obli- 
gation incurred by one who consents to accept these special privi- 
leges? which includes this other question, How does it differ, if at 
all, from the general obligation to the community which any one 
incurs who has received a liberal education,— that is, the ordi- 
nary college or professional graduate ? 

In meeting this question, it-would seem that ddth of the above- 
mentioned privileges of the theological student ought to be taken 
into account. The actual cost of theological instruction in Cam- 
bridge, as represented by the income of endowments that main- 
tain its equipment, has been in recent years of its history —tak- 
ing one class with another — about a thousand dollars a year for 
each student, to say nothing of library and general university 
privileges, which we may call about as mach more. Of this sum 
only fifty dollars are charged to him for “instruction” in his 


annual account. To those who may require it is offered, be- 


sides, pecuniary aid ranging from one hundred and fifty to three 


hundred and fifty dollars a year. With this aid, and the chances _ 
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of guasi-professional employment (such as Sunday-school or mis- 
sionary service), it is reckoned that the poorest student of good 
ability, whose heart is in his work, can look forward to going 
through his course clear of debt, and starting fair in the world, 
with such prospects as the profession offers. At the end of three 
years he will have been, accordingly, at best a debtor to the In- 
stitution to the amount of some twenty-eight hundred dollars, 
which might be increased to four thousand or more by taking 
into account the “beneficiary” help. It is needless to say that 
no sane man would begin life with even the smaller of these 
burdens, if it were in any way “imputed” to him as a money- 
debt. His ability to discharge it could not so much as be 
thought of; certainly, it could not be taken into any rational 
estimate of ways and means. 

There would be a good deal to say in favor of commuting ben- 
eficiary gifts, in all cases, for beneficiary loans, to be repaid with- 
out interest as soon as circumstances should enable the borrower 
to do it.* That would deal with the situation frankly; it would 
appeal to the most honorable sort of self-respect; it would en- 
courage a most desirable habit of independence; it would teach, 
as nothing else can, the nature and value of a business contract ; 
and in all these ways it would correct what we fear is the char- 
acteristic weakness and discredit of a profession that leans on 
public indulgence quite too much for its own good. Clearly, the 
burden of interest ought not to be added to the main sum of 
such an obligation. To claim back even the principal, by any 
form of phrase that seems to grudge a gift once given, will seem 
to many an injustice as well as hardship: it is too much like in- 
viting a guest to your home, and then insinuating a long bill that 
is due for board. The gift we are supposing was not only offered 
free of such condition, but was made in consideration of a defi- 
nite sacrifice of worldly prospects which the recipient is assumed 
to have made. There was the guid pro quo beforehand. 

If it prove otherwise, and if he should lead a fairly prosperous 
life after all, there are many ways in which he can and will dis- 
charge his debt of honor without implying, by a humiliating 
comparison, that one less able than he is dishonored by an obli- 
gation that he cannot meet. Besides the unpaid and willing ser- 
vice which the public expects from every liberally educated man, 
there is (for example) the aid he may give to some poor student 


* As some one has suggested, before he should be free to marry. 
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of his own selecting; there is the embarking in needed literary 
or other investigation in the line of the higher service proper to 
his profession,— work without prospect of reward, and often 
quite costly to him who undertakes it; there is the joining to 
raise necessary funds, whether for his own or kindred institu- 
tions, or for like service in some different directions.* The 
higher civilization, whether material or intellectual, is a very 
costly thing; and that particular department in it which we call 
Christian civilization, including all tasks of education, charity, 
and mercy, makes a perpetual demand that is never half met. 

It might, perhaps, be the fairest solution to a practical question 
whose opening may possibly have struck some good souls with 
needless shame and dismay, to suggest that such works as these, 
which must always be left to private conscience and choice, are a 
fit repayment of that debt of honor we have been trying to esti- 
mate. If strictly summed up as a money obligation, it would put 
upon some of our worthiest a yoke which neither our fathers nor 
we were able to bear. None the less, it is a debt. And the pro- 
fession that has incurred it will in no other way do half so much 
for its own honor and self-respect as by confessing it at its full 
value, and discharging it in that way if in no other. 


THE BELOVED PHYSICIAN. 


There was held in Winchester, Mass., in March just past, a 
memorial service of rare impressiveness. A whole community 
seemed to be gathered in one crowded congregation, to show 
honor and affection to the memory of “ the beloved physician,” 
Frederick Winsor, who had died in his sixtieth year in Bermuda, 
and been buried there a few days before. He had done more, 
perhaps, than any one man to create and build up the particular 
congregation that paid this honor; but in the general mourning 
no line was drawn as between liberal and orthodox, Catholic and 
Protestant, rich and poor. It was a testimony to a life of twenty- 
five years’ service spent in that town, a life of great intelligence, 


*One of our elder alumni writes: ‘‘ While in the Divinity School I received the 
then usual amount of pecuniary help, which I have repaid to the University twice 
over, in the way of aid to younger students or otherwise. I have not done it as for- 
mal gift, or compensation, partly because I would not seem to be setting an example 
to others, and partly because I was not so well satisfied as I should like to be of the 
future policy of the University. What Iam interested in is a theology distinctively 
liberal — blossoming out for the life of another generation ; not neutrally scientific 
— which might be only a hortus siceus of cut-and-dried beliefs.” x 
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public spirit, and moral force, discharging in a very perfect way 
that “debt of honor” which the community claims from one of 
a liberal profession: a testimony to such a life, and to the spirit 
of the man behind it. Of strong and grave character from boy- 
hood, he had been till twenty-four an orthodox church member in 
Boston; slowly and gravely he outgrew that position into the 
ewidest and most genial liberalism. In college, under twenty, he 
carried the weight of character and influence that belongs to a 
grown man. As became the profession he had chosen, when his 
eyesight proved too weak for a theological course of study, his 
almost rugged strength of character was tempered with a serenity, 
a gentleness, a quick sympathy, that were felt alike in the tone of 
his address, and in the confidence he won with his patients, who 
found in him the truest of spiritual as well as medical counsellors. 
As one of the speakers said on that occasion, “In the more than 
thirty years that Dr. Winsor has lived in the inmost circle of my 
own kindred, I have never known of him a word or a tone that 
was not perfectly in tune with the serenity, the patience, the 
sweetness, and the courage, which we have just heard described.” 

The patience and the courage had been severely tried, not only 
by occasional ill health, and the slow wasting of life in his later 
years, and the natural anxieties of an anxious profession; but he 
had further made (as he foresaw) a very heavy sacrifice in giving 
up an official post near home, to enlist for army-service in the 
civil war: his professional career was broken off, and it was a 
weary time of waiting before he found the place where he served 
so long and well. But indeed then, as well as in some of his 
earlier struggles while in college, and afterwards, before setting 
out on that vain search for healing, in the voyage whose uncer- 
tain issue he no doubt understood better than any of us, a reso- 
lute self-reliance entered as an element into that serene and 
equal temper; and there was never a time when he did not give 
as much comfort as he received, in the companionship of family 
and friends about his sick-bed. 

These were personal traits, which we recall here because it is 
good to remember the qualities that make up an unconventional 
and thoroughly manly piety, a quite unpretending but faithful 
and effective service to the community. As health-officer, as 
public physician, as one heartily interested in the schools and 
what else made for the general welfare of the town, or as steadily 
winning confidence and honor in his own profession, such a man 
helps us understand what the religion of life means, and what 
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sort of root it grows from. It is well to honor, as we do, and to 
be won by, the emotions, the aspirations, and the sympathies of 
the religious life. But it is a particular gain when we are led to 
see how one and the same spirit enters as a great inspiration into 
the tasks of a manly and brave career, and to conceive better 
its great possibilities as the world’s life grows more intricate, 
intelligent, and intense. The same circumstances which in one* 
man create hardness or despondency, with another man become 
the opportunity that shows us what it really means, and how it 
is the noblest thing a man can do —in the same old sense, yet in 
the stress of modern life — to overcome the world. 


“THE IMMANENT GOD.” 


Here is a little volume* which brings up delightful memories of 
a week on the Pacific Coast, of lovely valleys glorified by olive and 
live oak, of the picturesque site occupied by the stateliest of those 
Franciscan missions of old, of the most balmy and beautiful re- 
treat which that sunny land has to offer to the weary invalid. 
For it was there we first knew our dear brother Jackson in the 
flesh, and learned how his serene and brave spirit had gone into 
the life of the place, and were told how often he was looked to 
for the one word that should best interpret some educational, 
religious, or national holiday occasion; and so may understand 
better than we otherwise could the tender and thoughtful words 
of his dedication “to the worshippers in Unity Chapel, Santa 
Barbara.” 

The first phrase of the title gives the key-note of the volume 
but not its full melody, for which we must find the meaning 
hinted in the very neutral words, “and Other Sermons.” These 
sermons, indeed, are so very fresh, so very unconventional, that 
one will turn many a page before he is sure that he has touched 
the thought at all its points. In general, the spirit is that ofa 
serene, intelligent, and in the best sense optimistic theism, with 
distinctly more of the two qualities of piety and trust than we 
sometimes associate with a belief that throws emphasis on “ the 
immanent God,”—a phrase apt rather to suggest what is vague 
and theoretic. It is in short (without any formal confession, that 
we recall, from first to last) distinctively a Christian theism, as 
contrasted with the merely speculative or cosmological; includ- 


* The Immanent God, and Other Sermons, by Abraham W. Jackson. (Houghton, 
Mifilin & Co.) = 
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ing, too, a hearty recognition of all the light that “breaks out” 
from the other world-religions. Without aiming at scientific 
treatment, the book well deserves to be studied as one of the 
finest expressions we have known of the thoughtful side of the 
faith most congenial to ourselves. 

This, however, only indicates the intellectual substructure of 
these sermons. Their more marked characteristic is the person- 
ality, life, and variety of their presentation of religion as a vital 
power ; this, too, including great felicity of style, and what we 
may fairly call a genius of apt illustration. Anecdote, citation, 
allusion, flow in as easily as in off-hand conversation; while a 
volume of discourses that have done duty (as these have) in pro- 
fessional routine rarely shows so nice a literary finish,— though 
with here and there a touch of mannerism or a touch of homeli- 
ness. As an example of the felicity and freshness we have 
spoken of, we may refer to the sermon on Satan regarded as “the 
angel of trial.” It is pleasant, too, to find hints, here and there, 
of the writer’s experience as “a good soldier of Christ” in the 
scenes of our Civil War,— though in these the person is kept in 
the background, the scene and incident are all. We find some- 
thing approaching to logical argument in several of the dis- 
courses, as in ghat on “The Unsearchable God” and on “The 
Heart’s Plea for Immortality”; though no one sins less by excess 
of “forensic divinity,” or is readier to see that in such reasonings 
he barely hints at things which the eye of man cannot see or his 
heart comprehend. What pressure of statement there is seems 
rather meant to put in relief his own ardent though gentle con- 
viction than to urge that conviction upon another’s assent. 

We have thus ascribed to this choice volume a sort of ideal 
merit in its way of presenting religious themes, at once to the 
understanding, the imagination, and the heart. This, in fact, is 
the impression we get from turning its pages and dwelling upon 
its images. Where it excels is in a certain fine unity of tone. 
What it lacks is the hardiness and breadth that are to be had 
only by grappling with the manifold problems of thought and 
life that lie in wait for every thinking man at the wayside, or 
attack him in his path. This thin volume, fastidiously elegant in 
form and refined in substance, ‘offers itself as a gift of loving 
memory to friends who will value it no less for what it suggests 
than for what it tells. And for such memorial uses a few words 
carefully chosen are better than a larger body of discursive 
thought. 


ll 
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From the discourse just spoken of, on “The Genius of Trial,” 
we copy the following paragraphs : — 


Often we may fortify our minds with the thought that the real 
triumph of our lives may be not in our doing, but our enduring. You 
could be a hero in battle; can you take life's losses and trials, and be the 
hero with them? We talk of success, and measure it by what our hands 
or brains accomplish. Yet, after all, life's higher success, as God re- 
gards it, is not measured by what we do, but by what we bear. You 
celebrate the courage and endurance of our soldiers on Lookout Moun- 


tain :— 
“Oh, the wild charge they made! ” 


I celebrate the soldier at the foot of the mountain, who, maimed, could 
only follow the battle with his eyes, yet with cheerful patience possessed 
his heart.... 

What a world without Satan! What meaning to life without test or 
trial? Whence the great examples that glorify humanity, without which 
endurance had no shining ideals, and virtue were but a dreary common- 
place? From those favored in the appointments of the world, the 
happy, the prospered, the untried? No! From the crises and the trage- 
dies of history; where loyalty is proved and faith is steadfast; where 
outward ruin and defeat only witness the soul’s more triumphant vic- 
tory; from the Diet of Worms and the field of Sempach; from the 
prison where Bunyan languishes and the stake where Ridley dies; from 
the dungeon chambers of the Inquisition; from the Amphitheatre at 
Rome; it is lifted before us in the august composure of Socrates, and 
the awful renunciation of Calvary! A world without trial were a world 
without a hero; and it is only by way of the thorn-crown and the cross 
that the Son of Man may prove himself the Son of God. (pp. 91-93.) 


. THE DEFEATED AMENDMENT. 


The surprising proportions of the vote on Constitutional Pro- 
hibition in Massachusetts the other day — 131,062 to 85,242, a 
negative majority of 45,820 — may well give us pause, and set us 
to reflect. It is certainly fortunate that the majority was so 
commanding. A slender predominance either way would have 
invited, or prolonged, a most irritating and unwholesome condi- 
tion of discussion, an effervescent mixture of morals and politics, 
which every sane man must be glad to have escaped. An equally 
great majority the other way, whatever our opinion of the policy, 
would at any rate have commanded our admiration and homage, 
as one of the sublimest acts on record, of the voluntary self- 
restraint of a great civil community. As it is, we have only to 
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accept the issue as laying out for an indefinite time to come the 
lines on which this most pressing of moral issues in society or 
politics must be met. 

The chief reason of content at the overwhelming weight of 
the decision is its disposing completely of the apprehension that 
it was — what some in their haste have been tempted to call it — 
a victory of vice over virtue. No two names, surely, command 
more absolutely the respect of the community in a moral issue 
than those of Andrew P. Peabody and Phillips Brooks, which 
were both conspicuously on the winning side. No class of men 
is better entitled to public gratitude for what they have done for 
morality and order in their own locality than those public-spirited 
citizens who have for three years protected the city of Cambridge 
from the municipal power of “the saloon in politics”; but Pro- 
fessor Thayer, the best known leader of that defence, Mayor Rus- 
sell, who has honestly and vigorously conducted it, and Mr. 
Whitman, chairman of the Law and Order League, to sustain it 
at need, are all on their several grounds registered against “the 
amendment.” That city has each of these years given its major- 
ity of six hundred for local prohibition; this year it records its 
majority of twenty-six hundred against the policy proposed,— 
and this, on grounds perfectly intelligible, wholly apart from any 
interest or desire opposed to temperance or good morals. Per- 
haps the most efficient single motive was the conviction, made 
strong by experience, that in such a matter a local police can be 
relied upon only under pressure from the power to which it is 
directly responsible; and in this it is the municipality, not the 
commonwealth, that makes the unit of power. That is what the 
phrase “local option” means. General prohibition, to be effect- 
ive, looks to a State police in uniform in every village. 

A very possible evil consequence of this result would be a 
reaction into an apathetic, sullen, or discouraged temper upon 
the whole matter. That, at least, is the consequence which many 
have dreaded in case of the success of constitutional prohibition 
if carried by a small majority. Constitutions do not execute 
themselves: they simply prescribe in what directions and to what 
ends the machinery of legislation shall be applied,—a point over- 
looked in the eager appeals of the recent canvass. We.do not, 
however, think so ill of the temperance leaders whose calcula- 
tions have been so signally baftled, as to suppose that it will have 
any other effect than to narrow the channels in which their 
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efforts are to be spent, and so, if they choose, to make them the 
more efficient. They must have felt and lamented it as a weak- 
ness, that the line they had taken up separated them from so 
many of their natural allies, who will naturally and easily work 
with them now, in the ways still open. And, indeed, the artillery 
of reform is greatly apt to spend itself in a few de joie,—a blank 
discharge of powder in the air. It is a weakness of our common 
nature to like to see our favorite opinion registered as a mani- 
festo in some statutory or constitutional provision purely for 
emotional effect, quite irrespective of its effect on any public 
act. The prohibitory law of twenty years ago was such a mani- 
festo, and did something to bring statute law into contempt. 
The most telling argument in the late campaign was that of the 
eminent jurists, who dreaded lest a different result might bring 
the Constitution itself into like contempt. 

We know and we respect the intelligence trained in the field 
of action, and are well aware how futile and irritating, often, are 
the criticisms volunteered by those who keep at a safe distance 
from the struggle. But sometimes it will happen that those who - 
stand aside can see a little plainer the remoter object to which 
the movement tends. For example, it is quite possible that . 
those physicians of eminence, who opposed the attempted con- 
stitutional change, had a keener sense than the rest of us of the 
pathological side of the matter: they think, it may be, more of 
the medical than of the legal treatment of a disease so formid- 
able as intemperance; they may even think that the ardor which 
insists on legal remedies is a direct hindrance to the state of 
mind which looks to healing and restraining rather than tramp- 
ling out. It was with great misgiving that such men saw the 
first inevitable mixing of temperance with politics ; and they will 
have the better hope, in proportion as the methods to be tried 
are moral and remedial, not political, As to those that are 
legal, the proper test will be, not which read most smoothly in 
the light of theory, but which on the whole best do the work. 

If we were to trust the process of natural selection only, it is 
probable that the more vigorous and intelligent classes of the 
community would more and more throw off and leave behind 
the vice of drunkenness inherited from a barbarous past, with 
all the disorders that came in its train; while it is quite possible 
that the classes most brutish and degraded would go the faster to 
destruction, That would be the method of natural law, which — 
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seeks the weeding-out of the diseased, worthless, or weak and the 
survival of the fittest; and its issue would be a community with 
the maximum of robust physical and moral health. Human law, 
which includes the motive of morality and mercy, must consider 
on the other hand how many of the great belt between may 
be screened from the ruder struggle for existence, and how many 
of the perishing classes may be saved. Our business is not with 
that natural law, impersonal and merciless in its working. But 
when, under a heavy disadvantage, we try to re-enforce the 
other, we must adapt ourselves, without futile remonstrance, to 
conditions which we cannot alter, and which will not regulate 
themselves to suit our plans. 


THE STATE AND THE CHURCH. 


A correspondent calls attention to a practical point in the 
organization of our churches — those, especially, which are not 
connected with one of the great ecclesiastical bodies — bearing 
on their relation to State law, a matter of which most of us are 
too ignorant or heedless. We give his letter below: — 


In the State of New York, and doubtless in other States, there is no 
special law regulating the organization and incorporation of Liberal 
churches. There are special statutes bearing upon the Episcopal, Metho- 
dist, Catholic, Baptist, Dutch Reformed, and Presbyterian Church. 
These statutes vary with the diversity and complexity of the church 
organization. What is the law in Massachusetts may not be law in New 
York, and what is the Jaw in Ohio may not be the law in Pennsylvania ; 
yet there is common legislation for the Church everywhere, and legisla- 
tion that is not to be put aside. Special laws and general laws of States 
are not essentially divergent. or instance, the episcopal polity of the 
State of New York is the’ same as the episcopal polity of the State of 
Maine or Illinois. There are special legislative enactments constructed 
for special purposes and for particular churches, but the body of law is 
common to them all. 

That there are churches among the liberal denominations in some 
instances organized and in other instances governed irrespective of the 
general law is true. In how many churches are the trustees elected 
properly or legally? in how many are the trustees legally divided into 
classes? in how many are the voters for trustees legally qualified? and 
in how many is the minister called, and his salary determined, according 
to civil statute law? And yet how often, because the general law is not 
observed, are congregations divided, churches ruined, and many ecclesi- 
astical lights turned out forever in periods of disturbance, when ques- 
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tions of importance are to be settled, and when there is a general clam- 
oring for place or power or privilege! 

Illustrations are numerous. In a certain city we could name existed 
once a prosperous church. Party spirit had shown itself in its very 
founding; and this, by the dominance or arrogance of leaders, was 
rapidly fanned into a flame. By it the church became thrice imperilled, 
aud by it finally lost the respect of the community; and its management 
was scandalous and corrupt. Governed for years by constitutions purely 
their own, the larger and worthier portion of the church and congrega- 
tion knew no other polity. The clerk’s book, containing a record of the 
transactions of this church, showed proceedings the most corrupt, illegal, 
and empirical. The election of trustees, reorganization of the society, 
revisions of the constitution, arbitrary meetings of trustees, capricious 
tamperings with the by-laws, wanton shifting of offices or terms of office 
of the trustees, showed the conscience of the officials to be completely 
demoralized. By a sudden change of front, the minority party came 
down upon the majority, who opposed their rascality, and labored to 
have their offices declared vacant with such force that all appeals to the 
church constitution proved useless and all demands for justice were a 
waste of words. The point at issue was the qualification of yoters for 
trustees. The majority, taught by the precedents of the church and the 
church constitutional law, accepted the following provision governing 
the church elections: “All males and females who have identified them- 
selves with the work of the parish, and are regular attendants upon the 
public meetings of the same, contributing by their influence or means as 
God hath prospered them, shall be recognized as voters in all the busi- 
ness meetings of the parish.” But the statute law was enforced; and, 
as there was no authentic record of church members, only those were 
allowed to vote whose names were approved by the trustees. In other 
words, the statute law of the State of New York,* affirming “that no 
person belonging to any church, congregation, or society intended by the 
third section of this act shall be entitled to a vote at any election 
succeeding the first until such person shall have been a stated attendant 
of divine worship in said church, congregation, or society at least one 
year before such election, and shall have contributed to the support of 
the said church, congregation, or society according to the usages and 
customs thereof,” was vigorously enforced. This last is the general 
statute law, and is valid. The other, before quoted, was a special church 


law, and was invalid when applied to voters for the election of trustees. — 


In the former case, a little knowledge proved a very dangerous thing. 
Now, if there are general laws regulating the organization of liberal 
churches, our duty is—as members of such institutions —to build the 


church upon statute laws. General laws, in every State, provide for such 


points as these : — 


* Revised Statutes of New York, Banks & Brothers. Vol. ii. p. 1659. Article T, 
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1. The incorporation of religious societies. 

2. The powers, duties, and manner of election of trustees; how long 
to continue in office; rotation in office; election of new trustees. 

3. Qualification of members to vote for trustees. 

4. Salaries of ministers; how ascertained and paid. 

5. Revenue of churches; how limited. 


Many other minor acts could be cited, but the above will suffice. 
Every church, so far as possible, should be organized in accordance with 
State law, which will serve as a point of appeal in all cases touching the 
above points. This power of appeal to outside authority may often 
prove the only security against party strife and unscrupulous majority 
rule. Ja One Ge 


MR. SUNDERLAND’S APPEAL. 


The remarkably skilful and effective work which Mr. Sunder- 
land has done in Ann Arbor, with his long and wide experience 
of our Western field, and his well-earned reputation for practical 
business faculty, amply entitle him to employ the tone of ardent 
confidence which we find in his appeal for recruits $o the Liberal 
ministry,* as it comes to us in sheets, while these pages are 
passing through the press. We have read it with extreme satis- 
faction, but have space only to remark that he faces the practical 
side of the situation in much the same way with Mr. Crooker, in 
his striking paper on the subject given in this Review last Octo- 
ber; and that the essay consists of two parts, one addressed 
especially to young men and the other to young women, who 
may be regarded as suitable candidates for the work. 


* The Liberal Ministry. By J.T. Sunderland, Boston: Geo. H. Ellis. pp. 96. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES. 
THE PLANTATION NEGRO. 


It is a dark picture which Mr. Bruce, a Virginia gentleman, 
paints of the character and condition of the negro as he is in 
Southside Virginia, below the James River. Mr. Bruce is not old 
enough to contrast from his own experience the negro slave and 
the freeman ; but, relying upon the representations of others as 
to the phenomena of slave life, he has embraced very firmly the 
idea that the negro race has suffered a moral decadence since 
emancipation. Both morally and mentally, he declares, the 
negro is a child in comparison with the Caucasian race. Slavery, 
with all its rigors, supplied a system of restraint and discipline, 
which was as salutary as a serious home-life and long tuition in 
public schools are to white children. This system being removed, 
we see in the Southern negro populations the same restlesSness 
and unwillingness to work steadily, the same ready indulgence 
of the physical appetites, the same mental indolence, which we 
observe in white children who are unhappily without the moral 
education of a good home and years of schooling. 

Mr. Bruce returns often to this thought,—that the negroes 
are a childlike race; but he does not look forward to any marked 
progress in the future. He sees the two races steadily drawing 
apart in the South. There is no social communication to-day 
between the master and the servant in comparison with that in 
slavery days. _ White children and black associate but little; 
and in the churches, where a large number of blacks used to 
be found, the pews set apart for them are now vacant. The 
negro wishes to be unrestrained in the freest manifestation of his 
appetites and impulses. “The religious emotions that sway the 
blacks at their funerals and revivals, and in their churches, are 
merely a physical drunkenness,” says Mr. Bruce. The negro’s 
creed and the negro’s piety have the faintest possible connection 
with conduct. “Some devout individuals of his race regard 
mere secular pleasures —such as singing and dancing —as far 


more serious offences against the Christian spirit than larceny or | 


unchastity.” 


Son 


* The Plantation Negro as a Freeman. By Philip A. Bruce. G. P. Putnam’s — 
8. z -_ 
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The characteristics mentioned above, and others upon which 
Mr. Bruce dwells, are indeed familiar to any one who has seen 
negroes in any numbers outside of the restraining influence of 
large cities. But he supplies a good deal of positive information 
about other matters not so well known, and yet important in the 
settlement of the negro problem. He declares that the mulattoes 
are dying out, partly because the present equality of the races 
before the law makes illicit connections with mulatto women 
less agreeable to the whites, partly because the blacks are espe- 
cially attracted by mulatto women. A reversion to the original 
type rather than a gradual blending of the races is visible, and 
this fact increases the gravity of the political situation. 

Mr. Bruce asserts the existence at present of great political 
apathy among the negroes, due to their discovery, under the 
Cleveland administration, that their liberties are in no danger 
from the Democrats.* The negro preachers are, as a rule, the 
most active politicians among them, being preachers not because 
of superior eloquence or righteousness of life, but because of 
their greater energy and decision of character, which lead them 
into the most influential career open to the black man among his 
people. The “trick doctor” is, indeed, more immediately power- 
ful; but the very terror of his magic keeps many from embracing 
his calling. Mr. Bruce praises the negro as one of the most will- 
ing and industrious of agricultural laborers when carefully super- 
intended, and he sees little chance for competition by white men 
on the plantation; but the mechanic trades are being gradually 
monopolized by whites, who are more inclined to long hours of 
labor. 

Mr. Bruce presents very thoroughly the dark side of the negro 
problem, which he rightly considers an evil legacy of slavery, not 
yet adjusted. He seems to favor exportation of the blacks, if 
possible, but is at a loss to suggest a promising country upon 
which to discharge them. The one agency in which he has faith 
as a means of real elevation of the black race is not the usual 
public school education, but the industrial and normal training 
which is imparted in such institutions as Hampton and Tuskegee. 
He does not name these schools, but they are plainly implied in 
some of the most hopeful of his utterances. “ Industrial train- 


* Compare with this statement what is said by E. E. Hale of the apathy of the 
Florentines in 1859 as to their political rights and duties, in the North American 
Review for the present month (June).— Ep. 
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ing is entirely in accord,” he says, “with the only career open to 
the mass of the blacks. Such an education has been found 
almost essential even in the higher schools for the preparation of 
colored teachers, because it has brought the most powerful influ- 
ence to bear to foster in them the spirit of discipline. I believe 
that the future will show that no training short of that which is 
considered to be necessary in the normal institute, that educates 
its students with a special literary and industrial object in view, 
will be of lasting benefit to the negroes in the public schools, as 
far as these schools are supposed to equip their pupils for making 
their way in life.” 

Mr. Bruce’s diagnosis will undoubtedly be considered by many 
observers as too unrelieved in its sombreness. It may be well, 
however, in the midst of our national complacencies, to be re- 
minded even in too emphatic a way of the danger, peculiar to 
ourselves among the nations, in the presence of millions of black 
men, citizens and voters, which our long dalliance with the peril 
of human slavery has raised in our path of progress. Certainly, 
we can at least profit by Mr. Bruce’s insistence upon the indus- 
trial school to put manual training at Hampton and Tuskegee, 
for instance, on the securest footing. 


PRACTICAL POLITICS FOR THE COMMON CITIZEN, 


Mr. Moorfield Storey has put into a small pamphlet of some 
thirty pages (which G. P. Putnam’s Sons issue as No. LVIII. of 
“ Questions of the Day”) as much good sense as is found some- 
times in whole volumes of exhortation to American citizens to 
do their political. duties. It is sufficiently plain that the republic 
in which we live has a paramount claim upon our allegiance, and 
that no man can be a good citizen who is not, in the true sense of 
the word, one actively interested in “ politics.’ Mr. Storey departs 
widely from the common platitudes, however, which all end in 
exhorting men to “go to the primary meetings,” and see that 
none but “good men” are nominated for office. He sees, as 
men of experience constantly see, that professional “ workers ” 
can make public-spirited citizens simply ridiculous at caucuses 
through the perfection of their party machinery. The true 


remedy is for good citizens to cast utterly away the notion of 


servile fealty to a party, right or wrong, in its nominations or its 


platforms, and to associate themselves in bodies like the Ciyil — 
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Service Reform Associations, the brilliant achievements of which 
in educating the public conscience and in forcing legislation 
upon an unwilling but frightened Congress Mr. Storey properly 
brings forward as encouragement to the formation of similar 
clubs for the promotion of other reforms. He points out that no 
citizen need adopt “politics as a career.” It is, in fact, a very 
unremunerative calling as compared with other lines of activity 
open to men of uncommon force. It is one of the most disagree- 
able of all pursuits to a high-minded man who would like to 
preserve his own self-respect. Congress is in that condition of 
legislative imbecility which has fallen upon the French and the 
English legislatures as well. There is little opportunity for 
genuine distinction in the Senate or the House when an able 
man has got into either body. Politics remains “as a duty,” 
having a claim upon a part of the time of the busiest. Non-par- 
tisan organizations for special purposes— such as international 
copyright, tariff reform, ballot reform, and the punishment of 
bribery —are the true field for disinterested political activity. 
Mr. Storey rightly emphasizes the unblushing use of corruption 
funds as the one sorest spot in our body politic; and he places 
the responsibility for the existing bribery where it belongs, when 
he says: “The real offenders are the rich and respectable mem- 
bers of society, who supply the money to accomplish a desired 
political result, who select unscrupulous men to spend it, and 
then shut their eyes. They are responsible for every disgraceful 
use to which their money is put. It is their demand which 
creates the supply of corrupt political managers. When such 
men are no longer wanted, when they can get no money to 
spend, they will sink into their native obscurity. A new Peter 
the Hermit is needed to preach a crusade against indiscriminate 
contributions for campaign purposes, who shall fearlessly place 
the responsibility for corruption where it belongs, and turn the 
force of public opinion upon those who will feel it.” The name 
which Judge Gresham has applied to these respectable corrup- 
tionists, who simply refrain from retailing themselves their funds 
for defeating a just ballot, is too complimentary. He calls them 


“ Pharisees.” 
de, Gre 
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GENERAL REVIEW. 


Hosea Ballou: A Marvellous Life-story. By Oscar F. Safford, D.D.— 
A careful study, by a theologian well acquainted with American history, 
of the life, character, and achievement of Hosea Ballou, whom Rey. Dr. 
Safford calls the “greatest theologian” and the “most picturesque char- 
acter” of the Universalist Church, would be a very desirable addition to 
the biographies of great religious leaders. We hope that the series of 
books which the chief publishing house of New England has in prepa- 
ration will include such a volume. It is still needed for the enlighten- 
ment of the world at large. Rev. Dr. Safford’s book, while undoubtedly 
superior to the two preceding lives by M. M. Ballou and Thomas Whitte- 
more, is distinctively written by an admirer for admirers of the same 
household of faith. It is animated and picturesque. It will give a 
clearer idea of the great Universalist preacher than any previous book; 
but it has no perspective in its eulogy, it does not connect its subject in 
his true historical relation to the religious tendencies of his time, it is 
considerably occupied with a very inadequate defence of Ballou’s resto- 
ration doctrines, and it shows throughout an entire unwillingness or 
inability to adopt any but a sectarian position. Of Calvinism as a 
rigidly logical system, granting its premises to be true, Dr. Safford 
lacks philosophic appreciation, and is content to assail it with the 
familiar invective, which should have had its day with thoughtful men. 

We can imagine few chapters of religious history which would better 
bear investigation and description by a writer gifted with historic imagi- 
nation, himself neither a Unitarian nor a Universalist, than the contrast 
of the two movements in the New England of the early nineteenth 
century. In Brattle Street Church, for instance, there was preaching 
Edward Everett, the darling son of Boston and the pride of Harvard 
College, finished in all the learning of the time, immaculate in scholar- 


ship, as an orator the consummate result of the dignity and the refine~ 


ment of his native city, with as little of the ardent apostle in him as 
one could well imagine. On the other hand, in School Street Church, 
about the same time, is a natural genius some fifty years of age, who 
had had not a day’s schooling up to nineteen and the slenderest oppor- 
tunities of later education. He rises in his pulpit, and, as one of his 
disciples relates, thus begins his sermon: “ Brethering, I perceed to dey- 
il-ope and illusterate the follerin p’ints.” What need to say to a discern- 


ing mind that fire and water will sooner do justice to each other than 


Boston Unitarianism and Universalism thus expressing itself! Of no 
Unitarian of that time could it be said that he read little but his Bible; 


but the young Ballou had virtually no other volume in his early poverty, _ 


ail 
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and his biographer tells us that he read next to nothing in later years 
but the Old and New Testaments. The kind of work a mind of great 
native force, with such a lack of training, will do can easily be con- 
jectured. He will preach with inspiration. The secret of religion burns 
in his soul, and he knows how to impart it; but, when he comes to 
explain the Bible, the literature of an antique people of another race, 
when he comes to construct a system of theology, a later generation 
cannot fail to remember Matthew Arnold’s saying: “A man who knows 
only his Bible does not know that.” Rey. Dr. Safford’s attempts to 
extract logical consistency out of Hosea Ballou’s doctrine of no future 
punishment are pathetic. ‘He believed the wages of sin is death, sin is 
moral death in itself, its destiny is literally to die. He believed the 
good only is to live. From the bath of death, the soul rises, washed of 
its sins, but possessed of all the good it has achieved. ‘The present pun- 
ishment of sin, instant in all sinful deeds, he held to be the practical 
and Biblical doctrine of judgment.” This is Dr. Safford’s best state- 
ment of Hosea Ballou’s doctrine. How thoroughly it rests upon a con- 
fusion of literal and metaphorical Bible language, and how entirely 
destitute of probability is the idea that physical death has a cleansing 
power over the spirit, we haye not space more than to note in the 
briefest way. Ability to discriminate the various elements in the Bible 
implies some literary sense. How deficient Ballou was in this may be 
inferred from the fact that he once wrote one hundred and ninety-eight 
hymns for a new collection, understanding that he was to write rather 
than compile them; and they were such hopeless doggerel that even Dr. 
Safford cannot praise them, but Ballou, he allows, always enjoyed them 
greatly. Dr. Chapin never accepted Ballou’s ideas as to the lack of 
future punishment; and his biographer would have been better advised, 
had he simply expounded them, with no attempt at reconciling them 
with a rational theology. Dr. Ballou’s wit, of which numerous instances 
are given, lay mainly in dodging an embarrassing question; and we 
have a feeling that too ‘ete of his followers have been satisfied with 
the same process. 

Dr. Safford’s book must be read by all who would know Hosea Ballou 
and the beginnings of Universalism in this country; and, while it is far 
from being an artistic biography, we would not be understood as imply- 
ing that it is at all hard reading. With no desire to claim perfection for 
our Unitarian forefathers, we can easily see how virtually impossible it 
was that Hosea Ballou and Dr. Channing could really understand each 
other; sympathy was quite out of the question. But one thing must 
never be lost sight of: that each church which lives, lives because it has 
a providential mission ; and this it proves by going on and doing its own 
work, and referring to its history only to show the naturalness of diver- 
sities in the operation of the one ahs (Universalist Publishing 
House.) 
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Social Progress: An Essay. By Daniel Greenleaf Thompson.— We 
should call Mr. Thompson a too voluminous writer if we looked only at 
the number of his books, of which this is the third to be issued since 
1884, when he published his very able work on Psychology. But these 
later books are hardly more than long review articles, expanded under 
the guidance of a strong constructive power into volumes of two hun- 
dred pages or less, with many short chapters. The interesting preface 
to this essay is autobiographic, and tells us much about Mr. Thompson’s 
mental career, which is of no small value in forming a just conception of 
him as a writer. He deserves high praise for his devotion to intellectual 
aims,— a fact so rare in our country, and especially so rare among busy 
lawyers, of whom heis one. Mr. Thompson may rightly call attention to 
the striking proof of the compatibility of solid authorship with busi- 
ness activity which his own career affords. We hope, however, that he ~ 
will not be deceived as to the value of his shorter works. They are not 
to be compared, as intellectual achievements, with his System of Psychol- 
ogy. They contain much repetition and much that is the commonplace 
of recent thought, rarely expressed here with such freshness and point- 
edness as to justify its existence in a new book. The three works 
could, with great profit, be condensed into one small volume. We trust 
that Mr. Thompson will not continue to be in such haste to carry out 
the noble ambition of his youth, to write on all the fundamentals of 
human thought. It would be much to the advantage of his reputation 
if he would allow his thought more time to develop and spend a longer 
period on its expression. The thoughts here set forth are those of an 
evolutionist who has respect for all the forces that actually govern social 
progress. Mr. Thompson has enumerated these, and briefly sketched 
their offices. His tone is very fair to all schools of thought, and he has 
divested himself of the few traces of anti-theological zeal to be noted in 
his earlier works. Students of social problems will doubtless find hints 
and suggestions of value here and there; but the work, as a whole, is 
disappointing. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 
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Christian Doctrine Harmonized and its Rationality Vindicated. By 
J. S. Kedney, D.D. (An elaborate treatise, in two imposing volumes, by 
the Professor of Divinity in the Seabury Divinity School, author of 
an able book on “The Beautiful and the Sublime.’ We shall give 
a notice later. G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

Francis Bacon: His Life and Philosophy. By John Nichol. Part IL, 
Bacon’s Philosophy. (J. B. Lippincott Company.) 

A Plain Argument for God. By George Stuart Fullerton. (A vig- 
orous little volume by the Professor of Philosophy in the Unive os 
Pennsylvania. J. B. Lippincott Company.) 
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The Religion of Humanity. An address delivered at the Church Con- 
gress, Manchester, Eng., October, 1888. By the Rt. Hon. Arthur J. 
Balfour. (A keen essay on the Positivist faith by an accomplished 
philosophical critic. A.D. F. Randolph.) 

History and Biography. 

The Writings of George Washington: Edited by Worthington C. 
Ford. Vol. I. 1748-1757. (The first volume of the long needed edi- 
tion of Washington’s letters and other writings, collected in the modern 
historical spirit, which was so abundantly lacking in Sparks’s labors. 
The writings are literally reproduced; and they show Washington as 
he was, not as biographers have reconstructed him according to their 
own notions. The edition will fill some fourteen volumes. It is issued 
in handsome style, uniform with the recent editions of Hamilton and 
Franklin. G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
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INDIVIDUALISM AS A FORCE IN GERMAN 
LITERATURE. 


Those to whom our age seems destined to go down to 
history as an age of collectivism look upon the present state 
of Germany as foreshadowing the ideals of the future. Those 
who believe that the hope of mankind lies in the develop- 
ment of individualism consider the present attitude of the 
German mind as a serious danger to progress and civiliza- 
tion. Those who look at history, without fear or hope, as 
an object of disinterested scientific inquiry, cannot fail at 
least to wonder at the extraordinary spectacle presented by 
a highly developed nation deliberately and consciously trans- 
forming itself into a huge monster workhouse, in which 
there seems no room left for individual life and liberty. 

Whatever may be our attitude towards modern German 
collectivism, there can be no doubt that the preceding stage 
of German civilization, the age of our great poets and think- 
ers, was an era of most pronounced individualism. TI shall 
try to show that classic German thought and culture were 
the direct outcome of the idea that the individual is the 
backbone of society, that freedom goes before order, that the 
development of man, not the establishment of institutions, is 
the true aim of national life. To draw inferences from my 
remarks as to the prospects of the future I shall leave to my 
readers. ; 
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Schiller somewhere sets it down as a matter of just pride 
for the German people that its poets have raised their voice, 
unheeded by princes, unfavored by the great of the earth. 
We may go even farther, and say: Classic German literature 
has arisen, developed, and ripened in direct opposition to the 
powers that be; it is nonconformist and uncompromising to 
the core; it begins and ends with the individual; it appeals 
not to the distinctions of blood or rank or belief, but to the 
common creed of humanity. 

When the Thirty Years’ War had ended by reducing the 
German empire to its atoms, no hope seemed to be left for 
religious or political liberty. Nowhere and at no period in 
modern history has despotism assumed such an absurd and 
hideous form as in the numberless petty principalities which 
at the time of Louis XIV. were the last remnants of what 
had been the dominant power of Europe. Municipal privi- 


leges had been trampled down; not a trace of rural auton- — 


omy remained. Luther’s principle of religious self-determi- 
nation had been converted into an absolute power of the 
princes to dictate the religious beYief of their subjects. The 
whole mass of the population seemed to have fallen a prey 
to a narrow-minded autocracy, from which the idea of public 
_ welfare was totally absent. It is from this sterile ground 
that modern German thought has sprung. It was in defi- 
ance of princely omnipotence, in defiance of orthodox intol- 
erance, in defiance of literary conventionalism, that the Ger- 
man mind gradually recovered its native strength, until, 
after a whole century’s struggle, it was prepared for that 
perfect intellectual and moral freedom which has made 
Weimar one of the sanctuaries of modern thought. 

In practical politics, to be sure, the Germans of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries were altogether innocent of 
even the remotest idea of democratic tendencies. Sullenly, 
but without resistance, the Prussian peasants submitted to 
their houses being ransacked by the king’s recruiting offi- 
cers; and no popular outbreak arose against the Hessian. 
government’s sélling their subjects to the English. But phil- 
osophic speculation has always been in Germany ahead of 
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events. A German publicist, Samuel Pufendorf, the con- 
temporary of the Great Elector, was among the first to point 
towards popular government as the ultimate and necessary 
consequence of the natural genesis of the State. A German 
prince, Frederick the Great, was the first ruler to conceive 
of himself, at least theoretically, as being in the service of a 
power greater than himself. And there does not exist a 
more sweeping condemnation of all other forms of govern- 
ment than in the assertion of Immanuel Kant that “ a repub- 
lic is the only legitimate constitution.” 

It is, however, on the religious ground, not on the politi- 
cal, that German individualism achieved its first great vic- 
tory. If any blessings may be said to have sprung from the 
horrors of the Thirty Years’ War, it was the conviction en- 
grafted by them upon the best-minds of the people that, if 
the repetition of such horrors was to be made impossible, if 
there was to be hereafter anything like a bond of common 
feeling between the different parts of the country, then a 
check must be put upon religious intolerance. Before the 
war, Orthodoxy had the best intellects of the nation enlisted 
on its side; after the war, most men of creative genius, of 
independent thought, were workers for the cause of toler- 
ation. Men of very different shades of belief and purpose 
joined hands in this noble task,—the Jesuit Friedrich von 
Spee by opposing the witchcraft superstition, the Pietist 
Spener and his followers by kindling among the Protestant 
masses the flame of Christian love and godliness, the great 
Elector Frederick William by establishing the Prussian State 
on strictly non-sectarian principles. But of all these pioneers 
for religious freedom there is none whose influence was so 
wide and powerful as that of Leibnitz. The mind of this 
philosopher, at the same time intensely religious and rational, 
was hurt by the obscuring of divine truth through narrow 
creeds. To him religion was enlightened love, not a blind 
passion; an admiring insight into the harmony of the uni- 
verse, not slavish dread of an implacable fate. ‘True religion 
was to him the highest expression of a perfect equilibrium 
- between will and intellect. It is not strange that a man so 
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large in his views, so thoroughly universal in his sympathies, 
should have looked upon outward symbols and formulas as 
matters of little importance; and yet, if we consider how 
great an importance the majority of men have always 
attached to these outward signs, if we remember how hope- 
lessly dogmatic both Protestant and Catholic church author- 
ities were in his time, his long and unsuccessful efforts to 
reunite the two great Churches on the common ground of 
undogmatic, practical Christianity assume something of the 
pathetically heroic. But his defeat in the dogmatic field was 
insignificant, if compared with the deep and lasting effects of 
his philosophy upon the religious attitude of thinking men 
in Germany. For, in spite of its apparently pacific and con- 
eiliatory nature, that philosophy renewed the old war-ery of 
the individual against authority in matters of belief. Luther 
had raised this cry for the individual conscience; Leibnitz, 
by submitting all religious problems to rational inquiry, by 
declaring that a true love of God is impossible without a 
true knowledge of God, by rejecting a belief incompatible 
with reason, made the same cry for the individual intellect. 
And the one fact that it was his philosophy which up to 
Kant’s time stimulated religious speculation in German uni- 
versities is enough to indicate how thoroughly subjective and 
critical the religious attitude of educated men in the Ger- 
many of the eighteenth century must have been. 

Perhaps the most disastrous effect of the Thirty Years’ 
War upon thé national mind was the complete shattering of 
the literary nerve of the people. The tongue of the nation 
seemed to have been paralyzed, and its recovery was very 
slow and gradual. Philosophic speculation had already been 
sufficiently revived to give rise to a number of systems 
founded upon Leibnitzian ideas; the musical genius of the 
age, Johann Sebastian Bach, had been pouring forth the 
lofty visions of a soul aglow with noble feeling and fiery 
imagination; while German poetry was still out of voice, 


and barely able to give a stammering utterance to feeble. 


and sickly emotions. And yet here also a progress is no- 


ticeable; here also the progress takes place in opposition to 
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authority; here also it is the human heart which revolts 
against the tyranny of convention. It is for this reason 
that Goethe assigns the first place among the founders of 
modern German literature to Christian Giinther, a poor, 
wayward eccentric, who in the conflict of duty and passion 
ignominiously lost his balance, but who was the first to put 
all his miseries and all his joys into rhythm, the first to 
make the pangs and struggles of his soul the one topic of 
his poetry. 

There are few names of high order between Giinther and 
Lessing, the first really great character in modern German lit- 
erature; none but historic interest attaches to the works of 
Haller, Hagedorn, and Gellert. Yet whatever there is of 
force and vitality in these writers is due to a strong under- 
current of personal motive, which now and then comes to 
the surface, sometimes, it seems, even in spite of the au- 
thors themselves. How sober and meditative and seemingly 
objective is Haller’s great descriptive poem, The Alps! and 
yet its real significance does not lie in the elaborate descrip- 
tion of Alpine scenery and mountain life, but in the sense of 
protest against the inanity and corruption of an artificial 
society, which shines through it all. How bashful and timid 
are the satirical attempts of Hagedorn and Gellert, how thin 
and colorless is their own moral code! and yet there is one 
forcible idea underlying it all, the idea that society cannot 
be reformed except through self-discipline and self-develop- 
mentof man. And at last there appears in Klopstock a true 
poet, who gives a voice to that which generations after gen- 
erations have in vain been trying to express, who with one 
mighty trumpet sound wakes the slumbering spirits of the 
nation, and lifts them up to a higher plane. And what does 
he sing? The delivery of the human soul from the thraldom 
of sin and death, the resurrection of the mind, the immortal- 
ity of the individual. 

I have tried to show that among the many agencies which 
brought about the gradual regeneration of Germany in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries one of the most im- 
portant was the tendency towards individualism. Let us 
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now examine what form this individualism takes in the 
four great men who represent the climax of this develop- 
ment,—in Lessing, Herder, Schiller, and Goethe. 

There is none among her sons of whom Germany may be 
justly prouder than of Lessing. The Teutons are a race of 
fighters. From the days of the Vikings down to Luther and 
Bismarck, our best and greatest men have been distinguished 
by a singular combativeness, by a rugged love of the battle- 
field, by a reckless disregard of consequences ; but few have 
fought with such chivalrous grace, with such manly self- 
forgetfulness, for such noble aims, as Lessing. No man ever 
had a truer feeling of his own worth than he, no one ever 
guarded more jealously the untainted honor of his name, no 
one ever respected more fairly the rights of his opponents. 
All his life he has been battling against prejudice and malice. 
The saddest experiences have been his lot,— indifference of 
the nation at large, neglect of those whom he believed his 
friends, persecution by fanatics, accusations and vilifications 
from the ignorant. But none of these experiences have been 
able to crush his courage or to make him waver in his zeal 
for the cause of spiritual advancement. In one of his essays, 
the Quixotic character of his opponents suggests to him the 
comparison of himself to a windmill. “Here I stand,” he 
says, “in my place outside the village, alone on a sand-hill, 
and approach no one, and help no one, and receive help from 
no one. When I have any grist, I grind it off with any wind 
that blows. All the two-and-thirty winds are my friends; 
of all the wide atmosphere I desire not a breath more than 
is necessary to set my wings revolving. Only their revolu- 
tion must be let free to me. Midges may swarm about and 
between them, but wanton boys must not seek to run 
through; still less must a hand strive to check them which 
is not stronger than the wind that impels me. Whoever is 
hurled into the air by my wings has only himself to blame; 
neither can I let him down more gently than he falls.” 

But there is another self-confession of his which reveals ~ 
the deep enthusiasm, the unswerving idealism, the sympa- 
thetic humanity, of this apparently so forbidding nature. “I 
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know not whether it be a duty to sacrifice happiness and 
life to Truth; certainly the courage and determination neces- 
sary to such a sacrifice are not gifts which we can bestow 
upon ourselves. But this I know 7s duty: if one attempts 
to teach truth, he must teach it in its integrity, or leave it 
alone,— roundly, fully, without enigmas or reserves, with 
a perfect faith in its efficacy and usefulness. The gifts re- 
quired for such a decision are in our own power.” 

Schiller somewhere says, “Ordinary natures pay with what 
they do; noble ones with what they are.” Lessing belonged 
to the latter class. Certainly, he has done enough in his 
busy life, not only to square his own account, but to make a 
whole nation and a whole age his debtors. But even if he 
had not done so much, even if the effect of his work had 
not been so far-reaching as it was, he would still be the 
same true, noble, independent man, and his claim upon our 
gratitude would be just as great as it is now. 

It must be admitted that Lessing’s works, if considered 
solely as works of art or as vehicles of ideas, have not the 
same significance to us which they had to his contempo- 
raries. His dramas, especially “Minna von Barnhelm” 
and “ Emilia Galotti,” are still favorites on the German stage. 
But even if it be true, as Mr. Lowell says, that both these 
plays “act better than anything of Goethe and Schiller,” 
yet this very excellence of workmanship makes us feel all 
the more the absence in them of that inner affinity to our 
life and thought which allows “ Egmont” and “ Wallen- 
stein” to become a part of our moral nature. Lessing’s 
dramas are too specific in tone and purpose to be a common 
and permanent possession of humanity. ‘The conflict be- 
tween love and honor which is so masterly represented in 
“ Minna von Barnhelm” cannot be fully understood by a 
society whose conception of honor differs from the military 
rigor of the official classes in Prussia. The motives which 
impel old Odoardo to sacrifice the life of his daughter rather 
than that of the princely libertine who threatens to lay hand 
on her can be duly appreciated only by people who have 
themselves felt the degrading influence of oppression. Nay, 
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even in “ Nathan,” broad and universally true as its teaching 
is, the unnecessarily contemptible réle given to the upholders 
of the Christian belief, in contrast with the halo which sur- 
rounds the representatives of Judaism and Mohammedan- 
ism, cannot be explained but as a thrust against the bigotry 
of Lessing’s theological opponents, and must therefore, as a 
temporary expedient, detract from the permanent value of 
the work. 

Nor can it be said that Lessing’s theoretical views on art, 
poetry, and religion have still a very decided influence on the 
minds of thinking men. His forcible attacks against the 
classic French drama were called forth and justified by 
the unnatural predominance of French taste and fashion in 
the German literature of his time, and they have been one 
of the foremost means to emancipate the German mind from 
slavish imitation of foreign models. But now that this eman- 
cipation has been completed, and that we may look upon the 
writers of the Siécle de Louis XIV. not as idols claiming un- 
conditional worship, but as objects of judicious observation, 
we have no longer need of that absolute standard of criti- 
cism which enabled Lessing to overthrow those idols; and, 
if we cannot rank Corneille and Racine with Sophocles and 
Shakespeare, we are none the less willing to admire their 
heroic greatness and statuesque beauty. 

Lessing’s artistic views as set forth in his Laocoén have 
done a great deal towards clearing up the confusion, preva- 
lent at his time, concerning the legitimate province of art 
and poetry. Lessing has fully demonstrated that each art 
follows its own laws; that the modes of expression in differ- 
ent arts must be different; that to engraft the principles of 
one art upon another is to destroy the main principle of all 
art, beauty. This lesson is by no means antiquated. Wag- 
ner’s painful efforts at a musical expression of the purely 
intellectual, the signal failure of the pre-Raphaelites in 
attempting to paint lyrics, are striking proofs of the truth 
of Lessing’s observation. But the range of «sthetic specula- 
tion has been so immensely widened since Lessing’s days, so 
many new problems have arisen and are continually arising, 
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that his teaching, true and suggestive as it is, does not hold 
the same attention now which it held two generations ago. 

And a similar fate has befallen his theological views. It 
should not be forgotten that among all the rationalists of 
his time he was at once the most consistent and the least 
impetuous; that, while dealing deadly blows at an ignorant 
and pretentious priesthood, he never joined the crusade of 
Voltaire and his followers for a wholesale extirpation of the 
Church; and that, while repudiating the right of any positive 
religion to claim an absolute worth, he willingly recognized 
the relative worth of all. But theological research has 
made so vast a progress during the last hundred years, the 
field of religious investigation has become so varied and 
extended, that his influence, although virtually not dimin- 
ished, is felt less forcibly than before. 

It is the supreme test of Lessing’s greatness that, although 
most of his ideas have been absorbed by the advancing 
thought of our time, yet his mission to mankind has by no 
means come to an end. Wherever there are men laboring 
under the narrowing effects of a false conception of honor, 
the unaffected humor and the natural frankness of his 
“Minna” will help them to emancipate themselves. Wher- 
ever men are fighting against the abuse of public power for 
private selfishness, the republican integrity of his “ Odo- 
ardo” will encourage them. Wherever men are longing 
out of the smoke and dust of theological controversy for 
true religious enlightenment, the serene wisdom of his 
“Nathan” will comfort them. In short, wherever there 
shall be a struggle for reform, for progress, for individual 
independence and development, there Lessing’s name will 
be invoked. . And, as the past has ripened most of the seeds 
sown by his thought, we may well hope that the future will 
bring a fuller realization of his political ideals also. Cer- 
tainly, our modern advocates of State omnipotence and re- 
pression would do well to remember that it was Lessing 
who said: “The total of the welfare of all its members is 
the welfare of the State; besides this there is none. Every 
other kind of welfare of the State, whereby individuals 
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suffer and must suffer, is a cloak for tyranny,— nothing 
else.” 

The great danger of the rationalistic movement, of which 
Lessing may be said to have been the highest exponent, was 
to isolate the individual, to lose sight of the larger organ- 
isms of which each individual is only a part, and thus to 
fail of the standard for a true conception of the individual 
itself. It is on this point that the second great reformer of 
our literature set in; it is here that Herder supplemented 
Lessing. 

Herder entered upon the literary scene as a sworn de- 
fender of the rights of genius, as an impassioned apostle of 
nature and freedom, as an uncompromising hater of rule 
and convention. And throughout his life he retained the 
youthful effervescence and restlessness of his earlier years. 
He rushes from subject to subject, from religion to polities, 
from literature to art, from Hebrew poetry to Gothie archi- 
tecture, from Eskimo songs to Scandinavian mythology ; 
and of each subject he seems to catch only momentary, 
flashing glimpses. And yet we owe to this apparently so 
unsystematic man one of the greatest additions to our store 
of systematic knowledge, the insight into the limitations of 
individual existence, the recognition of an interdependence 
between the individual and its surroundings, the conception 
of the individual as a growth. 

His starting-point is the comparison of the artistically 
productive periods in a people’s history with the unproduc- 
tive ones. There are times when the minds of men seem 
to be charged with poetical conceptions; when songs, 
myths, living ideals, are sprouting up from them sponta- 
neously, like the flowers of spring. There are others when 
there is nothing but conscious, artificial work; when the 
whole nation appears to have become a large machine-shop 
for turning out dead forms and imitations. What is the 
reason for this change? What are the peculiar conditions 
under which creative art prospers or decays ? 

Herder agrees with Rousseau in attributing to man’s rela- 


tion to nature a very important part in determining his 
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poetic productivity. But his conception of this relation 
differs materially from that of the great French individual- 
ist. Rousseau found the moving cause of productive periods 
in the absence of any barrier between man and nature, in 
the absence of society, in the isolation of the individual. 
Herder finds it in the existence of a society susceptible to 
the influences of nature, and in the organic relation of the 
individual to this society. As he says, in his peculiarly 
visionary language, “ The more poetry acts upon the masses, 
who receive its impressions in common and communicate 
them to each other like reflected sunbeams, the more there 
is of warmth and light irradiating from it; the inspiration of 
the poet becomes the inspiration of the people, the source 
of its life and its happiness. As long as man is still living 
in continual contact with the creations of nature; as long 
as he is wholly a child of this multiform, powerful, life- 
imparting mother, in whose bosom he lives in common with 
his brethren, as many different branches grow upon the 
same tree; as long as he is a ready organ for receiving faith- 
fully her revelations and for imparting them to others; and 
as long as the people around him receive his message sym- 
pathetically, and are (as it were) tuned to his pitch,— so 
long is poetry a living, acting reality.” On the other hand, 
where there is no real poetry, where it has become a mere 
play with words, a dead, soulless form, there, we may be 
sure, the writers have lost their full contact not only with | 
nature, but with the people likewise, and there necessarily 
exists a state of affairs similar to that which Herder de- 
scribes when he says: “ We now do no more than write for 
a few critics. The odes, heroic poems, songs for the church 
—it may be for the kitchen — that we compose, are of a 
kind that the people do not understand, appreciate, or really 
feel. Our whole literature is like some bird-of-paradise, 
showy in plumage, pert in aspect, all elevation and flight, 
but without any true footing on our own native soil.” 

Those ages, then, where the relation between the individ- 
ual and society is well balanced are the productive periods 
in the literary history of a people. Those in which it is 
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disturbed are the periods of decadence. And a complete 
rupture between society and individual would inevitably 
result in the extinction of individual life itself. 

If thus, by pointing out the organic connection between 
individual and collective life, Herder limits the outward 
range of the individual, he enriches at the same time its 
inner essence and substance. For it is only as a part of the 
species, as a man among fellow-men, that each of us can act 
as a living force, and bring all his faculties into play. And 
only in this living, uninterrupted intercourse and exchange 
of individual and collective forces lie the possibility and 
hope of individual development. 

But Herder goes still farther. Each individual unites in 
himself two chief elements,— that which it produces out of 
its own self and that which it assimilates from others. 
Rarely are these elements represented in one individual in 
equal parts. Now the one, now the other, predominates. 
But never is there an exclusive rule for either of them. No 
man is ever entirely active or entirely receptive. On the 
contrary, the greater a man’s activity, the greater must be 
his receptivity also, and vice versd. The scholar, who ab- 
sorbs the thought of others, is by this very absorption 
inevitably forced into spontaneous mental activity. The 
man of affairs, who seems all will and motive power, is by 
his very exertions inevitably forced into a receptive relation 
to others. 

It is evident, therefore, that by stimulating one element 
of individual life, the other element is benefited too, and 
that thus, directly or indirectly, the gain of the individual 
must become the gain of the race. 

And this process of exchanging forces is an interminable 
one. ‘To-day we are operating with the thoughts of men 
whose bodies have long since perished ; not only what, but 
even how, they thought has been transmitted to us. We 
digest it, and hand it further on to others. Although much 
of it seems to be dead at times and buried in the dark re- 
cesses of memory, yet in the right time it is revived, and 
allies and associates itself with other ideas. For nothing is 
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dead in the human soul: all is alive or waiting to be called 
to life.” 

In surveying the vast field of history, in following out the 
destinies of mankind from people to people, from century to 
century, Herder finds that one thread runs through it all,— 
the progress of the human race through striving after indi- 
vidual perfection. And to co-operate in this great endeavor, 
to enlarge and broaden individual-life to its fullest possibil- 
ities, to express, as far as possible, the idea of humanity in 
each individual man, that is the call to which Herder sum- 
mons his fellow-men, that is the living message which he 
has left to his own time and to posterity. 

I shall not attempt to speak at any length of the attitude 
of Goethe and Schiller towards individualism. To determine 
their position adequately would require an essay by itself. 
But this is clear: that their estimate of the place which the 
individual should hold within the organism of society was 
essentially the same as Herder’s, and that the idea of perfec- 
tion of the race through perfection of the individual was the 
central power of their best and highest endeavors. What 
else did Schiller mean, when in his earlier dramas he un- 
folded the banner of revolution against a vile and tyrannous 
society, and proclaimed the imperishable freedom of man’s 
moral nature? What else did he mean, when in his philo- 
sophical writings he represented the harmony of the sen- 
suous and the spiritual part of our being as the ideal of true 
humanity, and when he assigned to art the mission to estab- 
lish this harmony? What else, when in the works of his 
ripest manhood, by representing man in conflict with himself 
and with fate, he showed, in small compass as it were, 
the springing into action of all those forces of self-preserva- 
tion and self-expansion on which the progress of our race 
depends ? 

And one needs only to mention the name of Goethe, to 
bring before the mind a life so nearly approaching com- 
pleteness that it seems to surpass the limits of individual 
existence and to form a species by itself. Faust who, after 
having exhausted all the possibilities of-individual joy and 
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misery, wickedness and virtue, still strides on and on to fuller 
realities, and ends by embracing in himself the aspirations 
of all mankind, is a true index of Goethe’s nature. No 
social organism, no spiritual or moral community, can be 
thought of, which could claim Goethe as an integral part of 
itself. He took an active part in the affairs of his country ; 
but he was neither German nor even European, in the sen- 
timental sense of the word. He was alive to all philosophic 
thought; but no speculative system could ever hold him. 
He was a worshipper of the infinite powers ; but to call him 
either a Christian or a pagan would be doing violence to 
these words. And so nothing remains but to think of him 
as a citizen of the world, and as the prophet of the coming 
world-literature, world-philosophy, and world-religion. 

And is not the whole state of German culture in those 
golden Weimar days a living prophecy of such a new era in 
the history of mankind? Kant, when he dreams of a future 
confederation of all states and peoples for the establishment 
of a perpetual peace; Fichte, when he speaks contemptu- 
ously of the earth-born men who recognize no other father- 
land than the soil, the rivers, and the mountains of the coun- 
try which happened to be their fathers, whereas the sunlike 
spirit, irresistibly attracted, will wing its way wherever there 
is light and liberty; Schelling, when he conceives of history 
as an interminable process of spiritualization and idealiza- 
tion; Schleiermacher, when he finds true religion not in him 
who believes.in holy scriptures, but in him who needs no 
holy scriptures, or who might produce a holy seripture him- 
self; Novalis, when he declares that poetry is the only true 
reality,— each and all of our great philosophers and poets — 
of Goethe’s time were inspired with the idea of a nobler, 
fuller, more perfect type of man. 

No people ever produced within so limited a range of time 
such an astounding array of men devoted wholly to the high- 
est tasks and broadest problems of humanity; no people ever 
freed itself so radically from the narrowing influences of . 
race, tradition, and belief as the Germans did at the begin- 
ning of this century. It must be admitted that there was an 
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element of moral weakness in this absolute spiritual freedom ; 
that by overleaping the boundaries of race and religion our 
philosophers and poets overleaped the boundaries of nature 
itself; that the absence of a strong and healthy public life 
imparted to their ideas a certain dreamy vagueness and un- 
reality. The misery and humiliation brought upon the Ger- 
man people through the Napoleonic wars has demonstrated 
beyond a doubt this defect of an essentially esthetic form of 
culture. But as long as men will cling to the belief that 
the ideal is something higher than the real, that the spirit is 
something better than matter, that humanity is something 
greater than nationality, so long will the idealism, spiritual- 
ism, and cosmopolitanism of the classic days of German liter- 
ature continue to be a noble inspiration and encouragement 
to mankind. 

I cannot close these remarks without recurring to what I 
said at the beginning: that a wide gulf separates the present 
Germany from the Germany of Goethe’s time. In Goethe’s 
time the watchword was freedom, universality, cosmopoli- 
tanism ; to-day it is authority, concentration, class rule. At 
Goethe’s time the current of individualism had reached its 
high-water mark ; to-day we are flooded by a strong tide of 
collectivism. German literature since Goethe’s days has 
produced only two great poets whose heart is altogether on 
the side of humanity, Heine and Freiligrath. And both of 
them had a life-long struggle in defending the freedom of 
the soil on which they stood. Heine was decried as a traitor 
to the same nation whose literature he so gracefully adorns; 
Freiligrath was outlawed by the public officials of the people 
he so deeply loved. And both have eaten the bitter bread 
of exile. 

The student of history will not be surprised by this phe- 
nomenon. He knows that the chief business of the German 
people in this century has been to transform itself from an 
aggregate of disconnected, petty, mutually jealous States 
into one great powerful nation; that this work has been 
earried through against the ill will and spiteful resistance of 
internal enemies, against open aggression and hostile inter- 
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ference of external foes; and he will understand that in this 
struggle for its existence the nation was willing to sacrifice 
for a time its higher privileges and aspirations to safety and 
to strength. But to think that this state of things will last 
is an insult to the memory of our great poets and thinkers. 
The time will come when their spirits will arise from the 
dust in new splendor and youth, to sweep away all barriers 
of militarism and coercion; and then Germany will be not 
only the strongest and most educated of nations, but also 
among the freest and most humane. 

KuUNO FRANCKE. 


CONSTITUTIONAL PROHIBITION. 


A peculiar interest in this theme springs not only from its 
practical importance, nor from its being in controversy still, 
but from the sharp division of opinion concerning it betwixt 
equally candid and good men. As a civil war is a fight at 
the outset for the flag, so this is a struggle for the banner of 
righteousness, to decide to whose hands it may be fitly 
trusted to be upheld. Prohibition is only a policy. But, 
when I said so to a prohibitionist, he answered that the dic- 
tionary, too, was embraced in his idea of reform, and would 
have total abstinence for its synonyme of temperance as soon 
as truth should prevail. Whatever language might stand in 
the way, he averred, must be converted or set aside. It has 
been said that.a word exceeds the power of a king to abol- 
ish or create. So this zealot would have a vast undertaking 
on his hands. As he was by profession a divine, he must, 
moreover, hew away Bible as well as lexicon, and cut the 
platform and pulpit from beneath his own feet. Against all 
denial, let us therefore reaffirm the truism that temperance 
is in no shape of abnegation, needful often and in much as 
that may be, but simple and entire self-control. 

But, in this still besotted age and land, is not the absti- 


nence a duty, nevertheless; and+to enforce it upon all, the’ 


right and obligation of the government under which we 


live? This query touches the case and condition which I _ 
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premise we are in,—of a strife of the moral sense in one 
with that in the other breast. Jurists tell us of the conflict 
of laws, meaning the statute-book,— the quotation of legal 
precedents against each other being large part of the law- 
yers’ business. Do not equal contradictions appear on the 
inner tables, not of parchment or graven stone, but human 
flesh and blood? Conscience is pitted against conscience in 
the great human heart that beats in diverse bosoms. Accord- 
ingly, John Quincey Adams characterized the Puritans and 
Roger Williams as a chief independent by what he called 
their “conscientious contentiousness.” How often what is 
called conscience is the most explosive of dynamite! Bibli- 
olaters at the South, finding slavery in the sacred books of 
the history of the Jews, as inspired for the guidance of all 
time, said it was a righteous institution; and, in fighting to 
maintain it, they put, as Oliver Cromwell ordered his sol- 
diers, some conscience into what they did. Else they would 
have struck more feebly, and the Rebellion might have been 
easier to overcome, inhuman and undivine as the defence of 
bondage seemed to be. ‘ 

Conscience is not a chronometer, keeping sidereal time. 
It must. be regulated like every private time-piece, or set 
a-going like a watch that has stopped, or enlightened like 
the dial that reckons only serene and sunny hours. Saul 
had to get a better conscience, with all the ingenuous feel- 
ing that made him a persecutor, before he could become the 
Apostle Paul. To rectify and reconcile consciences is, there- 
fore, the real enterprise laid on us to be accomplished ere 
we can settle any question that touches private relations or 
the public weal. . 

But, when we ask what should find place in the funda- 
mental law of the land, the case becomes complex, and the 
scope of reasoning wide. The nature of a political consti- 
tution must be discussed as having for its contents only 
great principles, not minute‘or minor rules. In a free coun- 
try, the Constitution is king; and a king or emperor does 
not govern. He reigns; and the particulars of government 
are distributed among many officials and prescribed under 
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manifold heads, to achieve the general sovereign design. 
Said Daniel Webster, in the trial of Judge Prescott: “I 
hold up before him the broad shield of the Constitution. If 
through that he be pierced and fall, he will be but one 
sufferer in a common catastrophe.” A constitution is broad. 
It implies constituents, and must not take sides with one 
against another part of its constituency, nor be a party in 
any personal strife. It must shun moot points and ques- 
tions of morals or philosophy by common agreement as yet 
unsolved. It is a promise, and it isa compromise. It isa 
civil communion for justice and protection among and be- 
tween all the citizens. It must not adopt or take a stand 
in any dispute on which no judgment has been pronounced 
by public opinion or the consent of all concerned. On this 
matter of prohibition the decision hangs in precisely such 
doubt, and must be in suspense while the difference shall 
last between equally respectable men. To presume with 
literal authority to end such a debate were to set the con- 
science of the community at odds with itself. It would 
wound honor. It might introduce a blood-poison into the 
governmental frame. It would incorporate not an equitable 
maxim or undeniable axiom, but an ethical quarrel, into the 
members of the Commonwealth. It would sow the wind to 
reap the whirlwind. All history shows that from the at- 
tempt, by some arbitrary sentence, to restrict freedom and 
reduce men to servile rule, have sprung popular discontent 
and revolution, the moral cyclone. A point is never settled 
till it is settled aright. So slavery among us proved when 
it tore the Constitution that embraced it, and with the rent 
made room for liberty to come in. 

All drink containing alcohol is by prohibitionists consid- 
ered to be a bane. But their so-called scientific conclusion 
others in preponderating numbers regard as a foul brand 
and physiological lie, confounding use with abuse. “ Put 
all the alcohol in a cave, and roll a planet to the door!” 


cried Father Taylor, the Boston Bethel preacher. But the - 


same man, before an appointed committee, testified that 
some of it was needful to revive those exhausted by the 
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way. When asked his opinion as to the effect of the then 
existing prohibitory law in Massachusetts, he answered 
with the scornful interrogation: “ Have you, indeed, such a 
law? I did not know it!” So dead through oblivious neg- 
lect, or impotent under continual evasion the statute had 
become. The reformer is a professed organ of the con- 
science. He must then beware lest he hurt and set against 
himself the very conscience he claims to expound. Public 
sentiment always has in it some admixture of that moral 
sense which is no monopoly of the righteous, if not Pharisaic, 
few; and the true object of legislation is not only to pre- 
scribe the tasks of civil duty, but also to rectify wrong. It 
should aim to pump out the air or vapor of injury, be it 
domestic and neighborly or foreign and abroad, from the 
people’s heart, and to fill that thus exhausted receiver with 
the breath of public spirit and patriotism. This it will do 
by defending against lawless violence or cunning encroach- 
ment every unit in the great sum and integer of the com- 
mon humanity in its realm, and even by withstanding for- 
eign oppression to the ends of the earth. 

But its office here stops. It does not reach into, and far 
less can it occupy, the field or cover the ground of that char- 
acter, whose virtues and graces other agencies, of church and 
family and school, must cultivate and secure. Therefore, 
sumptuary laws have always proved to be disorders. Civili- 
zation leaves them behind, or sweeps them aside, as inter- 
fering with strictly private affairs, although what Shake- 
speare calls “liberties of sin” be thus often left in habits 
and customs outside that little corner of the moral region 
which alone legality can rein or guide, or even, save in some 
Russian barbarism, be a spy to hunt up and inspect. 

But, in view of an evil so monstrous as intemperance, 
may not society interpose legislative checks? Surely it may 
and ought, and for self-preservation it must. High license 
and local option are already hopefully at work on this line. 
But the question is, whether the State should be constituted 
to forbid the making and use as a beverage of all alcoholic 
drinks, including beer and cider as well as brandy and wine. 
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I answer, The constitution of a State or nation implies what 
the inhabitants consider and have concluded to be univer- 
sally binding; and, save in case of secession or revolution, 
it becomes their unanimous resolve. Has the majority a 
right to determine what its ethical articles shall be? Polit- 
ically, according to the nature of our American institutions, 
it has. Absolutely, it may have it or not. When Senator 
Douglas affirmed, on the notion of squatter sovereignty, that 
a Territory might adopt slavery by a majority or plurality 
vote, Abraham Lincoln, with a word that made him Presi- 
dent, inquired if such a vote would make slavery RIGHT. 
A moiety of the population would continue to ask likewise 
if the other half had not infringed on equity, were it able 
to forbid as a beverage what must be manufactured still for 
medicine and the arts. How, indeed, by many a crypt and 
vent of hypocrisy and fraud the vessels of artist and apothe- 
cary would leak into thirsty mouths, as under like strin- 
gency they have always done! Be it intrinsically equitable 
or not to attempt to enforce utter disuse of any weakest 
tincture of strong drink, yet by such enactment the host of 
the friends of temperance would be lamentably sundered 
and arrayed against each other. In the famous trial, a gen- 
eration ago, which brought the New York and the supreme 
courts into conflict concerning navigation by steam, Daniel 
Webster, on the national side, exclaimed, “The commerce 
of the United States is a unit!” Let no fanaticism dictat- 
ing our manners,. or exclusive methods for sobriety, hinder 
our Christianity from being a unit for our own domain and 
all mankind. If measures be contrived to further the 
cause, which arrest the virtue of temperance or make it a 
cloak and spur for intemperance of every sort, not only in 
our appetite, but our spirit and speech, we shall learn, per- 
haps too late, that the virtues, as described by the great 
apostle, are a choir and company; and, if a single one of 
them be insulted and absent itself from the troop, the pur- 
pose of them all is so far abandoned or limps behind. 
Such a consummation were a calamity not devoutly to be 
wished. In the band, charity is chief. Said a prohibition- 
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ist to a dissenter from his scheme, “ You are no better than 
a drunkard, and there is rejoicing over you in the ante- 
chambers of hell!” Undoubtedly, many a liquor-dealer 
repays such words with interest in the epithets he flings. 
But no reputable opponent of constitutional prohibition 
will be guilty of similar effrontery and vindictive speech. 

Herein is the reason that truth, consisting in a fair and 
well-balanced expression of thoughts and things as_ they 
stand, is itself a kind of temperance; and that there is no 
worse insobriety than slander and vituperation, even of foes. 
Says Jesus, Not by what goes into, but by what comes from 
the mouth is a man defiled. He names and scores various 
ways of evil-speaking in which we are thus defiled and de- 
formed. If truth be rational proportion, falsehood is loss or 
lack of poise. It is a tipsy mind. We stagger inwardly 
when we lie; yet even lying, though a sin always, may not 
be a crime in the eye of the law. Who could deal with or 
count the crimes, if such it were, though David, when he 
said all men are liars, confessed it was a hasty speech? In 
the Decalogue, the theoretic constitution of the Jews, lying 
is not mentioned as forbidden, save as false witness against 
our neighbor for his actual harm. Notice could not reach 
all its modes, whether of unfairly assailing persons or dis- 
torting facts. But it is often quite or in part unconscious ; 
and the lie “that,” as Lord Bacon says, “sinks into us most 
hurts.” To make drinking the same with drunkenness, and 
say of the drunkard that he only drinks, is an instance of 
verbal falsehood, though it be common parlance and among 
many lecturers and talkers a current phrase. 

Again, we speak of intoxicating liquors, or those that poi- 
son, as the Greek root of the word means. But no unadul- 
terated liquor is in its nature or property intoxicating un- 
less and until it intoxicates; this effect or result depending 
not on the quality, but the quantity taken, which differs as 
do the stomachs into which it, is received. The pharmacist 
and chemist inform us of what is proved in our experience: 
that certain drugs, which at first brace the physical system, 
change their operation and become drastic and destructive, if 
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the amount be increased. Alcohol is one of the examples. 
It is, or may be, a wholesome and perhaps needful diffusible 
stimulus in its small doses or slight degrees, and for certain 
conditions of fatigue, faintness, or sickness, beyond which 
it does not restore or build up, but saps and overthrows. 
“Take care of the Constitution,” said the dipsomaniae to 
John Quincy Adams. “Yes, and do you take care of 
yours!” was the great President’s reply. How far to pre- 
vent or to persuade is the hard crucial point. But so much is 
plain,— that only veracity even in philanthropy is beneficial 
orsafe. If we should succeed in getting, or thinking we have 
got, law enough to compel, we should cease to plead with 
tempted men, and might how soon be surprised with out- 
lawry and reaction into vice. Laying the stress on the legal 
removes it from the moral means, as emphasis on one word 
lifts it from all the rest in a sentence, and, if it be placed on 
every syllable, it is placed on none. Let us be loath and 
jealous of relieving from their labors the eloquent writers or 
speakers, like the deceased Gough, by appointing sheriffs 
who cannot do their work or fill their room. Much as may 
remain, let us not be ungratefully blind to the immense ~ 
progress already made, which still steadily proceeds, the 
more sure as all extravagance is shunned. 

Unless it be temperate, a statement cannot be true ; and, 
unless it be true, it is not good, because untruth sets up 
a false scale of judgment in morals. It makes an artificial 
virtue and vice: Temperance is a virtue forever and every- 
where. Abstinence is but-a partial or occasional excellence. 
A sober man is not one who merely avoids a particular arti- 
cle. Sobriety is a positive trait of behavior. It is not an 
external act or avoidance, but an inward state, guiding and 
governing everything we do or omit. Vice or sin is not 
limited to any special indulgence, and it were a radical 
error should the State make a list of crimes out of what is 
not in its nature either sin or a vice. It would thus over- 
turn the very principle of all that is genuine in duty, and 
destroy discrimination of the bad in immorality itself. 

If we criticise thus some features in the manner, it is for 
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the sake of the substance of reform. Who, indeed, is the 
reformer, and what is his style of advance? The zeal or 
heat, without which he cannot be efficient, is according to 
or founded on and guided by knowledge. His means will 
be as pure as his ends. Immanuel Kant’s definition of an 
organism makes its means and ends to be the same. This is 
no more true of the human body than of society or the 
body politic. The reformer’s path should be as clear and 
open as his goal. As Othello’s sword had been dipped in 
the ice-brook, so the reformer should temper all his armor 
in the first holiness of his intent. His measures must match 
his designs, and his movements be as straightforward as his 
motives. He must not confound the use of anything with 
its abuse. He must, moreover, consider not only what is 
desirable last, but what is practicable at the time. 

But, be it confessed, all writing or mental process on this 
theme and in this land must await and submit to that final 
test of feasibility, concerning which what a battle we behold, 
out of whose noise and smoke the reports are deceptive and 
incomplete. Figures, it is said, cannot lie. But the testi- 
mony of a zealot may resemble an embezzling accountant’s 
bank-books. How often the most clerkly ciphering mis- 
leads! It is said facts are stubborn things. So much the 
worse for the facts, if they be partial and one-sided, too, like 
those of a special pleader retained for a client’s cause. Yet 
let us never doubt that whatever plan shall embody public 
sentiment and harmonize the moral sense of the community 
can be carried out. If a new idea be better, the old ought 
to pass. But forms are harder to get rid of than are the 
obsolete or superannuated ideas they contain. We must be 
patient if the embodiment of the new ones be also and alike 
slow. In or under a constitution, prohibition may be in 
order when, if possibly ever, without serious and just dis- 
sent it shall represent the conviction of the people, as local 
option sometimes does that ‘of a town or village now. In 
this, as in all matters of government, our individual logic, so 
far as law is concerned, must give way to the general will. 
But, as we put with care into any mechanism, intended to 
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endure, what we cannot at once take out, so with an at least 
equally cautious courage should we deal with a fundamental 
civil instrument. 

Let us be certain to mend while we amend, as we did the 
Constitution of the United States, when so humanely for 
universal justice and freedom it was enlarged. Let us not, 
by marring those sacred principles, ourselves become unedi- 
fying architects of ruin. In every honest way, let us abate, 
if we cannot abolish, the excessive employment of stimulants 
and narcotics, although the globe itself as a huge bulb and 
germ be enlisted or impressed as our antagonist in the need- 
less plenty it is made to grow of the grape and hop and 
sugar-cane and tobacco and coffee and tea. Yet let us bear 
in mind that no agencies of edict or argument will reach 
the root of the evil, until we moderate the appetite as well 
as diminish the stuff on which it feeds. Nor would the 
issue of our efforts be temperance in any other way. 

State after State makes its record on this point. Wit- 
nesses differ as to whether prohibition be in Kansas a suc- 
cess. In New Hampshire and in Rhode Island and other 
States thus far, it fails. In Pennsylvania it is in suspense. 
In Massachusetts, by a vast majority, it suffers defeat. We 
must work for temperance, and wait on Providence still. 
Events teach that the time has not come as yet for putting 
this seam of prohibition into the Constitution. We should 
reflect ripely before putting into it any patch or seam. 
The stitch might not hold any better than, according to the 
parable, does the new piece in an old garment, making the 
rent worse. Some other seam might be proposed with 
equal claim. Smoking is a form of self-indulgence as dele- 
terious as drinking. Many doctors declare that the pipe 
and cigar are as wasteful and as hostile to human life as 
the cup and glass. Shall the Constitution provide against 
these articles? A distinguished advocate of the just re- 
jected prohibitory amendment argued that by it alone could 


the question be determined once for all. But no such fixt-- 


ure, if it stood, could serve like the unstable equilibrium of 


continual free discussion. We must recover our balance, — 
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and keep our footing, else to walk were to fall. Nothing is 
immovable. Motion is nature’s law. Return from its cen- 
trifugal flight is the planet’s discretion, that it may not 
plunge and be lost in space. The poet Wordsworth likens 
moral truth to the water-lily, with its fixed root and floating 
head. We may have all the negative and abstemious 
virtues without virtue, if we lack the stir of a good life. 

Among those adverse to prohibition is much jubilation 
over the victory they have just won. King Pyrrhus, after 
prevailing on the field of battle, said that by one more such 
victory he should be ruined. So, by many who voted on 
the triumphant side, the contest with thousands of excel- 
lent men and friends of mankind is deplored; and the 
gladness of their success has in it a solemn color and a som- 
bre tone. ‘ We beat you in the last war,” said a Yankee 
to an Englishman, who replied, “ What good did you get 
from beating your mother?” “Not much,” the first re- 
joined; and, save from dire need, it should not be done again. 
How often the survivor in a duel laments the dead! The 
majority, stoutly conscious of the propriety of its stand, 
should yet feel a generous shame before the nobility it over- 
comes. Especially, in view of the questionable part of its own 
support, it must be far from proud of much that rallies on 
its own side, although persuaded its recent action was right 
and wise. The prohibitionists, high-minded enthusiasts for 
an idea, worthy devotees to a cause, and advocates of a 
constitutional measure, err, if at all, only in being injudi- 
cious or premature in what they propose. Blessed be the 
bigots, if such they are! 

But let the several parties deprecate further collision as 
to politic ways and means. The planet we live on is the 
only one for us to roll against the magazine of intoxicating 
draughts; and only by calling all hands in the temperance 
host, as the saying runs, for “a long pull, a strong pull, and 
a pull all together,” can it be rolled. Such work will be a 
truce to biting taunts from bitter tongues, instead of which, 
as at Pentecost, shall be heard again the one tone in divers 
languages of the Holy Ghost.. Meantime, on the way to 
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hasten for the soul that millennium, every one must be 
temperate in act and appetite himself. Temperance is a 
virtue always. Total abstinence is one often. Enforced 
privation cannot be one forever. It has not even the dignity 
of what Hamlet told his mother,— to “assume a virtue, if 
you have it not.” It is a strait-jacket for a lunatic: if 
needful, yet a sad necessity, above which the rising or 
raising of human nature is the resurrection. 

C. A. BARTOL. 


UNITARIANISM AND LITERATURE. 


No subject of American history has undergone more dis- 
cussion than the religious system; that is to say, the laws 
regulating belief and conduct, established by the founders 
of New England. The discussion is, for the most part, 
ended; and the judgment of mankind is that the system was 
well adapted to the exigencies of the unique society which 
established it, and that, notwithstanding its errors, it was a 
better system for the time than might have been expected. 
The justly condemnable part of its life began when a new 
society imposed upon itself what had come to be an out- 
grown system. It then ceased to bea living belief. Stiffen- 
ing into the most frigid of formalisms, it became a drag upon 
both moral and intellectual progress, as does every religious 
system which cannot understand that to-day is a new day, 
and that religion is never so much the reformer of society as 
society is the reformer of religion. 

It was surely something more than fanaticism and secta- 
rian zeal which held the descendants of the Pilgrims upon 
substantially the same lines with their fathers for a hundred 
and fifty years. Even in their own time, the mental habit 
of the founders themselves underwent a change, which be- 
came more perceptible in each succeeding generation. Ney-. 
ertheless, their creed continued to be observed by those 
who came after them, in letter, if not always in spirit, with 
but little modification of its officiousness or its severity. — 
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Neither the riot of the Stuart restoration, nor the hardly 
less disreputable early Georgian period, affected the austere 
life of the infant State. No spirit of skepticism dared to 
show itself therein. All unheard of was the divorce between 
philosophy and theology, in process of consummation abroad. 
If a minister was deposed, it was because of the laxity rather 
than because of the rigor of his teachings. In spite of the 
spread of education and increased material prosperity, to the 
fifth generation of New Englanders theology remained the 
only study, and listening to sermons was the only intellect- 
ual entertainment. ' 

Although obliged at times to submit to interference on 
the part of the royal governors, and to humor the growing 
restiveness of the people, the Revolution was the first really 
serious blow to the traditional establishment. The close of 
the war brought back numerous aggressive spirits, who had 
unlearned their provincial simplicity, and tasted the excite- 
ment of conflict both in intellect and in arms. Theological 
thunder availed but little against men who had faced the 
thunder of battle, or shown their teeth at one another in 
the strife of legislative assemblies. With independence had 
come new and momentous questions demanding solution. 
Speculation upon human government succeeded speculation 
upon divine economy. The practice of the law opened a 
new field to intellectual activity, and the brightest boys were 
not so often as heretofore set apart for the Church. During 
the closing years of the last century, an atmosphere of intel- 
lectual freedom was felt throughout educated New England, 
which had never been felt there in any such degree before. 
The excesses of the French Revolution, and the sympathy 
therewith on the part of the opponents of the Federal Con- 
stitution, produced a reaction against this spirit, which was 
the forerunner of Unitarianism, thus prolonging the ortho- 
dox supremacy for another generation. How certainly men 
always resent sudden and violent attacks upon existing in- 
stitutions,—either by rallying to their support, or, if they are 
overthrown, by very soon establishing new institutions upon 
the same foundations and designed after the same model as 
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the old! Who can estimate the check given to both relig- 
ious and political liberalism, in all parts of the Western 
world, by the indiscriminate destruction which accompanied 
the extinguishment of the old order in France? 

A new force now began to undermine New England Or- 
thodoxy,— a force more subtile and more persistent than 
the excitement of war or the enthusiasm for fraternity and 
equality,— the force of indifference. New Englanders still 
professed the doctrines and conformed to the customs of 
tradition, but many of them with neither belief in the one 
nor love for the other. Such men supported the received 
system either from force of habit or from hostility to that 
centralizing of authority which was an essential principle 
in every other religious communion except their own. Va- 
rious compromises had been made with the old laws touch- 
ing secular conduct and expression, towards which, as long 
as deference was paid their authority, the churches appear 
to have been very lenient. The main demand of govern- 
ments, of political parties, of religious communions, and of 
society generally, is not so much love, or justice, or temper- 
ance, or truthfulness, or purity of life, as it is acknowledg- 
ment of their authority. Do what you will, say they all, as 
long as you bring no reproach upon us nor dispute our au- 
thority. 

In the mean time there had been slowly forming a new 
school of thought among the New England ministers. This 
school, the dominant principle of which was the subordina- 
tion of bibliolatry and doctrinal refinements to the relig- 
ious life, stood less upon the authority of the accepted 
dogmas and of their own order than upon the authority of 
individual influence. The studies of those belonging to this 
school went beyond the studies ordinarily supposed to be 
sufficient for their profession, taking in historical criticism, 
the great French and English dramatists, the current philo- 
sophical thought abroad, and whatsoever else was available 


to them containing the strivings of the human soul in all - 


ages after ideal excellence. Thus grew up unawares a body 
of men who, instead of apologists and doctrinal expounders, 
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became independent thinkers, who must needs declare the 
truth, if they declared it at all, according to their own con- 
victions rather than after the teachings of Calvin or Ed- 
wards or Hopkins or Dwight or Bellamy. Under such 
inspiration, the spirit of liberalism, depressed by the events 
of twenty years before, revived apace. The result was a 
mental and spiritual awakening, a protracted controversy, 
and finally the Unitarian revolt, the first and only schism 
able to establish itself as a permanent organization apart 
from the parent church. 

Nearly at the same time appeared the first American liter- 
ary Review worthy of the name, about which assembled a 
band of scholars and thinkers belonging to the new school, 
whose service to American letters has never been fully 
appreciated. Among them were some of the most accom- 
plished men the nation has ever produced,— men who, be- 
sides the advantages of their own Cambridge, had travelled 
and studied abroad, and who looked upon the problems of 

life and society from the catholic and the philanthropic 
instead of from the partisan or from the theological point 
of view. None of them became pre-eminent as creators. 
Their genius was diffusive, and left no one striking produc- 
tion as its memorial. The time was not yet come; but 
they were the advance-guard of American literature, dis- 
seminators of religious and of political independence, reas- 
serters of the cardinal principle of their Pilgrim ancestors — 
individuality —in every sense, educators and benefactors 
of their fellow-men. So passed in New England the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century, a time of great intellect- 
ual unrest, of expectation, and of reaching forth on the part 
of the people for something more than the hard fact of pres- 
ent existence and the still harder explanation offered them 
concerning the existence to come. New England was in 
the throes of a new birth. To theology, war, and politics, 
she was about to add another occupation,— literature, the 
highest and most enduring form of activity in every nation’s 
development. 

Of that literature, the Unitarian movement was the 
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quickening power as certainly as was the Protestant Refor- 
mation the quickening power of the Elizabethan literature. 
New England would have produced a literature, had there 
been no Unitarian movement; but it would have come 
later, and almost surely have lacked that spiritual signifi- 
cance and rare compound of seriousness and sweetness 
peculiarly its own, which was the Puritan idea refined of 
its ignorance, its unloveliness, and its intolerance. The 
New England literature came, happily, before the so-called 
“ realistic” vogue, before materialism began to dogmatize 
equally with supernaturalism, before the decline of individ- 
uality, and the consequent decline of subjective thought. 
It was a literature of inspiration, as new-born literatures 
generally are. It recognized human limitations and doubt 
and uncertainty; but it was hopeful, charitable, and rever- 
ent. It judged all things in a spirit leaning towards leni- 
ency, not excepting the harsh creed which it had itself cast 
off. And this was the spirit of Unitarianism. 

The movement wherefrom grew New England’s literary 
pre-eminence was not the first movement made by her sons 
in the province of letters. A generation before, under the 
inspiration of new nationality, a company of bright-minded 
young New Englanders had ventured into the realm of 
imaginative literature. These now well-nigh forgotten 
authors came not out of Cambridge and Massachusetts, but 
were the intellectual sons of New Haven, and sprang mostly 
from Connecticut. A literary publication for a time was 
issued by some of this company from Hartford, which be- 
came finally a Federalist organ; and the Connecticut liter- 
ati, after having produced two epics and numerous satires 
and lyrics, subsided into either politics or theology, and 
were heard of in letters no more. Indeed, literary activity 
characterized New England life from the start. Scattered 
through the whole colonial period were divers attempts 
both in prose and verse on the part of the ministers and 


others, very few of which, except as literary curiosities, - 


survived their own authors. Why did these accomplish so 
little, and why followed obscurity so hard after the more 
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ambitious and often really readable works of the post-Revo- 
lutionary writers of Connecticut ? 

Because they were imitators, and because their produc- 
tions possessed no more than passing or provincial interest. 
There was in their work no preponderant expression of 
those mental and emotional experiences which belong, irre- 
spective of creeds and parties, to the whole of the human 
race; none of those “thoughts that wander through eter- 
nity,” and make a Sophocles, a Shakespeare, and a Haw- 
thorne sound alike. Nothing ever has been nor ever will be 
enduring in literature which sees righteousness or wisdom 
or beauty only through the distorting lens of some religious 
or political or artistic creed. But, had the Columbiad or 
the Conquest of Canaan been great enough to immortalize 
their authors, they would have been surely rejected by 
their own generation. The finer spiritual and intellectual 
perceptions of men and women were yet unemancipated. 
Some lone genius might indeed have wrought in obscurity, 
had such a one existed; but a literary awakening was at 
that time as impossible in New England as would have 
been a religious revival at Athens in the time of Saint Paul. 

To the majority of people, probably, even yet religion 
means the avoidance of whatsoever excites pleasurable 
emotions, and repentance for having indulged themselves 
therein. The confession of the ages has been: We have done 
those things which we ought not to have done,— the agree- 
able; we have left undone those things which we ought to 
have done,— the disagreeable. Only a few perceive that 
these contraries are natural reconcilers of each other; that 
it is impossible to go through even’ the shortest of lives 
without a continual acquaintance with both; that the agree- 
able, beyond a certain limit or under changed conditions, 
becomes disagreeable; and that the best part of pretty 
nearly everything we call pleasure is the pain undergone in 
the attaining of it. Thus it is that there has always existed 
in the world a feeling of reprehension towards every man- 
ner of sensual gratification, and, forasmuch as it is the most 
subtile and assuaging, towards that form of sensual gratifi- 
cation which arises from the love of beauty. 
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Beauty,— who has ever been able to give the full mean- 
ing of this wonderful word? Let it remain undefined, like 
virtue, which indeed it’ equals in variety of form, and to 
which, perhaps, it is nearer related than we think. It is 
enough to know that the influence of beauty, in greater or 
less degree, is felt by every one, and that some manifesta- 
tion of it has been an object of worship since the birth of 
the race. Fatal it often is alike to whatever possesses it 
and to whoever wooes it,— not through any fault of its own, 
but through the ignorance, the intemperance, or the selfish- 
ness of mankind. 

Because of their misconception of the use of beauty, peo- 
ple at times have sought to banish her, like some attractive 
but false siren, which drew them from communion with 
loftier powers. As well might they try to banish sunlight. 
All they are able to do is to establish some arbitrary and 
artificial ideal of beauty in place of those natural ideals 
towards which, with infinite difference in degree, the inward 
or the outward eye of every individual instinctively turns. 
For the universal beauty they would substitute the so-called 
“beauty of holiness,’ unmindful that to force the spirit of 
beauty is the same as to force the spirit of love. In such 
case, as in every case where the methods of nature are in- 
terfered with, the final result is nothing holy at all, but the 
creation of a monstrous and unnatural idol, to which the 
most acceptable sacrifice is the benumbing of the senses and 
the heart. This was the Puritans’ chief error. They could 
not realize, as one of their descendants says, that “ the per- 
ception of beauty is a moral test,’ and that the motive 
which prompted a woman to adorn her person was only a 
lesser degree of the same motive which prompted her to 
adorn her soul. They sought to make full the: heart by 
starving of the eye and ear, and they succeeded in doing 
neither. Any system of religion or of ethics which deprives 
the beautiful of natural expression is doomed to ultimate 
failure. Zeal may for a time enable men and women to 
overcome their innate love of her, as they become celibates 
or endure fasts; but, as soon as zeal outlives its aggressive 
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period, sovereign beauty asserts herself, ceasing not to claim 
her prerogative until the creed of those who would degrade 
her is honored more in the breach than in the observance. 

The spirit which seeks to destroy this divine instinct ap- 
pears to be a kind of survival of ancestor-worship combined 
with a sense of the power of concentration. 

Every religion, and most reassertions thereof, have had 
their beginnings in poverty and obscurity, wherein men 
have exiled themselves from gentle surroundings and en- 
dured uncongenial and often cruel conditions, for the sake 
of one dominant spiritual idea. Such, however, are not 
usually enemies of beauty. They are deplorers of her ab- 
sence rather than denouncers of her presence. The perse- 
cutors of beauty are those of the second and third gen- 
erations, who, making a virtue of their fathers’ necessity, 
deem it incumbent upon themselves, when that necessity 
is past, to continue still in force the laws for which it may 
have given occasion. They disparage beauty because it is 
supposed to be one of the idols which their ancestors re- 
nounced. How to preserve, in a time of prosperity, those 
institutions which are the offspring of adversity, has been 
forever one of the most curious as well as one of the most 
futile efforts of society. 

The law of success in everything is contained in one word, 
—concentration. Nature offers no manifold methods of 
employment, but allows most of us to perfect ourselves only 
in one. He who distributes his energies generally does so 
at the risk of failure or only half-suecess. Indeed, the fund 
of individual energy is so limited that the majority of men 
must concentrate it upon one end, in order even to live. So 
self-evident is this law that such as have implanted in them 
no predominant bias often create one by steadfastly cultivat- 
ing a single instinct or faculty at the expense of all the rest. 
This, when applied to ideas, is zeal, always, as Victor Hugo 
says, “one of the forms of servitude towards which people 
lean the most willingly ”; for, so little able are most men 
to do without a master that, if they have none in material 
form, they will create one for themselves from the immate- 
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rial forms of ideas. The over-indulgence of ideas comes, 
under certain conditions, as naturally to men’s minds as does 
over-indulgence of appetite to their bodies. Thus it is that 
imagination — the germ of immortality as it has been called 
— carries always with it the possibilities of both good and 
evil. Exercised upon a single idea, with little or no refer- 
ence to other ideas, it brings upon the race, when applied to 
conduct and affairs, one-half of all the misery from which it 
suffers ; exercised broadly, it produces whatever are at any 
time the most beneficent of its achievements. Man, how- 
ever, when he bestirs himself in the world of ideas, is 
prone to ignore the laws which obtain therein,— sympathy, 
harmony, and relation,—and thinks to arrive at righteous- 
ness, justice, and temperance by some emotional concentra- 
tion, as by physical or mental concentration he wins learn- 
ing, power, or riches in the world of matter. The mind of 
man works upon this line in obedience to what has become 
an instinct, the riddance of which is yet far away in the 
process of human development. 

From these perennial springs of enthusiasm grew the re- 
ligious system called after him who furnished its intellec- 
tual framework, John Calvin. It was a system which, more 
than any other born of the Reformation, commended itself 
to the newly established middle class. Whatever may have 
been the effect otherwise of Calvinistic supremacy, its effect 
everywhere upon literature has been death. Poetry, the 


flower and perfection of literature, has been as little able to’ 


live under the shadow of Calvinism as has grass been able 
to grow under the hoof of Islam. Indeed, it might almost 
be said that the faith of Mecca had been no more of a blight 
to literature and the arts than was the faith of Geneva. 
With conceptions of Deity and institutions wholly unlike, 
there were between these two faiths some remarkable points 
of resemblance. Both were monotheisms; each affirmed 
that all wisdom and knowledge were contained in its own 
one book, and, as far as possible, enforced that book’s 
every command; both were fatalistic, holding destiny to be 
predetermined,— one in this life, and one in the next; both 
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limited the elect to a few; both disparaged all manner of 
purely recreative diversion. One recognizes these likenesses 
of character as survivals of Hebraism, the spirit of which is 
the spirit of Calvinism and Islamism in common, far more 
than it ever was of either Greek or Latin Christianity. 

Calvinism, believing it had reconciled faith and the intel- 
lect, urged men to assert their reasoning power. Deeming it 
had nothing to fear and everything to hope for from an ap- 
peal to reason, as between itself and its rivals it prevailed 
for a time; for none of them dared do likewise. But Cal- 
vinism made no reckoning with that appalling spirit of free 
thought thus loosed, after being bound for more than a 
thousand years, against which no communion was so de- 
fenceless as its own. It mattered not that the institutions 
of learning, which its propagandists everywhere founded, 
taught only the Calvinistic ideas of truth: the point was, 
they had undertaken to prove it to be truth instead of simply 
commanding men to accept it as such. Thus was opened 
the way of inquiry, which once open, though never so little, 
nothing can thereafter close. Calvinism, compared with 
other religious systems of its time, was an intellectual sys- 
tem; but its theory of human destiny was so pitiless and 
narrowing that the intellect or imagination of those who 
undertook to explain it was incapable of being exercised 
upon anything else. Repulsive as it may have been, the 
world is its debtor; for it was, of all religious systems 
founded upon supernaturalism, the one which most taught 
people how to think. 

Of the different communions founded upon the Calvinistic 
theology, New England Puritanism had the least opposition 
to encounter. It was the only religious communion which 
among us was able so to influence a whole people as sub- 
stantially to exclude every other communion; the one sole 
instance of a de facto hierarchy existing in a democratic 
State. Whatever was worthy to survive in Puritanism — 
its intellectual habit, its self-control, its sense of individual 
responsibility and of the seriousness of life — still makes for 
all that is best among us; but its affectations of sanctity 
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with its arrogant pretensions have ceased, and its tedious 
ordinances and repellent doctrines are as dead as the men 
by whom they were administered and interpreted. An oc- 
casional dispute over how far the last amendment of the 
traditional creed may be still further amended serves to re-- 
mind one of Bagehot’s saying: “The whole history of civil- 
ization is strewn with the wrecks of creeds and institutions 
which were invaluable at first and deadly afterward.” 

There must have been many fine spirits among the men 
and women of New England in the olden time, who lived 
their lives through, longing for other intellectual exercise 
than the justifying of God’s ways with man. Such doubt- 
less often thought, with Montaigne, that “’tis hard to re- 
duce divine things to our balance without losing a great 
deal of the weight.” Many vivid imaginations there like- 
wise must have been, dreamers and idealists, other than 
those who found relief in theological ecstasies, or brooded 
over their inability to satisfy doubt until they saw visions 
and fought with demons like the eremites of old. Perhaps 
the “terrific gift of insight” possessed by the two great mas- 
ters of New England literature was the transmitted percep- 
tions of four or five generations of imaginative ancestors, 
whose accumulated store enriched a later age with that ex- 
pression of which they were deprived in their own. The 
deliverance of the New England imagination was the intel- 
lectual mission of New England Unitarianism. 

Nothing so perplexes the student of morals as the shifting 
from age to age, and the varying among nations and indi- 
viduals at any time, of the ideals of right and duty. Upon 
this greatest of questions there are in the abstract no uni- 
versally admitted principles. Of the impossibility of de- 
termining always what is duty or right, no better evidence 
exists than the fact that in almost every issue wherein an 
idea is at stake the finest sense of honor and justice may be 
found on either side. There is as much difference between 
hearts and heads as between palates and stomachs, and as 
little sense in my insisting upon your use of what benefits 
me, in one case as in the other. Teach the young whatever 
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you will as truth, they will, when grown, conceive of it for 
themselves, if they have any minds; if they have not, and 
your truth turns out to be untruth, they will be worse off 
than if you had taught them nothing. Only the great time- 
spirit can decide against whom the stars in their courses are 
fighting. Character is the supreme test, and not opinion, 
which is, as Plato says, but the middle stage between knowl- 
edge and ignorance. Wherever character is, the intellect 
and the imagination had best be left to take care of them- 
selves; nor does this any the less apply because character is 
often used to further selfish ends. It was because of its 
looking upon life as a whole from all sides, and its attitude 
of inquiry rather than of advocacy, that Unitarianism be- 
came the denominational home of American literature. 

Of the purely religious aspect of Unitarianism, past or 
present, this article does not presume to speak. Neither 
does it speak of the influence now exercised by Unitarian- 
ism as a spiritual power in the world, through the ministra- 
tions of its accredited teachers. Because of its latitude and 
manifest intellectuality, those of other faiths as well as those 
of no faith are wont to declare its influence as inconsider- 
able; and there are not wanting those who think it is declin- 
ing among Unitarians themselves. To all such it may be 
said that were Unitarianism to have no more living teach- 
ers, and to be no more known as a religious communion, its 
spirit would continue to walk abroad by means of that liter- 
ature of which it was the benignant mother. Nearly every 
one of that gifted company which a generation ago made 
Boston the intellectual centre of America was reared in 
the atmosphere of Unitarianism. Those among them who 
passed out from its pale, as well as those who remained 
within, were its unconscious missionaries and expositors. 
What other religious communion among us equals the num- 
ber of their disciples? What preacher have we outside of 
that company who has the world for an audience ? 


ALFRED H. PETERS. 
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THE REFORMED CHURCHES OF FRANCE 
SINCE THEIR REORGANIZATION IN 1802. 
Ih 


Of the 700 Protestant churches in France, 528 are histori- 
cally connected with the old Reformed Church of the Hu- 
guenots, established by or under the influence of Calvin. 
These churches, however, have more or less departed from 
the system of theology of that rigid reformer. In that 
respect, they have shown that they were true Protestants, 
following Paul’s injunction: “ Prove all things, hold fast 
that which is good.” 

Calvinism was too sombre a doctrine to hold long undis- 
puted sway among the Huguenots. A more cheerful con- 
ception of Christianity was soon adopted by many; and, 
when they were allowed to establish institutions of learning 
in the middle of the seventeenth century, theological as 
well as literary, some of the distinguished professors of the 
renowned Academy of Saumur did not hesitate to express 
views that were quite liberal for the times. But the terrible 
persecutions which followed the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes (1685) did not permit the few Protestants who 
managed to remain in France, worshipping God in deserts 
and mountains, to: think much of theology. The best Chris- 
tians in those days, which tried men’s souls, were not the 
professors who subscribed to the longest creed, but the con- 
fessors who dared to be faithful to their God and their con- 
sciences at the risk of their lives. In that sad and yet glori- 
ous period of the history of the Huguenots, we look for 
something better than theological speculations or disputes 
about insoluble questions. “Troubled on every side,” to 
them religion was not a cold theory, but a living and sus- 
taining power. Heroism was the Alpha and the Omega of 
their theology. 

It is only in this century that the French Protestants 
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have really enjoyed religious liberty, and consequently de- 
veloped freely. Until 1802, nothing beyond toleration had 
been granted to them; and, even of that unsatisfactory 
régime, the Huguenots can hardly count more than 80 
years in a period of 267 years (1520-1787). It is to Napo- 
leon (First Consul) that the Reformed Church of France 
owes her final emancipation. Caring but little for religion, 
so far as he was himself concerned, he knew well that it is 
an important factor in social life; and, consequently, one of 
his first measures to pacify France was to make a “con- 
cordat”’ with Rome, so as to reopen the Catholic churches 
and provide religious worship for the people. This he did 
in 1801. The following year, he freely offered the same 
privileges to the Protestants. This implied not only official 
recognition, but also the granting of a small stipend to the 
pastors of the reconstructed churches. The descendants of 
the persecuted Huguenots accepted joyfully the proffered 
boon, the pecuniary aid from the State appearing to them 
as an indemnity for the many losses their fathers had sus- 
tained the century before. These, we know, had been very 
great. Not to speak of their private losses,—which are 
beyond computation,—the Protestants had had their chari- 
table and educational foundations confiscated, their acade- 
mies closed, and all their houses of worship demolished. 
A work of extermination had been carried on for a hun- 
dred years, and unfortunately had succeeded in many 
places; yet the Huguenots had not been all destroyed. 
One hundred and fifteen churches had kept up their or- 
ganization through the period of the Désert and during the 
terrible Reign of Terror. This certainly is a remarkable 
record, and we must respect the Reformed Church of 
France for the noble example she has given to the world. 


Il. 


Under the régime of liberty, thus protected from the per- 
secutions which until then had so hindered their progress, 
the French Protestants went to work with new zeal, pastors 
and flocks, to repair the walls of Zion. In this, they re- 
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ceived from the State kindly co-operation. Napoleon, who, 
as every one knows, was not particularly fond of delibera- 
tive assemblies, had taken good care not to provide for the 
meeting of synods, although this is the crowning institution 
of the Presbyterian system of church government. The 
churches were divided into groups of five or six, and united, 
so far as their general interests were concerned, into bodies 
called consistotres (presbyteries), the officers of which were 
to communicate with the government on the nomination of 
pastors. This organization has not been materially changed 
since, the State never interfering as long as the articles of 
agreement are observed. 

Another important feature of the new organization must — 
be mentioned here. The old confessions of faith were left 
out. None were imposed, on either the pastors or the laity, 
It was understood that the old liturgy — happily, a short 
one — was to be used in public worship, and also that the 
traditions of the fathers were to be respected; but the old 
Presbyterian restraints and barriers had been taken away, 
and a large share of liberty of belief given to the people. 
Thus the churches were allowed to develop freely and eman-. 
cipate themselves from a theology that belonged to another 
age. This could be done the more easily, as all the pastors 
were obliged to go through a long course of study and 
obtain the degree of B.D. as well as that of B.A. Most of 
them studied in Geneva and Strasburg, two learned cities 
which have always welcomed light and progress. As a 
natural consequence, liberal ideas soon crept into the 
churches. The old theology gradually lost ground, so much 
so that English and Scotch Orthodoxy had to cross the 
Channel to aid the French conservatives, who, like the 
Bourbons, had not been able to learn anything in the new 
school of modern thought. While the writer does not af- 
firm that this foreign interference did not do any good, he 
cannot close his eyes to the fact that the revival of Ortho- 
doxy was not in harmony with the broad spirit of the Hu- ~ 
guenots, nor with the religious genius and aspirations of 
their descendants. These foreign workers could not convert 
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the French Protestants to their narrow views of Christian- 
ity; but they nevertheless seriously interfered with their 
normal development and greatly strengthened the conserva- 
tive branch of the Reformed Church. 


Tk: 


The year 1830 is one of the most important dates in the 
history of France, for it marks the second downfall of the 
old Bourbons and the accession to the throne of a constitu- 
tional king. The superficial observer might not have no- 
ticed a great difference in the government of France under 
Louis Philippe, and yet there was an abyss between the 
principles of the old and the new monarchy. The former 
pretended to have received its mission from God himself, 
while the latter was glad enough to accept the crown from 
the people. One of the marked features of the new reign 
was a larger amount of liberty given to the Protestants. 
They improved these favorable opportunities by founding 
societies to care for their scattered brethren, organizing 
many groups into churches, and preaching a purer gospel to 
the Catholics. Religious newspapers were established, and 
a great impetus given to the circulation of the Scriptures 
under the patronage and generous help of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. 

The liberal administration of the “citizen king” had 
inspired the Protestants with great hopes, which were not 
disappointed; for they really fared well during this whole 
period, one of their-number (Guizot) being called to the 
ministry at the very beginning of the new reign, and later 
to the most important of all positions, that of prime min- 
ister. There were, it is true, acts of intolerance perpetrated 
during that period, owing to the fact that religious liberty 
was not complete in France as it is in the United States. 
It might be called administrative toleration rather than 
freedom ; for, in order to hold meetings of more than twenty 
persons, an authorization from the mayor of the town had 
to be secured. Where the priests ruled, of course this 
magistrate would not consent to having such an assembly, 
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especially if the object was to enlighten the Catholics. In 
such a case, recourse could be had to the Prefect of the 
“Département,” who, generally more independent of the 
Romish clergy and broader in his views of religion, would 
grant the permit. 

Thus, under Louis Philippe and during the first years of 
Louis Napoleon’s reign, the Protestants in France were 
generally allowed freedom of action, and displayed consider- 
able activity. The two currents in the reformed churches 
continued to be distinct, but the discussions between the 
two branches of Protestantism turned more upon the ques- 
tion of a new creed than on dogmatical points. In the 
minds of the defenders of confessions of faith there was, 
doubtless, the idea of returning, as much as possible, to the 
old theology. The liberals, understanding perfectly the 
intentions of their opponents, strenuously resisted their at- 
tempts to put a yoke upon them; and it is worthy of notice 
that they obtained the victory in 1848, when the question 
was submitted to the representatives of the churches. It is 
on account of this decision that the ultra-orthodox, like 
Pastor Frederick Monod and the Count de Gasparin, left 
the Reformed Church, and organized an independent soci- 
ety.’ This was a protest against the evident liberal spirit 
which animated the majority of the French Protestants at 
that time. Pastor Monod had a sufficient following to 
form an independent church in Paris, and his lay friend 
aided him with his purse and pen. The latter co-operation 
rather compromised the movement than helped it. M. de 
Gasparin made the verbal inspiration of the Bible the cen- 
tral dogma of Christianity, going even farther than Gaussen, 
whose Théopneustie never had much influence among the 
pastors, save those of a robust faith and whose theological 
studies had been superficial. 

This secession, caused by what its promoters called un- 
faithfulness to truth, the great sin being the voting down of 
a creed by the majority referred to, was not at all contagious. 
Adolphe Monod, the brother and colleague of Frederick, 


who had been called to Paris the year before, as a rival to ~ 


" 
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Athanase Coquerel, pére, remained in the old Church to the 
end of his life. It is also worthy of notice that the son of 
Frederick, Pasteur Théodore Monod, after ministering for a 
few years to the flock of his father, left it to join the his- 
torical Reformed Church of France, of which he is still a 
pastor in Paris. The dissenting Church in question was 
never strong: it had to be aided, and it never exerted much 
influence either among the Protestants or Catholics of the 
capital. It is still alive, but weak, as are nearly all the 
independent churches, numbering in all (Presbyterian, 
Methodist, and Baptist) about one hundred. More than 
three-fourths of these churches have to be supported partly, 
and some of them largely, by foreign funds. 


IV; 


With the year 1850, we enter a new phase in the history 
of French Protestantism. It is marked by a more important 
secession than that we have just briefly noticed, the resigna- 
tion of Edmond Scherer, as professor in the Theological 
School of Geneva, of which the celebrated Merle d’Aubigné 
was president. This almost broke up this orthodox institu- 
tion which had been established twenty years before, to 
counteract the heterodoxy of the Faculty of Theology, 
founded by Calvin. 

This secession of the ablest theological professor of the 
French race inaugurated the most important liberal move- 
ment that has ever taken place in the French Church. M. 
Scherer felt obliged to give his reasons for resigning his posi- 
tion, which he did soon in a pamphlet, published under the 
title La Critique et la Foi. It was like a bomb-shell in the 
camp of the orthodox. Nothing so bold had ever been 
written by a French Protestant against the traditional idea 
of the Biblical inspiration, for it was that point only that 
was discussed in this theological pamphlet. 

I may be allowed here some personal reminiscences, as 
they bear directly upon the subject in hand. It was my 
privilege, and I esteem it a great one, to have had Dr. Scherer 
as one of my professors during my theological course. He 
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was, by far, the most popular among the students. He 
brought to us something fresh from his study, which was 
well furnished with the modern books on theology in Ger- 
man and English, as well as French; and he imparted to us 
instruction in the form of a lecture, a réswmé of which was 
afterwards dictated to us. His soul was in his work. Havy- 
ing been made a few years before doctor of theology by 
virtue of rigid examinations in the Faculty of Strasburg, 
where he had studied for this degree, as well as for that of 
B.D., after enjoying in Paris the best educational opportu- 
nities that a young man can desire and money procure, he 
went to Geneva with the reputation of a remarkably learned 
theologian. He had already published books which had led 
his¢riends to think that he would make his mark in the 
French and Protestant world. I well remember how Merle 
d’Aubigné welcomed him, when he was installed in his pro- 
fessorship: “ Vous vows accueillons, cher collégue, avec votre 
Jeunesse et votre vieille science” (‘We welcome you, dear 
colleague, in your youth and with your mature learning”’). 
This was said in a very impressive tone of voice, for the his- 
torian of the Reformation was a very dignified man.* 
Everything went on smoothly for four years. Now and 
then the young professor would bring out from his treasures 
something new as well as old, but always in such a way as 
never to frighten Orthodoxy. In 1850, the evolution, which 
doubtless had been going on in his mind for some time, made 
it impossible for him to continue in his office with a good 
conscience. All the students were deeply grieved by the 
resignation of their beloved professor; and half of them, on 
inquiry, were found to sympathize with him in his views. 
Some had to recant in order to pursue their studies, as they 
enjoyed scholarships; but most of them persevered in their 


* His lectures or rather his dictations to the students did not particularly sparkle 
with luminous thoughts. He was constantly occupied and preoccupied by his re- 
searches for his great work, and came to the school with his old manuscripts on 
church history and dictated to us what we could find in any modern work on the 
subject. For that reason some of the students would not go to the trouble of writing 
his lessons, and were glad to rest an hour as they had three or four dry dictations in 
succession, on days in which the favorite professor did not lecture. This, however, 
did not prevent us from honoring, even loving, our good president. We appreciated 
his merits and social qualities, 
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“heterodoxy,” and were expelled. That year was a dark 
one in the history of the orthodox school of Geneva. 

As might be expected, M. Scherer’s pamphlet opened a 
lively discussion ; and it is worthy of notice that it is a lay- 
man, Count de Gasparin, who first came to the rescue. 
Those who have not studied theology have one advantage 
over those who have gone through a regular training for the 
ministry: they are ignorant of the great difficulties that 
surround the questions in debate, and rush into the battle 

with zeal if not with knowledge. 

- Among the young theologians whom the new departure 
had won at once, was one destined to play the most impor- 
tant part in this work of renovation. His name was Ti- 
mothée Colani, just called to a professorship at Strasburg. 
No important reformation can progress without an organ. 
This the young professor perfectly understood; and he 
founded the Revue de Théologie et de Philosophie, with the 
help of Edmond Scherer. These two men became hence- 
forth the leaders in this great movement, bringing to the 
fulfilment of their mission superior learning and remarkable 
talents. La Revue de Strasbourg, as it was more commonly 
called, occupies an important place in the history of French 
theology. It combined the valuable qualities which mark 
the Germans and the French,—erudition and rigor of 
method with clearness of exposition and judicious arrange- 
ment of materials. It had a great influence; and, as a nat- 
ural consequence, it made the orthodox party in the Re- 
formed Church of France more sectarian. We have room 
here to record only one of the manifestations of this nar- 
row and intolerant spirit,—the driving away of Athanase 
Coquerel, fils, from the pulpit of the Oratoire in Paris. 
This talented and earnest pastor, in order to serve the lib- 
eral cause which lay near his heart, had abandoned a fine 
position at Nimes and accepted a subordinate office, that 
of suffragant of M. Martin-Paschoud, whose poor health 
prevented him from fulfilling his pastoral duties. This was 
not only a subordinate position, but an uncertain one; for 
the appointment had to be renewed every two or three 
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years. This is more humiliating in France than in Amer- 
ica, because in the former country, when a pastor has been 
duly installed in a parish, it is for life. 

For fourteen years, this true servant of God had occupied 
this subordinate position ; six times he had been subjected to 
re-election. On the 26th of February, 1864, the Consistory 
of Paris, headed by Guizot, decided not to reappoint Atha- 
nase Coquerel, fils, by a vote of twelve against three. 

Two days after, the persecuted pastor occupied the pulpit 
of the Oratoire for the last time, to bid farewell to his flock. 
That old Catholic church, since it had belonged to the Prot- 
estants, had never witnessed so dramatic and so solemn a 
scene. A long time before the hour of service, an immense 
crowd had gathered under the arches of that place of wor- 
ship, so great was the popularity of the preacher who was 
on that day to deliver his last discourse in that church. As 
the beloved pastor ascended the pulpit, the immense audi- 
ence rose as one man, with the evident intention of mani- 
festing by this silent but imposing demonstration their deep 
affection for him and their protest against hisremoval. The 
emotion greatly increased when, after reading 1 Corinthians 
iv. 1-5, M. Coquerel commenced his discourse with these 
words of touching simplicity: “Iam no longer your pastor.” 
He defended with a noble firmness the rights of conscience 
and Christian liberty. Whatever strong reasons the preacher 
had to protest with energy against the intolerant measure 
of the Consistory, not a word fell from his lips that was not 
inspired by the most perfect charity. He spoke from the 
abundance of his heart, and reached the highest summits of 
eloquence. As the service closed, the whole audience again 
rose and remained standing while the preacher descended 
from the pulpit from which he was so ruthlessly ejected, 
although there was not in Paris —yea, in all France—a 
pastor more worthy to fill it than he. Orthodox intolerance 
never allowed this noble Christian and eloquent pastor to 
occupy it again. : 

We may further judge of the popularity of Coquerel, by 
the fact that there on the spot eight hundred persons — 
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signed, before leaving the church, a protest against the 
action of the Consistory; and, shortly after, an elaborate 
document, covered by five thousand signatures, appealed in 
vain for justice to the same body. Guizot, a great historian, 
but a petty inquisitor,— Guizot the discomfited statesman, 
not to say the soured politician,— then ruled the Reformed 
Church in Paris; and consequently no satisfaction was 
given to the rights of the minority. 

With such a following, a pastor in America could soon 
build up a strong independent church. It is not so easy a 
thing in France. In the first place, the ejected preacher 
could not entertain the idea of leaving the Church in which 
he had been reared and which he had faithfully served 
already twenty years.* His enemies would have been de- 
lighted to have had him secede. He was not disposed to 
gratify them in that respect. He did the only wise thing he 
could do. He secured the best hall he could find to preach 
to his friends and adherents, but did not form a church. 
His parishioners would have to go and take the communion 
in the established churches, in one of which his venerable 
father was still ministering. Very few halls adapted for 
religious services are to be found in Paris. This was espe- 
cially the case during the Empire, when political meetings 
were prohibited. However, the liberal pastor was not to 
be discouraged by these difficulties; and, with the poor 
accommodations he could obtain, he wrought valiantly dur- 
ing ten years, in every possible way, to advance the cause 
of a broad Christianity, human progress, and truly evangeli- 
cal benevolence. 

Va 

Guizot has been well named the doctrinaire and autori- 
taire, but his thirst for domination seems to have increased 
as years rolled on. During his political career, which had 
lasted as long as the Orleans monarchy, he had often shown 
his extreme conservatism as well as his great love of power. 
It was his inordinate use of authority that caused the down- 


*The Church of the Huguenots has a glorious history, and we cannot blame the 
descendants of these heroic Christians for being attached to it as they are, 
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fall of Louis Philippe with his own. One would think that, 
retired in his country-seat, excluded henceforth from poli- 
tics, the ex-prime minister might have learned something 
from contemporary history, in which he had played such an 
important part. His old spirit of domination seems, how- 
ever, to have increased in that solitude rather than dimin- 
ished ; but, as the great arena in which he had fought many 
a battle was closed to him, he entered the only one opened 
to him, and, from the session-room of the Consistory of 
Paris, in the once Catholic Oratoire, he aimed at nothing 
less than to govern —yea, to reconstruct —the Protestant 
Church of France. He would first provide for her a strong 
central government by the re-establishment of synods, with an 
orthodox creed; and, thus armed, he would then drive away 
from the Church all who would not submit. It is with that 
idea that Guizot, in 1871, begged from Thiers, then Presi- 
dent of the Republic, his old opponent, a decree for the 
convocation of such a general assembly. There was some 
hesitation in granting the request. The decree went forth, 
however; and in June, the following year, the Synod as- 
sembled in Paris. 

The liberals complained that their churches were not 
fairly represented, the twenty electoral circumscriptions 
having been arranged so as to insure an orthodox majority ; 
but no attention was paid to their grievances. Guizot ruled 
omnipotent. , We have not space here to give an account of 
the discussions which took place in this assembly. Suffice 
it to say that the liberals, headed by Coquerel and Colani, 
and strongly supported by Professor Jalabert and Baron de 
Schickler, fought valiantly for their rights, but all in vain. 

The great aim of the orthodox was to impose a creed 
which ministers and people would be obliged to sign; and, 
in order to secure for this measure the greatest number of 
votes, they had reduced to a single sentence their confession 
of faith, which was as follows: “ We believe in Jesus Christ, . 
who died for our sins and rose for our justification.” As 
every member of the Synod was allowed his own interpreta- 
tion of the new formula, the liberals might have voted for 
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it; but they opposed it on the ground that this body had 
no right to introduce a new test in the Reformed Church, 
which had been reorganized without a creed.* The French 
Protestants had gone on, in this way, for seventy years, and 
now to force such a measure would inevitably cause an 
unfortunate disruption. But the orthodox would not listen 
to reason; and, after stormy discussions, they adopted the 
proposed creed by a majority of twelve votes in a body of 
one hundred and eight delegates. The liberal members of 
the Synod protested against a measure they considered both 
illegal and tyrannical. Their opposition to this assumption 
of power became even more determined when this assembly 
decided, the next day, to submit to the Council of State a 
law in virtue of which all refusing to sign their eredo would 
lose their rights as voters in the churches. 

This appeal to the government on the part of the ortho- 
dox was doubtless consistent with the ecclesiastical princi- 
ples of Guizot, who, in the matter of authority, was cer- 
tainly more of a Catholic than a Protestant; but it must 
have grated upon the consciences of the members of the 
Synod, who had not altogether lost the Huguenot spirit of 
their ancestors. The majority, as we see, was proceeding as 
though the reformed churches of France belonged to them, 
and they had the right of making new laws for their gov- 
ernment, ejecting from their communion all who would not 
submit to a tyranny worthy of Rome. Their pretensions 
and assumptions are well expressed in the French line,— 


“La maison est & nous, c’est & vous d’en sortir.” 


The government was at first disposed to legalize the pro- 
ceedings of the Synod, and thus lend its aid to the party of 
intolerance and proscription. The Minister of Worship, a 
Catholic, perhaps not sorry to help in widening the breach 


*“T would not,” said Athanase Coquerel the elder, ‘sign a creed consisting of 
the single article that two and two make four He 

} The most prominent man with Guizot in this Synod was Professor Bois, Dean of 
the orthodox Faculty of Montauban. It is he who framed the new creed, for the 
defence of which he often spoke. His manner and conduct on that occasion inspired 
at the time the following verses, yet unpublished, which were communicated to me 
last year in France by a pastor, who may have written them, although he was too 


o 
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in the Protestant churches, ordered that the first elections to 
be held for the Presbyterial councils and consistories should 
be made according to the exclusive measure of the ortho- 
dox. The liberal consistories demurred, refusing to be 
guided by a measure which was contrary to the regulations 
agreed upon between the churches and Napoleon Bonaparte, 
more than seventy years before. They continued to strug- 
gle against their persecutors, and finally, after the death of 
Guizot, gained the victory. Legal sanction was refused to 
the acts of the Synod; and, although it has continued to 
meet every two years since, of course without representa- 
tion from the liberal consistories, it has no right to call itself 
the official body of the reformed churches of France. It 
must content itself with the simple appellative of officteua, 
and has really no more power over the churches represented 
than a Unitarian Conference. 


VI. 


The liberal delegates to this general assembly went home 
much grieved by the spirit displayed by the majority of its 
members, especially as they believed that this majority had 
been secured by unfair means. They were even more 
pained by the persistent intolerance of these so-called Ortho- 
dox, many of whom, so far as doctrinal belief was con- 
cerned, were in sympathy with the minority. They con- 
tinued to defend their rights in the Presbyterial councils 


modest to say so. They apply so well to these two defenders of the faith, that was 
never delivered to the saints, that 1 cannot forbear giving them here. The name of 
the more zealous than valiant dean — Bois (‘* Wood ”’’) — offered to the author a great 
temptation to use his wit, and he well improved the opportunity : — 


‘Quand le sophiste Bois sent l’air de la tribune, 
Il s’enflamme, il pétille,...on voit bien qu’il est sec. 
. A léclat du soleil il voudrait faire échec; 
Il ne peut malgré tout méme effacer la lune, 


‘«*Comme elle cependant il brille dans la nuit; 
Sa clarté semble fait exprés pour le mystére, 
Aussi pour l’approcher Colani doit se taire: 
Sil parle, ... Bois devient feu-follet et s’enfuit. 


‘Si le feu de ce Bois convient A ta vieillesse, 
Guizot, ta peux vers lui doucement te pencher; 
Mais il sera toujours, aux yeux de la jeunesse, 
Un tison mal éteint de quelque vieux bicher.”’ 
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and consistories,— the only bodies recognized by the govern- 
ment,—and maintained their position, in spite of many dis- 
couragements, not the least of which was the loss of their 
principal leaders. Athanase Coquerel, saddened by the 
spectacle of the unfortunate divisions among the Protes- 
tants, who form such a small minority in France (only one 
in sixty of the whole population), had died in 1875, after 
successive interruptions in the exercise of his ministry on 
account of ill health. Ten years of incessant persecutions 
were too much for this sensitive and generous soul. 

Colani, driven from the University of Strasburg on ac- 
count of his fidelity to France, in order to earn his liveli- 
hood, had been obliged to accept the position of a librarian 
in Paris, and consequently had ceased to lead in the liberal 
cause. 

Yet they would not allow themselves to be discouraged. 
The churches in Nimes and neighboring district, number- 
ing, with those in the Cévennes, nearly a hundred, stood 
firm for liberty of belief. So did those of Lyons, St. Eti- 
enne, Montpellier, Montauban (in spite of her orthodox 
Faculty of Theology), and that interesting group of Prot- 
estants in the Poitou, whose ancestors escaped extermina- 
tion at the end of the seventeenth century by taking 
refuge in the nearest forests. The churches of Havre, 
Nancy, Castres, Mazamet, Tonneins, Clairac, Royan, etc., 
were equally decided in their protest against the encroach- 
ments of the Synod. 

It was thought very desirable that all these churches 


Which may be roughly Englished thus: — d 
When sophist Woop has caught the platform-breeze, * 
He flames and snaps: you see how dry he is ! 
Fain would he pale the splendors of the sun, 
But poor pale moonshine dims not, when he’s done. 


*Tis true, he glows a little in the night ; 

In shade and gloom you’d think him almost bright. 
Try to get near him — you must make no sound ; 
Speak — and that will-o’-wisp is nowhere found. 


Old age finds comfort in the crackling Wood. 

Hug it, Guizot ; to you the heat feels good. 

But youth sees clearer, and will understand 

From some old martyr-stake ’tis but an ill-quenched brand ! 
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should form such a union as would enable them to labor 
with greater efficacy for the common cause of true liberalism. 
It was ten years after the meeting of the assembly which 
had caused so much harm, during which time the liberal 
churches had to struggle for their very existence, that the 
desired organization was consummated. In 1882, the com- 
mittee, called La Délégation Libérale, which had faithfully 
attended to the general interests of the persecuted minority, 
was constituted their official central organization in a meet- 
ing of the delegates of the churches. It is composed of 
fifteen members from different parts of the country, is 
elected for three years, and has its head-quarters in Paris. 
Its officers are now: president, Baron F. de Schickler ; sec- 
retary, Professor P. Jalabert; treasurer, A. Sarrus; with 
Pastors Viguié of the Oratoire, Etienne Coquerel, E. Fon- 
tanés, and other men of the highest standing. The general 
interests of the liberal churches of France are intrusted to 
this central committee, and its principal work is three- 
fold : — 

1. The education of young men for the ministry in a 
school recently established at Nimes. 

2. Supplying the pulpits of the pastorless churches, of 
which there are thirty. 

3. Home mission work in promising centres. 

This organization has proved to be an efficient agency to 
further the interests of liberal Christianity, and bids fair 
to become more and more useful in uniting the churches by 
the bond of mutual sympathies and common work, thus fos- 
tering that esprit de corps which is truly that of the religion 
which Jesus has brought into the world. According to the 
words of Paul, “So we, being many, are one body in Christ, 
and every one members one of another ” (Rom. xii. 5). 


VII. 

Now, if we consider the relative position of the two — 
branches of French Protestantism, we find that the churches 
stand as follows: orthodox or synodal, 331; liberal, 192. 
The term “synodal” is more correct here than that of - 
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“orthodox,” for the question which has caused the unfortu- 
nate division was one of ecclesiastical polity rather than 
of doctrinal belief. In fact, in order to be accepted as 
“sound” among the conservative French Protestants, even 
to participate in the deliberations of their synods, one has 
only to assent to the short creed mentioned above, composed 
of a single article, which the majority of Unitarians might 
sign were they allowed their own interpretation of it, as is 
the case in France. The figures just given consequently do 
not show the relative strength of liberalism and Orthodoxy, 
but present simply the number of the churches which send 
delegates to the Synode Officteux and of those that refuse to 
have anything to do with this new institution. A careful 
inquiry into this subject would soon convince the impartial 
student that the French “orthodox,” having left out of 
their creed the full inspiration of the Bible, original sin, 
vicarious atonement, the trinity, and endless punishment, 
are henceforth honestly bound to give up a term to which 
they have long clung, but which is now misleading. * It 
must be said to the praise of many of the pastors that they 
are gradually adopting the appellative “synodal” as the 
more appropriate term. 

After this explanation, the writer does not hesitate to 
bear his testimony to the religious zeal of the synodal 
churches: it is only to be regretted that sometimes this 
activity is marred by the spirit of party. They have evi- 
dent advantages over their brethren of the minority. Not 
only are they more numerous, but they dispose of much more 
means to carry on their work. The number of Protestants 
who have been able to rebuild the lost fortunes of their fore- 
fathers is very small in France. Yet we find in the large 
cities a certain number of them who have succeeded in 
accumulating comparative wealth; and, as these rich laymen 
are nearly all of a conservative turn of mind, they naturally, 
without much inquiry into tle merits of the case, side with 
the fraction that claim to represent best the institutions of 
their Huguenot ancestors. 

The “orthodox,” moreover, have received in their mis- 
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sionary efforts, for the last fifty years, the encouragement, 
co-operation, and pecuniary aid of their brethren in England, 
Scotland, and the United States,* while the representatives 
of liberal Christianity have been left to struggle alone, un- 
aided by foreign sympathies. This is an important fact which 
should be taken into account in order to judge rightly of the 
Protestant situation in France. 

The Liberal churches deserve, certainly, great praise for 
having stood firm as they have, these last seventeen years, 
in spite of many discouragements. The lack of men and 
the want of means have been in the way of their progress 
and prosperity in certain districts, and yet they have no dis- 
position to recede. They are confident they were right in 
refusing to submit to the creed which the ultra-orthodox 
tried to impose upon them, and they are determined to con- 
tinue to fight the good fight on that line. With their central 
organization they are now better prepared than ever to do 
so. The delegates of these churches are to meet this month 
in ‘Paris, to confer about their general interests and elect 
their Board of Directors for three years. This triennial 
meeting, to which the American Unitarian Association has 
been invited to send a representative, will doubtless be an 
important gathering, encouraging the liberal Protestants and 
inspiring them with new zeal. They have, in their great 
trials, at least one consolation : the religious future of France, 
so far as that interesting country may have such a future, 
evidently belongs to liberal and rational conceptions of Chris- 
tianity. 

NARCISSE CYR. 


*¥For fifty years the English Methodists and the English and American Baptists 
have had missions in France, costing about $30,000 a year. The McCall Mission, 
established in 1872, is now spending $80,000 annually, and is almost entirely supported 
by Great Britain and the United States, the orthodox ladies in America haying this 
year collected $39,359 for it. Moreover, foreign grants and donations are made to the 
missionary societies in France managed by natives, varying from $10,000 to $20,000 a 
year. So that we have had, for a few years past, the sum of one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars as the annual contribution from abroad in aid of the interests of 
Orthodoxy in France! And this money is sometimes used directly against the Liberal 
branch of the Reformed Church, 


‘ — 
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A RELIGION FOR “THE MASSES.” 


An ardent enthusiast argued in Unity, the other day, that 
Unitarianism is not only a new religious movement, but a new 
religion ; that it is not merely a side-growth, but a “terminal 
bud,” which will in due time become an independent plant; that 
it is not merely an offshoot from the Christian stock, but is des- 
tined to outgrow it and leave it behind, just as Judaism was out- 
grown and left behind in the development of Christianity; in 
fact, if we understand him, he holds that Unitarianism is that 
very “new religion,” whose birth the statesman Cavour thought 
that those of us who live into the twentieth century would be 
privileged to see. 

We should be delighted to think so, but are afraid it is too 
good to be true. We have that belief in a Divine Order which 
rules in human life, to be sure that what is true and good in the 
life of the past will not perish, but take a nobler form in the 
new births of time, whatever name men call it by. We have 
heard, indeed, that some who, like ourselves, are old-fashioned 
Christians, loyal to the ancient symbol, have been perplexed and 
even alarmed at this fond prophecy. But we do not share in the 
least their perplexity or their alarm. Even if we thought the 
prediction a little heady and wild, we should still remember that 
those who first gave utterance to the Christian enthusiasm were 
judged by on-lookers to be “full of new wine”; and that when 
Paul testified most earnestly of what was in him, Festus thought 
that much learning had. made him mad. We have the kindest 
of feeling to an enthusiasm that a little overflows its bounds. If 
it were even possible that we should be anxious about such words 
as we have cited, our anxiety would be quickly stopped by 
reflecting that there is quite enough of sober work before us 
to absorb any such overflow. We remember, too, that Theodore 
Parker once censured our own use of the phrase “a new relig- 
ion” as applied to Christianity, holding that there is but one 
religion, of which Christianity and the rest are only “forms.” 
Moreover, we should be well convinced that a long scholastic 
word, like “ Unitarianism,” reeking as it does with memories of a 
century of controversy, while it may be the title under which we 
are gathered to our own special work, is not a word to conjure 
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with; it can never spell the name of power to describe what we 
all hope for and believe in, as the world-religion of the future. 

We heartily accord, then, with the ardor on one hand which 
exaggerates the nobler possibilities of our own particular gospel, 
and, on the other hand, with the loyal temper which does not for- 
get that it ¢s a gospel, received into our hands as an inheritance 
and a trust, making the living link with a sacred Past out of 
which our own life is born. However little we may care for 
names, that loyal temper makes it impossible for us to think of a 
broader and nobler name than CuristTIAn, to signify what is most 
grateful in our memory, or grandest in our hope. But our 
proper business now is not with names so much as things. And 
it is especially our business now to see to it that Unitarianism is 
something more than a scholastic title; that it designates a relig- 
ion genuine and faithful in its way,— one which may deserve, 
even if it should not attain, the exalted destiny which our gen- 
erous enthusiast has predicted for it in the future. 

For it is a common reproach against a liberal theology that it 
has the effect to chill the forms of piety, and so to loosen the 
hold of religion upon that large majority of mankind who need 
its checks and consolations most. This, indeed, is very likely to 
be the first effect of that widening-out of the mental view in all 
directions, which in one particular direction we call Liberalism ; 
and this aspect of it is too familiar to need either explaining or 
explaining away. “Why is it, Doctor,” asks goodwife Kate of 
Martin Luther, “that when we were papists we prayed so often 
and so warmly, while now that we have the true faith our prayers 
are so few and cold?” The answer is, that ever so little emanci- 
pation of thought puts the mind in view of a multitude of things 
that at first sight perplex and disturb; that weaken instead of 
strengthening its hold upon the childlike trust which makes the 
strength and comfort of the believer too ignorant to question. 

So has come about a way of thinking, which holds that the 
forms of piety, and of the beliefs associated with it, are a sort of 
spontaneous growth of the common mind and heart, and are 
likely to be outgrown in the vigorous life of the ripened intellect ; 
nay, that the great acts of faith which glorify the name of relig- 
ion are from the inspiration of the uneducated, not from the. 
instruction of the wise. An opinion which would be a discour- 
aging one if true; and which, happily, religious history does not 
at all prove true. On the contrary, the great faiths of mankind — 
have come down from master minds, and have been slowly dif- 
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fused among those of inferior capacity, with enough of mental 
sympathy to embrace them. It would_be pedantic to cite the 
names of the founders of the great historic religions; but we may 
recall that Moses was “learned in all the wisdom of the Egyp- 
tians”; and, if Jesus refused the title of Rabbi, it was because 
his hearers at least thought him worthy of it. Nay, those great 
waves of enthusiasm, political or other, which have made the 
fountain-head of what we may call the world’s secular religion, 
and glorifiel the heroic periods of human history,—take the 
signal’ examples of the Greeks in their splendid defence against 
Persia, and.of the Commonwealth’s-men in Puritan England,— 
were from the impulse of the most able and highly trained intelli- 
gences of their day, and were slowly and reluctantly accepted, if 
at all, by “the masses,” whom it is the fashion with some (like the 
historian Michelet) to speak of as if the genuine inspiration were 
born with them. More than half of Greece, according to Herod- 
otus, were in a condition of neutrality little less than traitorous 
to the common cause; and a vast majority in England, as we 
may fairly infer, hated the Puritan rule with a sullen and cow- 
ardly hate, that showed in its true colors as soon as it dared, 
when the fear of that rule was lifted off. Only where education 
had been painfully diffused for six or eight generations was a 
people found as ready as ours was to rally with common enthu- 
siasm to a common cause; and here that flame would never have 
burned steady to the end among “ the masses,” if it had not been 
constantly fed from “the classes” that we may rate as distinc- 
tively — not the “cultured few,” perhaps, but certainly the more 
intellectual many. 

If we turn now to the best known crises of religious history, 
we find the proof still clearer. What starts as cold thought gets 
worked up, in a generation or two, into a passion and a faith. 
The martyr zeal of the Second Century and the controversial 
heats of the Fourth turned upon points of speculation that had 
been elaborated in Greek or Jewish schools hundreds of years 
before, and were then patiently wrought into the training and 
habit of generations of believers by a highly disciplined class of 
teachers. The astonishing heroism of the Huguenots, the Neth- 
erlanders, and the Covenanters, was of the tradition delivered 
. straight down from the hard intellectualism of John Calvin. 
Puritan zeal in England was a fruit of the almost purely scholas- 
tic method of Wiclif, and was kept up by such intellectual and 
cultivated enthusiasts as John Milton. Theological doctrine is 
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not likely to be the invention of the ignorant, but the instruction 
of the learned; yet, though it may take the shape of hair-split- 
ting dialectics, or pious rhapsody, or high-flown transcendental- 
ism, it is accepted eagerly as the mental substratum of popular 
faith: thus we once listened by the hour to the conversation of 
a Mormon fanatic in Salt Lake City, an ignorant man, whose 
talk was rank Gnosticism, such as we may suppose in the bewil- 
dered heretics who listened to Valentinus or Marcion, and possi- 
bly thought they understood them. 

It has happened to us several times, in these pages, to note the 
symptoms which seem to show that the dry, cool, and super-re- 
fined form of intellectual faith which Unitarianism has appeared 
to many —the thought of a cultured few —is slowly shaping 
itself into a religion suited to all sorts and conditions of men. 
Certainly, if (as we hold) there was a live germ of truth in it, 
the natural destiny of that germ would be to unfold into a pop- 
ular faith, only give it time. We have not to be discouraged 
that the process is slow, if only it be healthy and genuine. Its 
working out in theological learning, in historic criticism, in philo- 
sophic speculation, in moral or social theory, in forms of litera- 
ture, has been the thing of chief interest with us thus far. These 
are all ways of intellect, open and easy to any thoughtful person. 
But the real test of its vitality must be its ripening into a relig- 
ion with power over men’s lives. And, for ourselves, while we 
would not neglect that earlier and plainer way, we confess that 
our liveliest interest in Unitarianism, as our own tradition and 
inheritance, is roused by any symptoms that seem to show its new 
growth in that direction. We have always sought and welcomed 
whatever testimony might confirm our hope that it is finding its 
true destiny in a wider and nobler field than that of learning, or 
criticism, or speculation, or literary form. We have just now a 
word of such testimony to offer; and we hope that our readers 
will relish, as we have done, the realistic fashion in which it 
is spoken. It comes to us under the title “The Masses, the 
Classes, and Unitarianism.” — Ep. 


By “the masses ” I mean the people who live on the back 
streets, work ten hours a day at manual labor, eat cold din- 
ners out of tin pails, baskets, or satchels, who eat dinner 
but never dine, and only wear their coats when out of doors, 
—the laboring men, the mechanics, the shop-girls, and the — 
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friends, companions, associates of these. Some among them 
possess but little refinement and culture; others would lend 
grace and dignity to any movement or enterprise. Their 
impulses and tendencies, intellectual, moral, and spiritual, 
are in the main upward; they are thinking more and think- 
ing better every day. 

There is nothing in Unitarianism — applied Unitarianism 
— that they cannot understand, unless I myself have failed 
to apprehend it. Unitarianism in a crude form, though not 
by name, has a firmly established place in their thought. 
When proclaimed Unitarianism reaches them, they meet it 
as something with which they have already a partial ac- 
quaintance. I believe that the Unitarian opportunity among 
the masses — taking into account in the comparison the dif- 
ference of the times — is hardly less than that which Meth- 
odism met and utilized in the days of Wesley and White- 
field. I am rejoiced and devoutly glad to find that, as a 
body, Unitarians, ministers and laymen, are alive to this 
great and providential opportunity. America is democratic, 
but democracy will not save us. Democracy is stupidly 
utilitarian ; it is empirical; it declares that a virtue to-day 
which was a crime yesterday. A democrat is never really 
happy, unless he is turning himself inside out, and showing 
himself to be an autocrat. Notwithstanding, I am a dem- 
ocrat; but a Christian democrat or a democratic Christian. 
Christianity alone can save democracy. 

“If history has proved to a demonstration any one fact,” 
says a magazine writer, ‘it has proved this: that without 
Christianity there is now no possibility of an enduring civ- 
ilization.” I believe this to be a true saying, but would 
add to it that it must be democratic Christianity. Now the 
only Christianity that is truly democratic is Unitarian Chris- 
tianity. This must go as an assertion: there is no time to 
prove it; but because Christianity is truly democratic it is 
the religion for the masses. 

Every civilization develops its classes and. class-distine- 
tions. These are an inevitable accompaniment of civiliza- 
tion: “the best families,” the wealthy, “the cultured 
classes,” do not count themselyes among “the masses” 
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when they speak of them. Politically this country is a de- 
mocracy, but socially not. I do not see how we can avoid 
making the distinction, or that we need to do so. Nay, 
there are classes among the masses; and nowhere else is 
there such stickling for the barren honor which words used 
as titles confer. A phase of the mission of Unitarianism is 
to show the value, the uses, and the duties of classes in the 
commonwealth. Especially should those that are educated 
and refined make a point of keeping close to the people. 
Some superior attainment, some higher advantage, distin- 
guishes a few from the mass; and by virtue of it they be- 
come a class. But, by what one is distinguished from the 
masses, he ought not to allow himself to become separate 
from them. The man whose only pleasure in his advantages 
is in the service they are to him, misses that highest of all 
pleasures, which comes from making them a gain to others. 


“ For we must share, if we would keep, that blessing from above ; 
Ceasing to give, we cease to have: such is the law of love.” 


Unitarianism originated as a class religion. It was for 
the intelligent, the brave, the liberty-loving. The masses 
would have none of it; so these classes took it, cherished 
it, compelled respect for it, won it honor. If there is a fence 
about it, it was not built by those on the inside: others 
built it, out of their misapprehensions and prejudices. It is 
our misfortune that we have got to take down these fences, 
which we did not build. But the masses are ready to help us 
now; indeed, they are inviting us to the work. I preached 
for the Fourth Society of Providence a year or so ago. It 
was a great joy to me to see the same class of men with 
whom once I was on a familiar footing, heartily and zealously 
interested in the best expression of Christianity that invites 
the world’s attention to-day. At Whitman, again, as I 
looked into the faces of the people there, I felt that a large 
proportion of my hearers were working people of moderate 
means, to whom Unitarianism was the better gospel because - 
it was democratic: it made heaven and hell free for all. At 
Winthrop, again, I saw that Unitarianism is not now, as it 
was once, almost synonymous with wealth, culture, refine- — 
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ment; but that it is what ought to be the soul of these,— 
helpfulness. 

But, while we have made a beginning in winning the 
masses by applied Unitarianism, we are producing a class 
that must be the product of misapplied Unitarianism,— in 
our case a very dangerous class. Unitarianism is to them as 
a sucked orange. Here is an illustration. Such-a-one isa 
good citizen, husband, father, neighbor ; he has many virtues, 
and no vices that I know of; he is a man of refined tastes ; 
his daily occupation for twenty years has made an education 
of itself. I cannot preach above his head; I do not want to. 
I want to preach at his head and heart; but he has not time, 
on Sunday, togoto church. He goes occasionally, especially 
on a rainy Sunday ; but, when it is pleasant, he reads or goes 
to ride on his bicycle. His religion is “ morality touched by 
agnosticism.” He is the representative of a class, who harm 
Unitarianism by the good they don’t do to it. In a broader, 
more generous mood than I am in as I write these words, I 
say: “It is all right; we exist as a sect in order to make our 
existence unnecessary; our work is to graduate such men; 
and, when we can bring all up to this standard, our work will 
be done.” So it will; for we shall then have something like 
the kingdom of heaven among us. But it strikes me that 
Unitarianism has been misapplied somewhere, to have chilled 
the sense of gratitude and obligation, and produced the kind 
of man that we must warn the new convert from becoming. 

Types of another dangerous class are certain persons I 
have heard of, who left off attendance at church because 
they objected to prayer. Now culture, we say, is a distin- 
guishing mark of Unitarianism; but if culture means, as 
some one has defined, “ the ability to see things as they are,” 
tolerance should be a distinguishing mark of it. Especially 
should the cultured man be tolerant of the weakness of 
another when that weakness is not a sin, even though that 
other be a minister who prays. I do not say that culture 
must furnish an answer to the deep questions of life. It may 
even deny that there are such questions; but it should re- 
spect the feelings of those who have not its sufficiency, and 
hold its advantages at the service of those who have nothing 
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to stay them up but faith. Cannot we stop Unitarianism 
from leaking at the top, so that it shall not produce classes 
dangerous to itself? While it can do little or nothing for 
the lawless and depraved classes, they are not a menace to 
it; while the classes whom it has served, but who haye out- 
grown it, if they continue to grow that way, will at last 
create a suspicion in the minds of the masses, that Unita- 
rianism is a tiresome and roundabout way to that compla- 
cency and sufficiency which can be more quickly reached by 
the short cut of the Sunday paper. I am not opposed to the 
Sunday paper: I read it, at times, myself; but it is not yet 
a channel for the peace of God. The masses do not read 
Plato and Emerson: I doubt if the classes do. But nothing 
that any one reads will communicate the peace of God, un- 
less that is its distinct object; and the Sunday papers, with 
all their undoubted excellence, are avowedly published to 
make money. For the masses they take the time of the ser- 
mon, but they do not take its place. When death comes, no 
one looks to the Sunday Herald for consolation — least of all - 
the masses. The minister is called in, with the Bible in his 
hand and with prayerful lips. Somehow, we must make 
masses and classes see alike that religion may be taken or let 
alone, but that it must not be trifled with. 

My analysis of the feelings and motives of those persons 
may be wholly a mistaken one. Theirs may be, really, cult- 
ure of so high and fine a type that I am incapable of com- 
prehending it. “But of one thing I feel reasonably sure: it 
is culture (of a sort) that puts them in a class dangerous to 
the propagation of religious faith; and Iam just now more 
interested in Unitarianism as a religious system than as a 
system of culture. Iam alittle puzzled upon this question 
of culture. I want Unitarianism to be inseparable from the 
culture that gives “ability to see things as they are,” and the 
capacity to look at things from all stand-points. I find in- 
dividuals and classes who, having outgrown it, seem to have 
lost the ability to see things as they are, and have no capacity — 
for looking at things from any stand-point but their own. 
Now, this is exactly the situation with the masses: they 
cannot see things as they are, and only see them from one 
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stand-point. But the masses are teachable ; the clsases are 
not: in them each individual is a full-fledged professor. 

Bear in mind that by “the classes” I do not mean the 
cultured men and women who adorn the Unitarian faith, but 
those who have outgrown it, and consider it a senile in- 
structor, not an honored benefactor. These putting Unita- 
rianism from them, lo! we turn to the masses. But the first 
thing for us to learn is to put out of our mind the distinctions 
between the two, by uniting them to get the broader con- 
ception of “men and brethren.” This is what our mis- 
sionaries are doing, I believe; and what those preachers 
among us are doing, who do independent missionary work. 
Unitarianism is being made democratic, a people’s religion. 
Contact with the people will give us insight into the ethics 
of the people and a comprehension of their perspective: then 
we shall see that we should probably have been just the same 
if we had been surrounded by the same environments, and 
we shall be so far able to put ourselves in their place that 
we shall have some intuitive conception of their moral and 
spiritual needs, and how to meet them. 

I am easily a pessimist in other matters; but in the mat- 
ter of Unitarianism I lean to enthusiastic optimism. Per- 
haps it is because I believe that religion is our only salvation, 
and that Unitarianism is the best expression of religion. I 
cling to religion as the panacea for all the ills of our civili- 
zation, as the drowning man to the straw. If it comes to the 
worst, and we must lose either the classes or the masses, we 
must save the masses. I do not mean at all that we are to 
adopt any of the expedients of the modern revivalist. Our 
Church must not stoop to conquer. Nor are we to esteem 
less highly that phase of faith which is intellectual and scho- 
lastic. Unitarianism is for the men who know how to think 
profoundly, and those learning to think. It is for all sorts 
and conditions of men, not alone for the wise and enlight- 
ened. There will always be the masses and the classes, but 
there will always be religion ; and through it they can come 
into relations that will enable them to understand and help 
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CRITICAL THEOLOGY. 


Il. Jewisn Doctrine or Sin AND REDEMPTION.* 


It was admitted in Jewish theology, as a constant fact of expe- 
rience, that among far the greatest number of men evil far out- 
weighs good, and indeed is lacking in no man. It was recog- 
nized by the teachers of Palestine, as by those of Alexandria, 
that this fact of experience did not admit of explanation from 
the simple, free activity of the will in the individual. They 
sought, therefore, a sufficient ground of explanation for the 
universality of sin,—in part psychologically, in the nature of 
man; in part historically, in the early history of our race,— 
both methods of explanation being very closely joined. The 
natural ground of sin is found in this: that the soul, created 
pure in itself, becomes stained in every man by the impure 
body, which, again, is impure not simply because it consists of 
mortal, earthly material, but especially because it is the seat 
and origin of the evil impulse. For, from the beginning of 
the creation, God has endowed man with a twofold impulse,— 
the impulse to good in the soul and the impulse to evil, which 
clings to the body chiefly in the form of the impulse to enjoy- 
ment through the senses, which man has in common with all 
animals. This impulse, because belonging.to the nature of the 
body, was present already in the early condition of man; but 
it “rested” there, so that man was still without transgression 
or guilt,— innocent, therefore, and pure, just as children are be- 
fore the years of responsibility. 

When the slumbering impulse “awoke” to activity, against 
the divine commands, then man fell into sin, guilt, and punish- 
ment (cf. Rom. vii. 8, f.). This fall of the first parents was 
brought about through Satan, who, in the form of the serpent, 
tempted Eve by exciting her natural impulse to unlimited desire: 
this was repeated in Adam, and similarly in every child of man, 
when his natural impulses are developed, especially in the sexual 
direction. The consequences of the fall consisted partly in the 
outward evils of natural life,— especially the dominion of death, 
to which humanity was made subject by divine judgment ; 
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partly, too, in an aggravation of moral evil: since the impulse 
to evil, present indeed from the first, became now so powerful 
as to subject the will of man to its tyrannical authority,— every 
transgression hurrying him on, not only to sins through the 
senses, but also through the spirit, such as godlessness and 
idolatry. . 

And this power of the evil impulse, already great in itself, is 
made all the greater by the influence of Satan within and by the 
enticements of social circumstances without. Man is, however, 
at the same time still in possession of the good impulse created 
in his soul, and so is able to resist the urgencies of the wicked 
impulse in his body; but, since the fall, this resisting power 
of the good impulse has become so weakened that right action, 
although not impossible, is yet very difficult, and commonly 
comes to naught. It is true, God has given man a means 
of help in the Thora, for, by meditation upon this, the good 
impulse is so strengthened that in the battle with evil he can 
really come off victorious: thus were the fathers of Israel and 
the pious teachers of the law such holy men, in whom sin, if it 
did not quite disappear, was still so insignificant that they could 
pass for “ perfectly righteous.” 

But these are only exceptions. The great mass of men are 
under the control of the power of the evil impulse, which rules 
as a strange god in body, heart, and members, taking captive in 
his service the thoughts and actions of men, and in sins of 
thought, word, and deed brings about the transgression of the 
law (ef. Rom. vii. 14-24). These, though not from a nature 
wholly depraved, are real sin and guilt. There is, therefore, 
no inherited sin or guilt, but only an innate tendency to sin, 
which is of itself neither sin nor guilt: only by his own trans- 
gression does a man become sinful and guilty. Hach man’s pun- 
ishment is therefore the consequence of his own guilt, and stands 
in an exact relation to it, “measure for measure.” Every sin 
avenges itself in a definite evil, and every particular evil points 
to a definite guilt. Even death, though by divine appointment 
it rules since the fall in Adam over the race in general, takes 
place in each individual by reason of his own sinfulness. Of 
strict application is the canon, No death apart from sin! That 
is, the executing upon the individual of the death sentence 
pronounced upon the race in general always presupposes a 
definite ground of justification in individual guilt,—be it his 
own, as in the case of adults, be it the parents, as in the case of 
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children (compare Rom. v. 12). For the righteous, moreover, 
death is a means of salvation, or escape from the sinful world : 
only for sinners is it real punishment (Wisdom iy. 11, ff.) 

With this universality of sin comes the more urgently the 
question, How is forgiveness to be found? Jewish theology 
answered: On the human side it is to be-merited by services 
or expiations, which atone for sin or make up for it. Sin is 
a debt, for which God accepts payment; forgiveness without 
payment is not found with God any more than with a civil 
judge. This thought, characteristic of the legal view of the 
religious relation, controlled the entire theory of atonement in 
Jewish theology: it stands there as an axiom without need of 
proof, forming the basis of all further investigation. 

This point is significant, also, for an understanding of the 
Pauline doctrine of atonement. More closely considered, atone- 
ment is a “making good” or “ restoration,” in so far as it makes 
right the relation with God destroyed by sin, healing the injary 
done. It is at the same time a “pacifier,” a “restorer of favor,” 
in so far as it pacifies God’s anger and changes his conduct 
towards men, whether it brings to pass a reprieve of punishment 
and an extension of the time for repentance, or wholly cancels 
the penalty, and effects a reconciliation with God. As means of 
such atonement, the following are mentioned: repentance, which 
must consist, however, not in simple contrition, but also in effec- 
tive compensation or by painful expiation,— voluntary castiga- 
tion, for example; further, by good works compensating for the 
debt by their merit,—as the study of the thora, the giving of 
alms; finally, by suffering, which, as endurance in this world of © 
the punishment deserved, averts from the pious the judgment 
of the world to come. In death, especially, there dwells a 
universally atoning power, so that it can be said, “By death 
are the dead expiated” (cf. Rom. vi. 7). This, of course, is true 
only with limitation: so that death deserved for a particular sin 
cannot effect expiation for other sins; while for great sins atone- 
ment reaches its fulfilment only in Gehenna (Hades). Death by 
martyrdom has the greatest expiating power. 

But all these services and expiations by individuals are, ac- 
cording to the Jewish theology, not yet sufficient to gain a bal- . 
ance of favor for the heavenly reckoning. A large majority of 
men are found in that middle class, in whose case merit and guilt 
hold about an equal balance, and the overweight of merit is 
always doubtful. It is therefore of great importance that excess 
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of virtue in one person should help out the deficit of another, the 
abounding merit of men distinguished for righteousness being 
“imputed” to offenders. More than all is it the merit of the 
fathers that comes in to take the place of the people’s debt,— not, 
indeed, so as to render unnecessary the obligation of each one to 
meritorious action of his own, but only as complementing his own 
shortcoming. For this reason their merit is not immediately 
awarded to the pious fathers; but God holds it in reserve, that it 
may inure to the help of their less devout posterity. 

The merit of the fathers thus forms a national capital, of which 
every righteous Jew has a share simply in virtue of his descent; 
and there is, besides, a distinct family merit, which is awarded 
especially to the members and posterity of the families of the 
theocratic nobility. The merits of the great fathers and holy 
ones of the nation are effective to the end of days; even the 
latest posterity of Abraham enjoy that which he has earned for 
them. Family merit can be transferred as a dowry through mar- 
riage; for which reason the daughters of families of great fame 
in righteousness are especially sought in marriage. Next to the 
merits of the fathers, those of contemporary righteous men are 
effective for their entire generation. Their imputed merit can 
save a whole generation from the deserved judgment of the 
divine wrath, while its objective worth is increased by their 
effectual intercession before God. 

Again, as the individual’s own defective service is comple- 
mented by the imputation of another’s righteousness, so, too, 
his expiating and atoning pains may be complemented by vica- 
rious substitution of another’s sufferings. “ Israel,” being an or- 
ganic unity, can appear separately one for another, all innocent 
suffering of the righteous being effectual for expiation of the peo- 
ple’s sins. The innocent death of a righteous man has an expiat- 
ing power besides, which is reckoned equal to that of the great 
day of atonement; it avails as an expiatory offering for the 
appeasing of the divine wrath, as a ransom from the punishment 
of God. The more righteous the sufferer, the less his need of 
the merit of his death as compensation for his own failures, and 
so much the greater the superabundance of his merit for impu- 
tation to the good of his people. The righteous can atone for 
his whole race, the atoning efficacy of his deeds and sufferings 
extending even to the dead, 

It is obvious that we have before us here the source of the 
Pauline doctrine of atonement, which is, in fact, as we shall see, 
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nothing other than an application of this theory of vicarious 
expiation formed in the Pharisaic theology to the particular case 
of the death of Jesus, whose effect naturally transcends, exten- 
sively and intensively, all former expiation, in proportion as the 
Christ of Paul is exalted above the level of a righteous Jew. 
For the understanding of the Pauline theology it is well to ob- 
serve just here that this entire theory of atonement has nothing 
to do with the Levitical sacrificial rites: its only connection with 
the Old Testament is found in the well-known passage about the 
vicarious suffering of the righteous servant of God (Isaiah liii.). 
But this beautiful thought has been distorted in Jewish theology 
into an external legal theory of imputation, which, in the form 
here described, can be considered only as a product of the theol- 
ogy of the Pharisaic schools, and far removed from the Old Tes- 
tament foundations. 

Closely as this theory of atonement might apply in the case of 
Christians to the death of Jesus, it was still an innovation, and 
not in harmony with the true Messianic ideal of the Jews. Ac- 
cording to Jewish theology, the redeeming work of the Messiah 
consists in the freeing of Israel from foreign control, in its resto- 
ration as a people, in establishing its control over other peoples, 
in the restoration of its sanctuary-worship, and fidelity to the 
law. But the theology of the old synagogue knew nothing of a 
vicarious suffering and death of the Messiah. So far as Isaiah 
liii. referred at all to the Messiah, it expressed only his interces- 
sion for his sinful people, which God will grant him for the sake 
of his righteousness; at most, further, a trial by suffering, of 
which he himself stood in need for his own moral perfecting and 
strengthening for his work, as well as the expiating of his own 
imperfection. For the Messiah was not considered as perfectly 
sinless,-but only as eminent in righteousness. To become the 
redeemer of his people was a dignity he must earn by his knowl- 
edge of the law, and by beneficence to the poor and suffering. 
He is, indeed, to come into the world in the common way, as a 
true son of David, though he has pre-existed in heaven, not 
merely in ideal (in so far as “his name has been called of God 
from the beginning of the world,”—that is, he has been the 


subject of God’s elective choice), but also really, since his soul is ~ 


kept in the heavenly paradise or the Garden of Eden until the 
time when it is to appear in the flesh. 


This “coming” is the subject of continual hope and prayer in — 
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Israel; but its preliminary condition is Israel’s perfect repentance 
and obedience, since “only a righteous people is worthy to see 
the days of the Messiah.” Thus the fulfilment of the Messianic 
promise, like every divine benefit, is conditioned on human ser- 
vice and merit. And yet, according to the anthropology above 
described, the large majority of mankind are never in condition 
to present the sufficient moral merit; nor can the Jewish people 
ever realize in themselves that righteousness which is demanded 
of them as a condition of the coming of the promised Messiah. 
Here is the unsolved antinomy of this theology, which might 
well rest the more heavily upon the heart of Paul, the Pharisee, 
the more deeply he experienced in himself the power of sin, the 
more painfully he felt convinced of his inability for real goodness. 
Still, however urgent this antinomy in the Pharisaic system, its 
solution was at hand in the doctrine, so significant for this sys- 
tem, of vicarious propitiation in the suffering of the righteous 
one. We have only to refer to the Messianic idea, to see in the 
Messiah no longer the consequence, but the cause of the righteous- 
ness of God’s people. What hindered the Jewish theology from 
carrying out this scheme was the too preponderant political ele- 
ment in their Messianic hope, excluding the thought of the suf- 
fering and death of the Messiah-king. 

Granting now the fact of the crucifixion of Jesus, and recog- 
nizing the crucified One in accordance with the vision at Damas- 
cus,— as the Messiah and heavenly Son of God,—it was not 
only easy, but we may even say inevitable, for the converted 
Pharisee Paul to complete the combination, all whose elements 
were given in the Pharisaic theology, and whose completion 
was urgently demanded by the open antinomy of the Pharisaic 
theology. It was inevitable that he should diseover in the cruci- 
fixion of the Messiah-Jesus the means prepared of God to fur- 
nish, as vicarious atonement and imputation, the [perfect] right- 
eousness impossible in human service. Indeed, even before Paul, 
the Christian Church seems to have turned to a view of this 
kind for an explanation of the death of Christ. (Cf. 1 Cor. xv. 
3.) That, howevey, which, with the Church, was only one ele- 
ment along with others, and without further significance, became 
for Paul, a pupil of the Pharisees, the chief point of his theology, 
and led on to consequences entirely new and of widest impor- 
tance. 

This, again, was in harmony with Paul’s new view of the per- 
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son of Christ, got by transferring the Hellenistic idea* of the 
heavenly and spiritual man, begotten in the image of God before 
the earthly Adam, to the Messiah-Jesus revealed to him from 
heaven. If, accordingly, Christ was not simply a righteous Jew, 
or a Messiah appointed merely for Israel, but the heavenly arche- 
typal Man, and as such the representative head of the entire 
race (“of every man,” 1 Cor. xi. 3), his death then had atoning 
power, not alone for Israel, but for humanity. It was thus‘the 
means, the medium, of providing righteousness as a gift of God 
for all,— Gentiles and Jews. But this imputed righteousness 
could not be intended, as the Pharisees thought, simply for com- 
plementing the deficient righteousness proceeding from the law 
or from meritorious works. It must come as a new way of 
salvation, available to Jew and Gentile alike, in place of perfect 
obedience to the law, leading, therefore, to the abolition of the 
law by faith. This was the anti-Jewish consequence which Paul 
drew from the Pharisaic idea of the vicarious atonement and 
imputed righteousness, when he applied these to the death by 
crucifixion of the heavenly man Christ Jesus. 

With this line of thought proceeding from the Pharisaie the- 
ology was joined another, proceeding from the Hellenistic an- 
thropology. According to this, man is (as we have seen) by 
nature simply rational soul, without spirit; and this soul, being 
oppressed by the burden of the body, is incapable of knowing 
divine things or of realizing the good, unless it receive the 
quickening power of the Holy Spirit from on high. How this 
quickening power could come to humanity was a question as 
little answered by Hellenism as how the righteousness worthy of 
the Messiah’s kingdom could be attained by the Jews was an- 
swered by the Pharisees. 

As this latter question had found its solution for Paul in the 
atoning death, so the former was solved for him by the Resur- 
rection of the Messiah-Jesus. In the resurrection, the second 
Adam, as the “quickening spirit” to which he was created from 
the beginning (1 Cor. xv. 45), becomes revealed and effective. 
A new life force begins for humanity, releasmg every one who 
appropriates it by faith from the enslaving power of sin and 
death, which have their being in the flesh. The powerful im- 
pulse for evil—rebellious against the spirit and against God, 


*Found in Philo De Opif. Mundi, M. 32, and Leg. Alleg., M. 49; also, in the rab-_ 
binical theology upon ground of the allegorical significance of the Biblical account 
of creation. 
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preventing the realization of the good and the fulfilment of the 
law —is vanquished now by the impulse of the higher life, 
which passes from the quickening spirit in Christ to his own, 
making them new men, able to fulfil the righteousness which the 
law had demanded in vain. (Rom. viii. 4.) 

Considered on this side, Christ’s death and resurrection ap- 
pear as the typical beginning of a process of renewal, effected 
in humanity by the Holy Spirit, so as to change men from sin- 
ful children of Adam to holy children of God, from men “ of 
the flesh,” subject to death, to men “of the spirit,’ who rule 
royally in life, and are in the likeness of the image of Christ. 
To the imputed righteousness arising from the general atonement 
by the death of Christ is added, as a further saving effect, the 
real righteousness of the new life, in which the spirit of the 
heavenly Christ shows itself effective in those who are his mem- 
bers. To the new consciousness of reconciliation comes, with 
like effect, the principle of the new moral life of the sons of God, 
—men of the spirit after the image of the second Adam, “ first 
born among many brethren.” The latter side of the Pauline 
theology we may designate as Christianized Hellenism; the 
former, as Christianized Pharisaism. 

The teaching of Paul had its twofold roots in the two historic 
forms of the contemporary Jewish theology. It combines the 
two by referring each to the central point, faith in the death and 
resurrection of the Messiah-Jesus; and from this central idea it 
seeks to answer in an original way the questions left unanswered 
in previous thought. Thus Paul established a new religious 
method, whose principle consists in the Christian faith in the cru- 
cified and risen Christ, while its elements are drawn on one side 
from the Pharisaic theology, and on the other from the Hellen- 
istic theosophy. In the close combining of these two with each 
other, and with the Christian central idea, is to be found what is 
peculiar to the Pauline theology, which is correctly understood, 
therefore, only by due regard to both elements. The old Gentile- 
Christian Church had naturally enough failed to understand the 
Pharisaic side of the Pauline theology, holding only the Hellen- 
istic, and carrying this out in a way partly popular and practical, 
partly mystical and gnostical: thus arose the church theology 
of the second century, fundamentally neither Pauline nor Jew- 
ish-Christian (taking these terms in the sense of the early 
Christian party opposition), but Hellenistic. 
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The theology of the Reformation, on the other hand, made 
prominent almost exclusively the Pharisaic side of the Pauline 
theology. This was because it found its most natural weapon 
against the legal Christianity of the Catholic Church in the same 
thoughts with which Paul had at one time overcome the Jewish 
Christianity of legalism. On the contrary, the later time has, as a 
general thing, been accustomed to hold almost exclusively to the 
Hellenistic side of Paulinism; and has’ either put in the back- 
ground or ignored the Pharisaic idea of vicarious atonement and 
imputation. For dogmatic purposes this may be quite correct 
and serviceable; but, when it is a question of examining the 
original sense of Paulinism in a strictly historical way, this mod- 
ern apprehension must be called one-sided in its method as in 
another way was that of the Protestant Reformers. 

I am persuaded that there can be no really historical under- 
standing of Paul, so long as his theology is not viewed in the full 
light of its double origin in Pharisaism and Hellenism. But 
even the latest representations are still far removed from such a 
view: one side of Paul’s teaching, mostly the Hellenistic, being 
so continually represented as the entire teaching, that the other 
side is wholly or almost wholly suppressed. Plainly, this cannot 
be done without manifold violence and distortion. 

From the above view it appears that the theology of Paul is a 
structure of thought erected from materials at hand in the Jewish 
theology on the foundation of faith in the death and resurrection 
of Christ; to which, however, former traditions of the life or 
teachings of Jesus contributed nothing. How much Paul may 
have been informed on these subjects we do not know, and for 
the question before us it is quite indifferent; since, whether little 
or much was made known to him, it had at all events no influ- 
ence on his theology. The few sayings of Jesus that he cites * 
are related only to incidental moral questions, never to a ques- 
tion of dogmatic teaching. The Pauline account of the introduc- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper differs so widely from the oldest ac- 
count in the Gospels, that it is difficult to say how much of it 
may be from tradition, how much from personal inspiration.t 
When, too, Paul presents Christ as a moral example, he has not 
in view the course of Jesus’ earthly life, but the disposition shown 


*1 Cor. ix. 14, cf: Luke x, 7, and 1 Cor. vii. 10, cf. Mark x, 11, f.; while 1 Cor. x. 
27 may be considered the source of Luke x, 8 rather than a citation therefrom. 

+ Perhaps such is meant in the words 1 Cor, xi. 23, éy® mapéAaBov ard Tov 
Kvpiov, <a 
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in his becoming man.* In all this is confirmed what Paul him- 
self has witnessed respecting the origin of his gospel: that he 
received it not from human tradition, but through revelation of 
Christ. That is, it rests not upon information externally received 
of the facts of the earthly life of Jesus, but upon inner knowledge 
of the spirit of the Christ; upon spontaneous thought inspired 
by the vision of Christ, his conversion,— a line of thought con- 
nected with the historical person of Jesus only in the one fact of 
the crucifixion. 

Paul’s gospel was the “word of the cross” and the preaching 
of the Christ who is no longer flesh, but spirit (2 Cor. v. 16); 
and this gospel was very different from that of the “other Jesus,” 
as he lived in the early apostolic memory and tradition (2 Cor. xi. 
4). For this very reason, however, it was well for Christianity 
that the gospel of Paul did not remain the only gospel, but that ° 
side by side with it there came to stand as complement, and to 
receive in the Gospels its ecclesiastical expression, the early apos- 
tolic tradition of the“ Christ according to the flesh ”; that is, of 


the historical Jesus. 
G. R. Freeman. 


*2 Cor. viii. 9; Phil. ii. 5, f. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


OUR NEW WESTERN HOPE. 


Some of our Western friends, in their communications to the 
public and in private correspondence, have expressed a degree 
of anxiety regarding our work and prospects in that region, 
which we candidly own to be wholly unintelligible to us. No 
doubt there are personal differences of judgment and policy, all 
the greater in proportion to the freedom of individual opinion, 
and the expression of it, which we have always encouraged. 
_And no doubt, too, there are differences as to very fundamental 
articles of religious belief, if we take in the wide boundaries that 
embrace all those whose religious sympathies have been on the 
whole with us. But when it comes to dividing lines, wherever 
we choose to draw them, it would puzzle the subtlest casuist to 
state what is the difference of principle on which men should be 
asked to divide. Certainly, none such is visible to the naked 
eye; and none such is tangible to one who frankly craves and 
seeks the fellowship of the various men, or groups, included in 
that wide perspective which we call the West. And so this 
Review, being totally unconscious of such differences, has steadily 
refused, not to acknowledge that they may exist, or have ex- 
isted, but to recognize them in any survey it has attempted of 
that large, diversified, and incomparably interesting field. Nay, 
more; the present editor has been thrown, again and again, into 
complete despair in his efforts to understand what it is which 
those brethren, personally alike dear to him, who should be 
dwelling together in unity, take so much to heart. 

That we do not exaggerate the serious way it looks to them, 
we take to witness the following reason given in a lately pub- 
lished letter of Mr. Snyder, why a certain course of action should, 
as he thinks, be taken : — 

Because in the West we are slowly but surely drifting into the posi- 
tion of being practically two denominations. This may be denied and 
disguised. But ordinary people, who are apt to see things from a purely 
business point of view, recognize that there are two sets of instrumen- 
talities at work here, which are not harmonious. These differences, or 
apparent differences, are being emphasized and sharpened every day. 
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Now we deny nothing, and we disguise nothing. In fact, there 
is nothing we so much wish as to see the situation just as it is. 
And, whenever it is our fortune to see it in definite facts, not in 
theories or apprehensions about those facts, the more that new 
Western hope we have several times spoken of glows and is 
strong within us. We take the tone of Mr. Sunderland’s appeal 
fora liberal ministry which we spoke of briefly a month ago. 
We take the same tone and almost the same thing said (by a 
coincidence wholly undesigned) by Mr. Crooker in our own pages 
last fall. We take the testimony of our own correspondence, 
that has come to us from Missouri, from Illinois, from Wisconsin, 
from Dakota; and we find only a confirmation of our constant 
hope. As long as we “look up and not down, forward and not 
back, out and not in,” we find only one aspect, of confidence and 
cheer in the work which these “different sets of instrumentali- 
ities” are engaged together in doing, so that, the more we study 
the situation from our point of view, the more bright and hopeful 
it appears. 

Our friend is concerned to find that “there are ¢wo sets of 
instrumentalities at work here, which are not harmonious.” We 
only wish there were twenty instead of two: then, it is likely, 
the fundamental harmony that really exists would come out 
plainly. We have heard an excellent music-master say that 
where there are éwo voices in a choir taking the same part, it is 
impossible that they should not jar a little: it takes a third voice 
to harmonize the difference, and make the accord complete. 
Still more, if it swells into a chorus of twenty, or a hundred, or 
a thousand voices, where all discords are neutralized and 
drowned. It is the fewness of our numbers, with the consequent 
folly and impossibility of further division, that makes the differ- 
ences sound harsh, When we hear them spoken of despondently, 
or reproachfully, as if they were the main thing, we are always 
reminded of those words of Milton’s Areopagitica, in which he 
flings back the reproach of divisions and weakness cast against 
the Independents: “The adversary again applauds, and waits 
the hour; when they have branched themselves out, saith he, 
small enough into parties and partitions, then will be our time. 
Fool! he sees not the firm, root, out of which we all grow, 
though into branches; nor will beware until he see our small 
divided maniples cutting through at every angle of his ill-united 
and unwieldy brigade.” 
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Of strength as a sect we have always been exceedingly jealous, 
“with a godly jealousy”; and it does not disturb us in the least 
when a friend writes to us (as one did some months ago from 
Missouri), “The Unitarian movement as a sEcT is to my mind 
a great failure in the West.” We seem to have none of the 
genius that makes it coherent and strong that way. The very 
name “ Unitarianism” betrays that, primarily, it is a movement 
of thought,— nay, more narrowly yet, of scholastic theology, of 
feeble interest or account to our restless generation. But, 
because it was taken up into the souls of men who were seeking 
a way of escape out of their creeds into a larger mental liberty, 
it has developed into a form of genuine religious life; even, as 
some ardent friends have already announced, into a new religion. 
But, apart from this expansion of thought, there is something 
like an organic religious life which it has inherited with its Chris- 
tian heritage; and this it is,in particular, given to us to guard 
and keep by such instrumentalities as may best serve that end. 

Our new Western hope is, then, in the fact that the Associa- 
tion which has this interest especially in charge refuses, with 
absolute unanimity, to recognize in its action any of those parties, 
or divisions, which have been thought to threaten our strength or 
harmony in that wider field. It will do its own work, with its 
own agencies that cannot be spared, in absolute impartial friend- 
liness to all who claim its sympathy and co-operate towards the 
object it has in view. We have hoped to give in these pages 
a full and careful study of that field, from Mr. Batchelor, whose 
late service and experience in it, as messenger of the Associa- 
tion, best entitle him to speak. His official report of it has been 
given elsewhere ; and the more deliberate study he may have 
thought it best to withhold, till what with him was but a suc- 
cessful experiment, ably and sagaciously conducted, shall have 
ripened into a permanent course of action, with larger visible 
results. There is no work, worth doing at all, which has not its 
seasons of anxiety, despondency perhaps, at any rate of vexing 
and weary responsibility. But of divisions, failure, or radical 
distrust, we have never allowed ourselves to speak. It is our 
province to deal not with the special method, which may fail, but 
with the life and thought, which will survive. We do not admit 
the hopelessness of any division that may happen to exist; and, 
far from dwelling on discouragements or failures, our topic is 
always, and shall be, the Western opporTuNITy and the Western 
HOPE. ; 
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THE METHOD OF FAITH. 


To reconcile faith and reason is the constant problem of relig- 
ious thought. Even more, when religion takes organic shape and 
becomes a social power, the same problem turns up, of the 
method of reason, which asserts the freedom of the individual 
mind, and the method of faith, which demands a law of life, is 
by nature imperious, and seeks every way to control both the 
reason and the will. So that the great faiths of history, which 
give grandeur and heroism to our notion of what man’s life can 
be, have always prevailed in virtue of a certain tyranny over the 
intellect, which either will admit no enthusiasm at all or will 
direct its enthusiasm in quite other channels to other ends, 
“The great debate of Reason must be carried on within wide 
boundaries, and with open doors. The great battle of Faith 
must be fought with closed ranks, where a whisper of mutiny is 
death. A thousand blind partisans, so standing alone, are far 
stronger than the same number, increased by ten thousand more, 
who may dare question a word or act of the commander.” 

A religious movement which began with a proclamation of 
mental freedom, and then seeks to establish itself in the world as 
a social force, is therefore exposed to a peculiar peril of weakness 
in one direction, or inconsistency in the other. No Protestant 
body has quite escaped this peril,—least of all, perhaps, our own. 
Where authority is centralized, or dogma is fortified by logic, it 
may, for a time, not be felt at all,— as in the two great religious 
parties that fought out the wars of the Reformation: the Catho- 
lie Church in its reaction from the disorders of the Pagan Re- 
vival, and the invincible heroism of Calvinistic attack and 
defence, strengthened by its relentless creed. All later compro- 
mises of reason and faith are feeble in the comparison with 
those two mighty forces in the field. Expansive and even heroic 
as is the one, indispensable and vital as may be the other, both 
suffer from the demands of modern life, which will needs have 
them both. 

It is, if not the duty, at any rate the efficiency, of the latter 
which we have chiefly to learn. Thought when directed by 
will is a sort of tool, or weapon, which must be narrowed to an 
edge, or sharpened to a point, to do its best work. The grind- 
ing to an edge, or the sharpening to a point,— which is the task 
of disciplinary training,— is a process which we unwillingly sub- 
mit to, and are apt to disdain or else resent. But it is the 
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process that converts strength into force. The comparison was 
suggested to us lately by a comment on the commanding power 
of John Bright as an orator. There may, perhaps, have been 
in public life men of greater breadth, strength, and wisdom; but 
by general admission England in the last half-century has not 
seen a popular force to compare with his. And the comment to 
which we refer speaks of the connection of the singular vigor 
of his intelligence with a certain narrowness of understanding : — 


It was frequently complained of Mr. Bright, by persons who fully 
sympathized with many of his views, that he had made up his bundle of 
pet ideas early in life, and that he never cared to enlarge them, to add 
to them, to revise them, or even, properly speaking, to think about them. ~ 
... He never changed them; he never produced an argument for them ; 
he never had doubt or qualm about his championship of them. ... He 
carried out the doctrine of that school with a fearless narrowness hardly 
anywhere equalled; as in the great. and memorable argument, that adul- 
teration is a form of competition.... He did all this not with that 
apparently passionate but really spurious and sophistical belief in him- 
self which has distinguished others, but with an absolute unflawed con- 
viction that his creed was in every particular the true and only creed. 
He never changed it; he never paltered with it. 


That singleness of purpose, that whole-heartedness, with which 
this strong man gave himself to his own political tasks,— in the 
main generous and wise, always honest, and never mean,— makes 
the ideal of religionists, in doing the Lord’s work upon earth. 
The educated intellect is apt to be fastidious and critical about 
ways and means; it disdains the narrowness implied in a life 
of action, and so will suffer itself, sometimes, to shrink into 
apathy and inipotence of will, in proportion to its breadth and 
fineness of culture. In her very instructive Introduction to 
Amiel’s Journal, Mrs. Ward quotes the comment of some friend, 
upon the contrast of that fine intelligence with that strange im- 
potence of will. To master, with a keen and quick sagacity, the 
wisdom or the art of other men, and then to sit with folded 
hands, brooding upon those excellences without thought of any 
life-task of his own other than such brooding,— that is the im- 
pression one gets, too often, from turning over those charming 
pages. We cannot deny, either, that his danger is in good de- 
gree our danger: not of being enlightened, wise, and cultured as — 
he was; but that intelligence or culture should usurp the place in 
our aim, or our esteem, which belongs only to a consecrated will, — 
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and implies, perhaps, some narrowing of the speculative intelli- 


gence. 
SOCIALISM AND SOCIOLOGY. 


An announcement was circulated a few days ago that steps 
were taking to form a society of “Christian Socialists.” A 
schedule of opinions, or principles, was set forth, and a platform 
of practical aims was appended, both looking in the direction of 
“ Socialism,” as that term is rightly distinguished from its antith- 
esis “Anarchism,” with which popular prejudice too often con- 
founds it. We have no intention to comment here on these 
principles or aims, further than to say that it appeared to us that 
the proposed society was too much, or prematurely, doctrinaire, 
which would unfortunately limit and cripple it from the start; 
that, in the present state of the public mind, its founders ought 
to take the humbler attitude of students of the enormously com- 
plex phenomena with which they deal, and not the more preten- 
tious attitude of propagandists; that, in short, what we need first 
is a far better knowledge of Sociology, before we are fit to bring 
our views to bear in more or less revolutionary schemes of 
Socialism. The fact is, the practical problem we have to deal 
with is far simpler than we are apt to suppose, and is by no 
means complicated with the deeper social problems which it will 
take centuries to settle. Look, for example, at the four or five 
millions of London alone ; and the problem is enormous, bafiling, 
unsolvable. But notice how —in one phase of it at least, and 
that the phase most full of dread —it is simplified by a few 
facts and figures brought lately to public notice by Mr. Booth: — 


The social problem lies with Class B, the casual workers. They are 
all in great poverty. The heads of families do not average three days’ 
work a week; but, on the other hand, do not want more work ; they are a 
leisured class, preferring to work when they like, and play when they 
like, and cannot stand the regularity and dulness of civilized existence. 
[Of these, one hundred thousand in East London.] The end of this 
speculation, from whatever point you enter on it, is to land you in face 
of the insurmountable difficulty in getting rid of Class B,— not only in 
the East End, but in the universe at large. 


And, again, touching the centralization of capital, which is 
represented as so inhuman and unjust :— 
The large contractors, who employ many hands, give regular employ- 


ment, pay good wages, and provide the best workshops. The small 
“ sweaters ” toil as hard as their hands, and apparently choose the life on 
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the sailor’s principle, that it is better to be master and owner of a dung- 
barge (mudscow) than captain of somebody else’s clipper. How are 
men who are ambitious in their humble way to be prevented from work- 
ing day and night, if they think the game worth the candle?.. . Among 
the very poor are many who have been crippled in the battle of life, to 
whom help and pity are due. But there are many more who are malin- 
gerers and skulkers, who have run from the discipline and the bullets. 
With these last what is to be done? — Saturday Review, April 20. 


Or, again, touching the labor problem,— which is, indeed, por- 
tentous and terrible enough, occasionally, in the shapes it shows, 
—as a matter requiring intelligent comprehension or intellect- 
ual solution, how the fog is cleared by these few words of solid 
sense from the New York Lvening Post /— 


The labor problem is now, and has always been, not how to reconcile 
labor and capital, but how to make the earth support its rapidly growing 
population,— a population which everywhere closely follows up all im- 
provements in the means of production, and follows them up with 
increased demands in the way of comfort. No way of dividing the 
product will ever greatly, or for any great length of time, produce con- 
tent as long as new-comers are constantly pressing for a share, not on 
the best possible terms, but on any terms. No matter how many laborers 
you cover with profit-sharing, there is soon a very large body without 
the gates who start the labor problem afresh, and are eager to have it 
solved at once, so far as they are concerned,— not in the way that will 
most hasten the Kingdom of God, but in the way which will most 
speedily put them in possession of food and clothing; and that way is 
the receipt of fixed wages. If laborers were a fixed, or even a slowly 
increasing quantity, there would, with no improved powers of produc- 
tion, be but little difficulty in satisfying even their unreasonable desires. 
What makes all the industrial trouble is that, wherever they collect in 
masses, their number soon surpasses the demand for them, and, if some 
are maintained in a high degree of comfort, others must live in a corre- 
sponding degree of penury. ‘This is the labor problem in London, in 
Paris, in New York, in Chicago, and in every place else in which there 
is much writing or preaching about it. Co-operation and profit-sharing 
are both devices simply for putting a small minority of the laborers, of 
unusual intelligence and self-restraint, into the category of capitalist. 
They do not provide for the surplus of labor which is sure to flow to 
every place in which large masses of capital have accumulated and are 
seeking investment. 


We understand perfectly well that, as these matters present 


themselves to the Christian conscience, or the sentiment of 
humanity, they are full of difficulty, nay, often, of agony. But 
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we insist that in such form they are questions of conscience, or 
human feeling, merely; and that only mischief is done when 
sentiment, even the sweetest or the most heroic, is made to pre- 
clude and foreclose the treatment of those questions whose solu- 
tion must be intellectual and scientific. The real problems of 
labor, capital, population, poverty, misery, crime, cannot with- 
out supreme peril be dealt with in off-hand spurts of emotion, 
and are only made a hundred times more dangerous by impatient 
threats of socialistic revolution. 


SOCIAL STUDIES. 


REALIZABLE AND UNREALIZABLE IDEALS, 


We have before us two very interesting publications which are 
valuable witnesses to the ferment working in our present social 
order. The first is the latest pamphlet issued by the American 
Economic Association. Socialism in England is the title; and 
Sidney Webb, an English barrister, who lectures on economics 
at the City of London College, is the author, In less than seventy 
pages he reviews the progress of the socialistic movement in 
all quarters in England, in a very sanguine temper. Mr, Webb 
plainly lacks the ability to express himself with discrimination. 
Socialism, to him, includes Toynbee Hall, the Factory Acts, and 
the administration of the telegraphic service by the government ; 
and one is apparently just as much socialism as the others. It is 
true that these are all indications of a reaction from the indi- 
vidualistic notions of private and public action which prevailed so 
strongly fifty years ago. But Mr. Webb at once rushes to the 
conclusion that individualism deserves no respect, that the pres- 
ent tendency is to continue undiminished in force, and that, if we 
can call a movement “socialistic,” we may be assured it is wise 
and will sueceed. He fails to emphasize the prime duty of in- 
vestigating, as Professor Jevons and such deliberate minds would 
have us do, each individual measure of governmental extension 
on its own merits. If it plainly tends to increase the general 
welfare, it should be adopted and carried out. But one impor- 
tant consideration the hot-headed forget, and that is the danger 
of weakening that individual effort, that personal initiative, 


il 
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which, after all, must remain, as heretofore, the chief spring of 
human progress. 

Socialism has no magical secret for converting a million un- 
wise individuals into a great nation. The doctrine of “the 
remnant” has not yet been outgrown; and, wherever we look in 
our own country, we see the absolute necessity of encouraging 
individuals to stand apart from the crowd, and cultivate all the 
resources they have of resistance to partisanship or sectarianism 
or philanthropic mania. Deliberate and constant reform, based 
on thorough study of the facts of the intricate social fabric, pro- 
ceeding carefully, not disdaining an inspiring ideal, but mainly 
concerned that the next step shall be a wise one not needing to 
be retraced in confusion,— this is the policy to which civilized 
man should commit himself. The ideal with which he refreshes 
his toilsome advance should be a plainly desirable one, as well as 
one likely to be realizable. Applying this test to our American 
civilization, in which we have not yet rescued the ordinary offices 
of government from the slime of “ politics for revenue” and the 
corruption of the spoils system, is it desirable that the functions 
of government should be immensely extended, it being so incom- 
petent to discharge its present duties honestly and efficiently? 
While the Postal Service is the prey of the spoilsman, shall we 
make over to him the telegraphs also, and then give unlimited 
opening for corruption by abandoning the railways, as public 
property, to his tender mercies? Mr. Webb finds in England a 
better civil service than we have here, which succeeds in sending 
despatches and carrying parcels, Well and good — for England: 
there it is wise to consider if the acquirement of the railways by 
the State would also be advisable. This is plainly a much more 
debatable matter than the comparative trifle of doing a govern- 
ment telegraph and express business. But Mr. Webb jauntily 
glides over all such difficulties. As a practical guide, he has 
little to offer one, but his information about English Socialism is 
convenient for reference. 

Mr. Webb is sound reason itself, however, in comparison with 
the so-called “ Nationalist” movement in this country. Surely, 
it is a very curieus phenomenon, this formation of “ Nationalist” 
Clubs, this publication of The Nationalist magazine, founded, in 
fact, upon a brilliant novel by an able story-teller, who frankly 
says his interest in social problems is very recent.* His main 


* Looking Backward. By Edward Bellamy. Boston; Houghton, Mifflin & Co. — 
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idea of an industrial army, corresponding to the vast military 
organizations of European nations, he stumbled upon, he says. 
Now he assumes, with remarkable naiveté, the réle of prophet, 
and assures us with profound faith that this chance imagination 
of his is to be realized in a hundred years, possibly in fifty ! 
When one considers how thoroughly Mr. Edward Bellamy and 
his followers mistake the wild-fire spread of “ Nationalist ” Clubs 
for a great step in the actual modification of the industrial order, 
it is difficult to retain respect for their judgment. Their hasty 
programme — which would have “all industries operated in the 
interest of all by the nation” — regards the running of railways 
as a mere bagatelle, and is plainly the outcome of literary imagi- 
nation rather than a development from patient study of the actual 
economic experience of mankind. Have the Nationalists never 
heard of the Government Workshops of 1848 in France? Have 
they any practical proposals for conducting a single industry that 
is not to be ranked as naturally a public or semi-public function, 
according to “ Nationalist” principles? When we separate from 
the Nationalist programme — as we have a right to do — the well- 
considered discussions of such practical matters as gas supply, 
street and railway transit, with which the American Economic 
Association has made us familiar, and isolate the one proposal 
which gives these clubs any reason for existence,— the nationali- 
zation of industry,—we see at once how little its supporters 
have to say for it. They meet nothing but contradiction from 
the French experiment; and they offer only a deceptive analogy 
from a military system, which the New World has never adopted! 
When our Nationalist friends address themselves to studying 
the actual tendencies of the last century of industrial develop- 
ment, they will soon renounce the dream of making human nat- 
ure over de novo in the next hundred years. It is a pity that 
desirable and realizable ideals of social reform should find their 
way blocked by imaginations with so little rationality in them as 
the Nationalist movement. It is heralded with much literary 
spirit, but the names of the men who give strength to the Ameri- 
can Economic Association are conspicuous for their absence. Its 
inevitable collapse will give aid and comfort to the Philistines, 
who oppose all, even the mast moderate and well-reasoned, at- 
tempts at social reform. Nationalization of land and nationaliza- 
tion of industry are two undesirable and unrealizable ideals. 
The preachers of them work confusion, and obstruct true prog- 
ress, N. P. G 
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GENERAL REVIEW. 


THE MONTH. 


It was a fit coincidence that celebrated within a week of each 
other the centennial of the inaugurating of our Republic of 
States, and of the meeting of the French States General, which 
opened so dramatically the century of European revolution,— the 
new order visibly, as it were, pushing out the old. As a record 
of the former, we copy here a few words from the most pungent 
and best worthy to be remembered of the addresses given on that 
sumptuous and tumultuous occasion, the short sermon by Bishop 
Potter, of New York: — 


The conception of the national government as a huge machine, exist- 
ing mainly for the purpose of rewarding partisan service,— this was a 
conception so alien to the character and conduct of Washington and his 
associates that it seems grotesque even to speak of it. It would be inter- 
esting to imagine the first President of the United States confronted 
with some one who had ventured to approach him upon the basis of what 
are now commonly known as “ practical politics.” But the conception is 
impossible.... As we turn the pages backward, and come upon the 
story of that 30th of April in the year of our Lord 1789, there is a 
certain stateliness in the air, a certain ceremoniousness in the manners, 
which we have banished long ago. We have exchanged the Washington 
dignity for the Jeffersonian simplicity, which was in truth only another 
name for the Jacksonian vulgarity. 


These are words whose force we will not weaken by any com- 
ment of our own, and which have struck home to the general 
conscience more sharply than all the clamor and vain-glory of 
the day. . 

The other occasion recalls that lively hope which hailed the 
first steps of the French Revolution, followed so soon by bewil- 
derment, wrath, and terror, when it was seen how serious a busi- 
ness a political or social upturning is. Burke’s passionate tide of 
“Reflections” took full possession, for a whole generation, by 
its stormy or pathetic eloquence, of the imagination and reason 
of Englishmen; and Tennyson’s phrase, 


“ The school-boy heat, 
The blind hysterics of the Celt,” 
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probably expresses pretty nearly the average English compre- 
hension of that greatest of all historic tragedies. But we hap- 
pened to listen, on the day following that anniversary, to an 
equally eloquent and impassioned defence, by a Frenchman, Pro- 
fessor Cohn, an ardent Republican in his faith, who claimed that 
no people have ever shown more singleness and tenacity of pur- 
pose, or more intelligent apprehension of the thing which human 
governments should aim at, than the French have done through- 
out this century, where the existing republican rule is already 
the longest-lived of the twelve that have successively held the 
helm of France. Every dynasty, no matter how despotic, has 
(he said) been obliged to respect that purpose, as signified in the 
first article of the first formulated Declaration of Rights; and 
the reactionists who attempted to overthrow it under Charles X. 
were instantly thrown out. It needed this long perspective, to 
make clear what we mean by the persistency of a nation’s will. 

The most striking event of the past month, in the social evo- 
lution, has been the strike of German laborers, taking gigantic 
proportions in Westphalia and Silesia. We refer to it here 
because it brought out a very interesting illustration of a way of 
dealing with such things so opposite to ours, that we ought to 
stop and give it a moment’s study. The present Emperor of 
Germany, we must remember, is a young man of thirty, not yet 
a year in power, who has generally given the impression of a 
temper imperious and self-willed, with a ruthless military ambi- 
tion, and a mind (some have said) morbidly irritable, to the 
verge of insanity. For such a man, in a position tragically and 
pathetically unique, we earnestly wish that the better hope of 
him may prove true. Without a vestige of sympathy for the 
stern military rule of that great Empire, we can at least admire 
the proud calmness and strength of these words, which he is 
just reported to have addressed to a deputation of the suffering 
Westphalian miners : — 


The healthy, patriotic feeling shown by the workmen’s delegates in- 
spires me with confidence that they will do all in their power to bring their 
comrades back to work as soon as possible. I earnestly advise the min- 
ing companies to maintain henceforth as close touch as possible with the 
workmen. I would ask that care be taken to give the workmen chances 
to formulate their wishes. I much desire to bring the dispute to a favor- 
able issue. It must ever be borne in mind that companies employing 
great numbers of workmen have a duty to perform to the State. They 
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must use every effort to provide for the welfare of the men. What above 
all must be avoided is the placing of the population of a whole province 
in such difficulties as have attended the present strike. 


Since those famous conferences of Saint Louis of France, when 
he sat under a tree in the open air to receive the appeal of those 
who came to him for justice, we do not remember any instance 
in history which shows so touchingly those better possibilities of 
a personal government, which have kept the popular heart loyal 
to that ideal through so many centuries of mockery and disap- 
pointment. 

For ourselves, the event of chief interest in the month has 
been the decision of the American Unitarian Association upon 
its permanent policy regarding its Western work, and the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Cutter for its Western Secretary. Mr. Cut- 
ter’s ten years’ record in Buffalo has left the impression of a 
man of strong personal qualities, of- admirable temper, of good 
sense and constructive ability, of intellectual modesty, and of 
deep consecration to the human side of his work as well as the 
more purely professional, always commanding hearing and respect 
on pulpit or platform. It is understood that the genuine great 
success he had in Buffalo was accompanied by a strong wish to 
do active service among the poor and suffering; and that with 
that motive he gave up his charge, to qualify himself thoroughly 
as a physician, which profession he had it in mind to adopt. A 
man he appears to be, to win and keep great confidence. If we 
are not disappointed in the matter of his acceptance, we look for 
the happiest results to follow his entering upon this field. 


EDMOND SCHERER, 


This distinguished critic of literature, who has lately died at a 
ripe old age, began his career as a theological professor; and his 
subsequent fortunes as a thinker have great interest for liberal 
believers. He came of a French family of Geneva, who intended _ 
to make him a preacher of the Calvinism which was their heredi- 
tary faith. But his views concerning the Scriptures developed 
into rationalism; and he became prominent among the French 
Protestants,— a small but brilliant band, who asserted the rights 
of a free criticism of the Bible. In a volume of selected essays, - 
intended to exhibit the condition of religious thought in France, 
Rev. Dr. Beard, of Manchester, gave several essays from M. 
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Scherer’s hand. These have probably made his name a little 
better known among Unitarians than elsewhere. 

But M. Scherer left theology and philosophy behind him with 
increasing decision as the years went on. In the introduction to 
the latest collection of his essays on religious history and _ philos- 
ophy, he avows his disbeliefs, or his hesitations, concerning much 
that passes current among many “liberals” as certain in the 
realm of religious thought. But, whatever M. Scherer may have 
doubted or disbelieved, his writings exhibit that finest trait of the 
Calvinism which he had renounced as a dogmatic system, but 
which he retained as an inspiring force. This trait was the loy- 
alty to reality, the submission of the will to the facts of exist- 
ence. He was a very model of seriousness of mind in the pres- 
ence of fact, and had an entire docility before the actual laws of 
the universe. He was justified, then, in rejecting altogether the 
name of “skeptic,” which he expected, not in vain, to hear ap- 
plied to himself. “Do I need to say,” he wrote in 1864, that 
the accusation of skepticism “is, in my eyes, no injury, and, least 
of all, a refutation? Skepticism, I think, has as much right to 
be as dogmatism. Besides, the reproach of skepticism is falsely 
made here. If I doubt many things, it is not through indiffer- 
ence to truth, but, on the contrary, because, taking truth more 
seriously than they who contradict me, I am more exacting of 
proofs of it. When I question ideas commonly received or 
established beliefs, when I note the relative character of all opin- 
ions, when I insist upon the element of incompleteness and tran- 
sitoriness in the data which seem most fundamental, what am I 
doing except to seek or declare the conditions of truth upon this 
earth? and does not this search of mine imply faith in truth? I 
am resigned in advance to every truth and every consequence 
of truth: is this the attitude of the skeptic? Real skepticism, at 
the bottom, is that of the partisan, whose attitude on every ques- 
tion is predetermined, who has taken up a position once for all 
and thinks only of defending it; the man who regards the social, 
moral, or religious utility of ideas rather than their conformity 
with facts. We may be sure of it: the least serious thing in our 
frivolous society, the least sound, the least sincere, is precisely 
this dogmatism which so readily claims for itself the monopoly of 
sincerity and sobriety!” 

In his work, M. Scherer made good, the apa of these words. 
That work became altogether political and literary in the later 
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half of his life. The chief fruit of his critical endeavor is the 
pure criticism of letters, these are often inferior to Sainte-Beuve’s 
eight volumes of Etudes sur la Littérature Contemporaine. As 
essays; but they have a moral element which the greater critic 
lacked, and which brings them home more closely to men of Teu- 
tonic descent. As a literary critic, M. Scherer was introduced to 
most readers of English by the selections from his essays on Mil- 
ton and Goethe, which Matthew Arnold gave in his two papers 
entitled “A French Critic on Milton and on Goethe,” which may 
now be found in his Mixed Essays. M. Scherer had, indeed, 
more points of resemblance to Arnold than to Sainte-Beuve. 
There is something very emancipating in reading his absolutely 
sincere and unconventional expressions of critical opinion con- 
cerning Paradise Lost and Wilhelm Meister. The first we who 
speak English as our mother tongue can hardly bring ourselves 
to judge without falling into pure conventionalism. But M. 
Scherer frankly calls it “a false poem, a grotesque poem, a tire- 
some poem,” yet none the less immortal because of famous epi- 
sodes, because of- “an unfailing level of style, power indomi- 
table.” So he finds the second part of Waust a series of frigid 
allegories; and Wilhelm Meister is simply tedious inanity, for the 
most part. But, when in our wholesale admiration for these im- 
mortals we begin to wax indignant with this profane critic, he 
surprises us with the warmth of admiration which he never fails 
to express for that which he finds truly admirable. He speaks 
of the “incomparable lines” of Paradise Lost. ‘“ Milton’s poetry 
is, a8 it were, the very essence of poetry. ... For rendering things 
he has the unique word....He has a something indescribably 
serene and victorious, He seems to wrap us in a fold of his robe, 
and to carry us away with him into the eternal regions where is 
his home.” So, too, he leaves Goethe with words of sincerest 
eulogy for the author of the first part of Faust, “one of the 
exceeding great among the sons of men”; as a liberator of the 
human mind, pre-eminent. 

We have some grounds for hoping to see in English before 
long a selection from M. Schere’s finest work. For the present, 
therefore, we resist the temptation to quote further from a body 
of criticism of life and letters which, for seriousness, sincerity, 
and ability to see all sides of truth, has had few equals in our cen- 
tury. The virtues of M. Scherer’s critical writing are very un- 
common. The ability to discriminate keenly did not in him 


destroy the desire or the power to admire profoundly. N.P.G. — 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


JUDAISM AND THE SCIENCE OF RELIGION, 


In a small volume of less than two hundred pages, Rabbi Louis Gross- 
mann, of Detroit, offers Some Chapters on Judaism and the Science of 
Religion. With his belief that “it is time to say something with respect 
to the science of religion from the Jewish stand-point ” we agree thor- 
oughly ; but we must as thoroughly disagree with the author, whose — 
learning and fine religious spirit render this volume interesting and 
helpful to one who would study religion from every point of view, when 
he is even “suggesting the thought that the science of religion is the 
science of Judaism.” Much more do we miss the true note of scientific 
inquiry when he tells us, very soon after, that he has a “ fervent belief 
that the results of the science of religion and the doctrines of Judaism 
overlap each other.” He has, therefore, “so treated them in these chap- 
ters.” The measure of truth in this position it is not hard to estimate, 
roughly, at once. Surely, among all the nations, Israel has had the 
greatest genius for religion; and the prophet, the highest teacher of a 
moral faith, was peculiar to ancient Judaism,— our Christianity is its 
natural development. But Rabbi Grossmann makes a far more inde- 
fe: sible claim than one would make who should declare that Christian- 
ity and the science of religion overlap; for Christianity is a much more 
flexible word than Judaism. Its connotation is so wide that numerous 
Christian thinkers, for whom one must entertain deep respect, have 
anticipated the rabbi, and have made the same assertion about the 
science of religion and the Christian religion as he puts forth concern- 
ing Judaism. This simple fact is enough to expose the very unscientific 
character of these writers. For a science of religion so construed is 
nothing but the old partiality masquerading under a new name. We 
should so have as many sciences of religion as there are great religions ; 
that is to say, we should have no science of comparative religion at all. 
“ Religion is one, but religions are many.” Rabbi Grossmann seems to 
us, therefore, fundamentally mistaken in his leading conception. But 
he is not a bigot: he is a man of deep faith and true spirit, whose ac- 
quaintance may be made with profit by all readers. We trust that 
his book is but the forerunner of other and larger works by Jewish 
scholars on this great matter. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


EMMA LAZARUS. 


The Poems of Emma Lazarus are collected, fortunately for the lovers 
of true poetry, in two volumes, to which are prefixed a portrait and the 
biographical sketch which appeared not long since in the Century. The 
face indicates a fine and earnest nature. The sketch is written with 
great delicacy and true critical appreciation; and, to one not already 
familiar with Miss Lazarus’s poems, the promise of face and sketch is 
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more than fulfilled in the poems which follow. She was a born poet, 
to whom verse was a natural accomplishment; and, for one who died 
comparatively so early in her poetical career, there is a singular richness 
of subjects, felicity of expression, and intensity of thought in these 
volumes. She was little of a Jew up to the last few years of her too 
short life. The fine series of sonnets, entitled “Epochs” and “ Phan- 
tasies,’ numerous minor poems, “Admetus” (dedicated to her “true 
friend,” Ralph Waldo Emerson), and “ Tannhiuser,”’ are products of the 
time in which Grecian beauty (the chaste secret of which “ Admetus ” 
has mastered) dominated her mind. But the cruel persecutions of the 
Jews in Roumania in 1880 kindled into life the slumbering Jewish fire 
of her deep nature, and the rest of her poems glow with that intense 
flame which marks Israel’s line of genius. ‘The Banner of the Jew” 
was indeed a clarion note, followed by other prophet calls, to her 
people to be strong, to the world to protest with righteous anger against 
the long outrage to which the Jew had been subject through the ages 
misnamed Christian. The culmination of this inspired period in Miss 
Lazarus’s life is the powerful drama, the “Dance to Death,” founded 
upon records of the fearful holocaust of the Jews of Nordhausen, 
accused of causing the Black Death of the fourteenth century. Among 
modern plays for the closet, not for the stage, there are few that can 
compare in finish or beauty or in strength with this deeply impressive 
work. Liebhaid von Orb, the rich Jew’s supposed daughter,—in fact, a 
German noble’s child,— expresses Emma Lazarus’s own heart in these 
words, uttered in the peril of her adopted race : — 


“No more of that. 
Tam all Israel’s now. Till this cloud pass, 
I have no thought, no passion, no desire, 
Save for my people.” 


Zeal for her people consumed the author’s fervid life, but her memory 
will be cherished by them as long as Israel remembers his own. To the 
world at large, these volumes are a fresh proof of the wonderful “ gift of 
secret fire” which “old Judea” did not exhaust, but which still glows 
beneath even the finest culture of Judaism to-day. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.) 


William and Lucy Smith.*—It is something more than thirty years 
since Thorndale, or the Conflict of Opinion, was making an impression very 
like that made later by Amiel’s Journal. It was a book that had the 
same indications of a fine, admirable, but ineffectual temper, which we 
have already remarked on in the other; and, though published by its 
author at the ripe age of fifty, its tone (as then described) showed “the 


somewhat morbid introspection of a mind of ripe and refined culture, — 


*The Story of William and Lucy Smith. Edited by George 8S. Merriam. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 2 
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yet held in balance by no plain task-work of active duty,” and suggested 
that “impotence of will which robs intellect of its best value.” Having 
known and enjoyed the book at the time, we are greatly indebted to Mr. 
Merriam for this beautiful memoir, in which we learn how incomplete and 
hasty such a judgment would be. William Smith’s marriage, which 
brought with it ten years of the tenderest spiritual companionship, was 
not till four years after the publication of Thorndale ; and the new and 
firmer mental fibre which grew out of that companionship is shown us 
here in passages from a later work, Gravenhurst, and from a fragmen- 
tary unpublished treatise of philosophy and ethics. The larger hope 
and clearer intelligence came late in life, though indeed its promise was 
quite precocious, as shown in an odd little anecdote given on p. 10; and 
we are told that at twenty the key-note was already struck of whatever 
was to be found in his riper work. 

The memoir is too long, and too much made up of intimacies and 
confidences dear to the sweet and noble woman who for nine years 
survived her husband, for the ordinary reader in our hurried time, 
and it lacks the index which would have doubled the value of its 
six hundred and sixty-six very discursive pages. The matter of 
bulk, however, is excused by the four long chapters which give an 
excellent digest of Mr. Smith’s more important writings,— the earliest 
being an historic drama, Athelwold, published in 1842. We may men- 
tion here that he was born in 1807, had a year’s schooling in Glasgow, 
was drawn by the “spell” of solitude from his companionship with such 
vigorous minds as Maurice, Sterling, and Mill, and went early into a 
contemplative and bookish life, whose course seems to have been broken 
first by his marriage, in 1861, and to have continued with little inter- 
ruption or change (except such as we have noted) till his death in 1872. 
His literary and mental activity was great and very constant: a list is 
here given of more than a hundred and twenty papers — chiefly critical, 
but including some sketches and studies of marked quality — published 
in Blackwood. In general, we may say that the later period of his life 
shows a riper, kindlier, and more consoling view of those life-problems 
which Thorndale had left almost without a hint of intellectual solution ; 
while the skepticism native to a restless and open mind was soothed more 
and more by the moral influence of close and affectionate companion- 
ship, and an increasing religiousness of temper to the end. 

The Third Part of this Memoir, the nine years’ widowhood of Lucy 
Smith, is interesting from the glimpse it gives of her warm friendships, 
her varied activity, the literary and social life she shared, her affec- 
tionate correspondence with a few American and many English friends, 
among whom it is pleasant to get a nearer view of some whose names 
are already famous or familiar. The book does not aim to be a bio- 
graphical narrative, but rather to present — through material carefully 
selected out of a much larger mass — a picture of two harmonious, serene, 
and united lives, with a sufficiently ample record of the literary work done. 
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The incident is such as belongs to changes of residence and quiet oceu- 
pation, with pleasant interludes of foreign travel, especially in Switzer- 
land. The tone is tender, devout, somewhat feminine, with warmth and 
purity of sentiment, and the refinement of that interior circle of rare 
and refined culture, which exists, probably, nowhere in such perfection 
as in just that class of English society depicted here. 


Kedney’s Doctrinal Harmony. Rev. Dr. Kedney’s two elaborate 
volumes * have the appearance of embodying such courses of lectures on 
the whole range of doctrine as a Professor of Divinity is wont to deliver. 
That he has succeeded to any great extent in making good the claims in 
his title we very much doubt. We should suppose the near way to har- 
monize Christian doctrine with the New Testament would be to dismiss 
from it, as permanent elements, the speculations of the early Christian 
centuries, which, doubtless, were helpful in the search for truth, but 
which now stand in the way of a clear knowledge of the actual Jesus 
and of Christianity as it really befell. The New Testament doctrine in 
its various stages having been expounded, the step next in order would 
be to compare it with the facts of the order of the world as modern man 
has come to know it. Its rationality would be vindicated according to 
the degree in which it passed this comparison successfully. But Dr. 
Kedney has not the remotest idea of any such process. He is a philoso- 
pher of a very speculative cast, chiefly intent on constructing a dialectic 
scheme answering to his conception of the needs of mankind, which he 
then proceeds to develop, in all calmness and confidence, as the doctrine 
of the Bible and of Reason. His method may be illustrated by what he 
says of modern miracles. He admits the abstract possibility of them. 
“But as to any alleged actua] instances ... we remain incredulous, not 
only because the evidence is doubtful, . . . but on deeper grounds, and be- 
cause we are convinced that it is best that the life of the Church should 
be urged forward and sustained without external props. The early 
Christian miracles reacted upon the entire Christian community. These 
alleged modern ones radiate but little way, and do not seem to deepen 
the sacrificial spirit.” Dr. Kedney’s standing as a critic may be judged 
by this a priori way of handling questions of evidence. The point on 
which he is apparently most in earnest in his treatise is “the intermedi- 
ate state,” which he supports with the reverse of his argument against 
later miracles. It was “needful” for Jesus, and is “needful” for man- 
kind, in order to distinguish between two kinds of consciousness. There- 
fore, the doubtful verses in the First Epistle of Peter are adjudged to 
be ample Scriptural warrant for a full doctrine of the subject. Dr. 
Kedney knows so much about the future that we are surprised to find him 
in any doubt concerning the destiny of the wicked. But his troubles, - 
which it would take too long to state here, arise mainly from the difficulty 


* Christian Doctrine Harmonized and its Rationality Vindicated. By John Stein- 
fort Kedney, D.D. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, < 
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of reconciling either their persistence or their salvation or their annihila- 
tion with the demands of his own speculative scheme. 

Dr. Kedney is plainly a man of unusual power of mind, and would 
have been a pleasing writer if Hegelianism had not so deeply tinged his 
style. But he does violence to the best tendencies of later thought in 
trying to set off the early Christian centuries by themselves, and thus 
destroying that unity which he claims to restore. He is profoundly at 
fault in taking verbal consistency in a philosophic proposition, and he 
often does, as being equivalent to agreement with reality. Orthodox 
believers may well be shy of such harmony and vindication as these, 
for they open the door to the freest individual reworking of the old 
doctrines under philosophical prepossessions. Liberal believers will find 
little profit here, since Dr. Kedney’s method is the reverse of rational- 
istic or scientific. 


Miss Cobbe’s Essays.* — There are here six disconnected essays, all 
showing the somewhat positive and narrow intelligence, the clear moral 
purpose, the faculty of observation and reflection, the grave temper, the 
intrepid attack on fondest prejudices, for which the author is so long and 
so honorably known. We happen lately to have looked into her Jntuitive 
Morals, the book that first introduced her name among us, and we seem 
to find a certain despondency, or perhaps resentment, in the tone in 
which she protests against the hard and cruel materialization she charges 
to “the Scientific spirit” that mocks her early idealizing. Her worst 
charges — and, indeed, they are of things one does not easily forgive or 
forget — mean probably that brutal cruelty (the most brutal being 
always human cruelty) takes more intellectual forms, and puts itself for- 
ward with finer pretensions; not that there is more of it, or less human- 
ity, in a scientific age. Science is not crueller than sport or trade ; and 
science professes, with every pang iuflicted, to save a million. The fowl- 
ing-piece creates far more helpless and wanton misery than the scalpel; 
and one day’s seal-fishery, as Lady Blake has lately shown, has more 
horrors of needless torture than ten years of vivisection. Still, it is 
good to protest against all forms of inhumanity; though Miss Cobbe’s 
essay is too merely an indictment and too little of a study, for its best 
effect. Owing, probably, to a misunderstanding of some American doc- 
tor, she has oddly enough cast upon us (p. 26) the peculiar charge that 
“the cure of disease is becoming quite a secondary consideration to the 
achievement of a correct diagnosis, to be verified by a successful [sub- 
sequent ?] post-mortem,”— an ancient and well-known joke at the expense 
of certain German schools of medicine. We could teach her better 
things in America. 

The titles of the other Bears are “ The Education of the Emotions,” 
“ Progressive Judaism,” “Thoughts about Thinking,” “To Know and 
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Not to Know,” “The Town Mouse and the Country Mouse.” The last 
rather tasteless title conceals a very shrewd, vivacious, and instructive 
comparison of the good and bad points of city and country life, evidently 
“by one who knows.” Town life, by the way, is regarded by Miss 
Cobbe as identical with “life in London,’— and the pointsof it, it is 
probable, were never better put from the studious or the social point 
of view. 


Social Progress: An Essay. By Daniel Greenleaf Thompson.— We 
should call Mr. Thompson a too voluminous writer if we looked only at 
the number of his books, of which this is the third to be issued since 
1884, when he published his very able work on Psychology. But these 
Jater books are hardly more than long review articles expanded under 
the guidance of a strong constructive power into volumes of two hundred 
pages or less, with many short chapters. The interesting preface to the 
essay is autobiographic, and tells us much about Mr. Thompson’s mental 
career, which is of no small value in forming a just conception of him 
as a writer. He deserves high praise for his devotion to intellectual 
aims,— a fact so rare in our country, and especially so rare among busy 
lawyers, of whom he is one. Mr. Thompson may rightly call attention 
to the proof, which his own career affords, of the compatibility of solid 
authorship with business activity. We hope, however, that he will not 
be deceived as to the value of his shorter works. They are not to be 
compared, as intellectual achievements, with his System of Psychology. 
They contain much repetition and much that is the commonplace of 
recent thought, rarely expressed here with such freshness and pointed- 
ness as to justify their existence in a new book. The three works could, 
with great profit, be condensed into one small volume. We trust that 
Mr. Thompson will not continue to be in such haste to carry out the 
noble ambition of his youth,—to write on all the fundamentals of 
human thought. It would be much to the advantage of his reputation 
if he would allow-his thought more time to develop and spend a longer 
period on its expression. The thoughts here set forth are those of an 
evolutionist who has respect for all the forces that actually govern social 
progress. Mr. Thompson has enumerated these, and briefly sketched 
their offices. His tone is very fair to all schools of thought, and he 
has divested himself of the few traces of anti-theological zeal to be 
noted in his earlier works. Students of social problems will doubtless 
find hints and suggestions of value here and there; but the work, as a 
whole, is disappointing. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 


Emerson in Concord * is that very personal supplement so generally 
and eagerly desired by the readers of Mr. Cabot’s Memoir, noticed in 
our pages at its appearing (November, 1887). It consists of a sequence, 


* Emerson in Concord, a Memoir written for the ‘ Social Circle” in Concord, ~ 
Mass. By Edward Waldo Emerson. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.75. 
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by no means chronological, of interesting but disconnected memoranda, 
requiring the full and excellent index to give it its best value. The per- 
sonal incidents, or the fragments from diaries, letters, and the like, are 
just what the reader is glad to find, either to refresh fading memories 
of his own, or to fill out by individual features the rather vague pict- 
ure one draws of that which is distant and personally unknown. 

With those readers who only knew Mr. Emerson afar off, there seemed 
to attach to his person something of the misty halo which has been 
found in the most delightful of his writings. Many years ago we 
happened to mention, in hearing of a cultivated Virginian, having at 
such a date dined with him; when the reply instantly was: “ Dine with 
Mr. Emerson? I should as soon think of dining with a phantasm!” 
The “phantasm,” as we then tried to show, was a very clear-headed 
practical Yankee, having sagacious acquaintance with out-door things, 
and with feet firm-planted on the ground. In short, what those have 
often had to do who haye had ever so little direct knowledge of that 
gracious personality is just what is done more abundantly, from regis- 
tered and authentic data, for all coming generations that will look for 
them, in this handsome volume. In particular, the reader will be im- 
pressed by that moral sensitiveness, keen, haughty, and resentful, which 
Mr. Emerson displayed on every occasion or hint of a public wrong. 
That fine austerity, that chivalric temper in view of good and evil, 
“ which felt a stain like a wound,” we do not remember anywhere put in 
such a glow of ethical and imaginative heat, since the superb pages of 
Milton’s earlier prose. (It is interesting to note, just now, that a like 
austerity of moral tone was what lay back of the unique power of John 
Bright’s oratory, as described by his friend Mr. Dale in the Contemporary 
for last month.) For the clearer revelation of this side of Mr. Emer- 
son’s nature,— that temper of the ideal Puritan, refined by all gentle 
arts and letters,— we have greatly to thank this testimony offered by 
his son. 


Our Legacy is a booklet of meditations on the devout life centring 
around the petitions of the Lord’s Prayer. Its tone is pure, refined, and 
earnest. Among helps to the inner life, it deserves attention. (Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association.) 
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